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Photograph of Statue by C. H. Neihaus, erected in Memphis, Tennesse. 
Kine Puiuip 


Famous War Horse of Lieutenant General Nathan Bedford Forrest. 























FAMOUS WAR HORSES 


VII. KING PHILIP 


King Philip, the fighting mount of Lieutenant General Nathan Bedford Forrest, gained for 
himself a place of honor among our famous war horses by faithfully carrying nef master 
through many actions amid shot and shell. He was wounded while with Forrest near Ivey’s 


Farm on February 22, 1864. 





King Philip had seen strenuous war service before he came into Forrest’s possession. During 
the siege of Vicksburg he suffered hardships within the Confederate lines, coming out very 
thin. After receiving special attention and being restored to good health, he was purchased 
by the citizens of Columbus, Mississippi, who presented him to General Forrest. Like Gen- 
eral Robert E. Lee’s Traveller, he was a Confederate grey. 


When in battle, King Philip seemed to catch the spirit of his master. Sluggish on ordinary 
occasions, he became greatly excited and was as quick to detect the presence of a bluecoat as 
any of Bedford’s riders. And he was always ready for action. Whenever he saw the enemy, 
he lay back his ears, threw up his tail, and, leaping forward, rushed at them, snapping his teeth 
at anything blue, with a violent show of temper. The story is told of the fight at Murfreesboro 
in December, 1864. King Philip was carrying his master in the thick of battle, travelling at a 
rapid speed and apparently touching the ground only when absolutely necessary. He seemed 
to realize the importance of getting the General to the proper spot. The staff was left far be- 
hind. Suddenly King Philip saw a whole front of tantalizing bluecoats. He bared his upper 
lip and prepared for an individual battle. It was all Forrest could do to hold him in place, as 
he reared and plunged and scattered mud. 


King Philip was loved by all of the men of Forrest’s command. They knew him as well as 
they knew the General. 


Like General Forrest, King Philip survived the war, and was tenderly cared for as long as he 
lived; but his spirit seemed broken by the long days of peace. He suffered any indignity with 
resignation, and there were many. One day he was hitched to a lady’s buggy, which he drew 
through the streets of Memphis with indifference and the lumbering gait of a family horse. 
As he turned a corner, he saw a squad of police a short distance ahead. The ladies saw the 
police. All King Philip noticed was a great deal of blue. In an instant up went his tail, back 
fell his ears, open flew his mouth. Down the street he charged, the buggy bounding after him 
and the women screaming. The squad scattered, and King Philip was left on the sidewalk, 


his upper lip bared and quivering with disappointment. 


When it was decided to erect an equestrian statue of General Forrest at Memphis, it was 
unanimously agreed that King Philip should be the mount to carry “Old Bedford” in bronze. 
Consequently, the sculptor, Mr. Charles H. Neihaus, made an intricate and detailed study of 
the size and conformation of King Philip before producing his model which was promptly ac- 
cepted as being a wonderful likeness of both General Forrest and his famous fighting mount. 




















Spring March and Maneuvers of the 
Cavalry School Brigade 


HE spring march and maneuvers of the Academic 
Division and the Cavalry School Brigade, rein- 
forced, were conducted during the period June 
6th-June 21st, 1936. The brigade, consisting of go of- 


ficers and 1,430 enlisted’ men, was organized as follows: 


Brigade Headquarters Troop (Provisional from gth Cav 
alry). 

2d Cavalry. 

13th Cavalry. 

1st Battalion (less one battery), 14th Field Artillery. 

Troop A, gth Engineer Squadron. 

Flight D, 16th Observation Squadron (which included 2 
planes and 4 officers from Scott Field, attached). 

Detachment, 2d Medical Squadron. 

Detachment, 17th Quartermaster Squadron. 


In addition to the regularly assigned officers and non- 
commissioned officers of the 2d Cavalry and 13th Cav- 
alry, the students of the Post of Fort Riley Class, Regular 
Class, Advanced Equitation Class, and the Noncommis- 
sioned Officers’ Advanced Equitation Class were assigned 
to the regiments and the Brigade Headquarters and 
Headquarters Troop for duty during the march. The 
students of the Regular Class were rotated by schedule 
to provide them the experience of performing staff duty 
and command duty with the cavalry and field artillery 
units. 

The directive for the preparation and conduct of the 
march and maneuvers broke the period into three phases, 
to quote: 


First Phase: A period of approximately six or seven days, 
all of the marches increasing slightly from day to day, to be 
devoted to conditioning men and animals in march and 
bivouac routine. The daily marches to start with about 
sixteen miles, ending in the neighborhood of twenty-five. 
During this phase, marches to be made in one or more 
columns, with or without advance, flank or rear guards, with 
the idea of drilling the command in the conduct of march- 
ing in these formations and the testing of communications 
for administrative control. In this phase, although the 
march formation might be the result of a tactical situation, 
the actual marching will be entirely administrative. 


Second Phase: The second phase to be about four or five 
days’ duration with longer marches, continuing the prepa- 
ration of and conditioning of men and animals for the re- 
quirements of the third phase, further perfecting cavalry 
communications and conducting a demonstration of a tac- 
tical situation without requiring its solution by members 
of the command. In both the first and second phases to 
inject into the daily routine certain instruction in recon- 
naissance, in antiaircraft protection while on the march 
and in bivouac, and security on the march and in bivouac. 


Third Phase: \t is assumed that the preparation and con- 
ditioning provided for in the first and second phases has 
placed the command in condition to meet the demands of 
a continuous tactical situation which shall entirely govern 
the remainder of the exercise. 


It was further directed that the student officers and 
student noncommissioned officers ride their remounts as 
a phase of the graduation events remount test. The use 
of remounts in the regiments was encouraged to further 
their training in addition to providing a sufficient number 
of mounts for the increased personnel. 


Routes, Camp SiTrEs AND WATER 


A committee of three officers of the Department of 
Tactics made three reconnaissance trips to determine 
available routes and select camp sites in advance. The 
first of these trips was made April gth-11th and the sub- 
sequent ones on May 30th and June 1st. Alternate sites 
were selected in localities where, due to drought or flood, 
inhabitants stated that unusual weather conditions might 
affect the sites selected. 

The general location of the camp site was: governed 
by the length of the day’s march, which had been ptevi- 
ously determined. The controlling feature was water for 
men and animals (2,000 gallons for men and about 22,- 
500 gallons for animals). Due to availability or scarcity 
of water in many localities, dependence was placed on 
streams of good source and volume for animals; wells, 
springs and the water works systems of towns and vil- 
lages on or near the route of march for men. (Water for 
men was hauled by truck in five-gallon milk cans.) All 
water ‘obtained for drinking purposes was chlorinated, 
except that obtained from towns of known sources. 

Contact was made with county clerk offices, mayors 
of towns and inhabitants in the vicinity where sites were 
desired. Owners or lessors of property containing desired 
camp sites were then contacted and the premises recon- 
noitered for suitability. The prospective lessor was it- 
formed of the size of force which was to occupy the 
site (number of men, animals and motor vehicles) and 
the date on which desired. When consent was granted 
for occupancy the lessor signed an informal lease for its 
use. Any restrictions on the use of the site, such as 
digging refuse pits, latrines, or tying horses to trees, 
were noted in the lease at the time. 

Many camp sites were located in timber along streams, 
in upland pastures adjacent to streams, and in state and 
city parks. A few sites afforded landing fields. Two 
excellent sites were obtained on state property near artl- 
ficial lakes. 

Upon vacating camp sites, a member of the Academic 
Division committee made. an immediate inspection of the 
premises and caused any defects in police to be corrected 
by train personnel. The lessor was then contacted and 
an inspection was made, upon which a prepared form 
was signed indicating that no damage existed, or stating 
the nature of damages and the monetary value involved. 
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This action eliminated claims for damages of question- 
able origin. 

At localities where the suitability was doubtful (due 
to climatic or weather conditions) a member of the re- 
connaissance committee reconnoitered one day’s march in 
advance of the brigade to verify the conditions in order 
to eliminate delay incidental to using the alternate site. 

During the march, on days when the temperature was 
joo degrees or over and the distance exceeded twenty 
miles, reconnaissance was made in advance for watering 
places en route. This required the consent: of property 
owners. In many cases water privileges were granted 
freely without charge, in other cases a fee was required 
and a member of the committee executed proper vouch- 
ets for the purchase of water. 

This reconnaissance often developed difficult watering 
situations at camp sites due to boggy stream banks from 
recent rains. In such instances, canvas watering troughs 
were used, the water being pumped by a motor-driven 


power pump provided by Troop A of the gth Engineers. 
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SUPPLY 


As soon as the camp sites were determined, the system 
of supply was inaugurated. The plan in brief was as 
follows: 


Railheads: 
June 6th and 7th, Fort Riley, Kansas. 
June 8th, Rossville, Kansas. 
June gth, Perry, Kansas. 
June roth, Perry, Kansas. 
June r1th-16th, inclusive, Fort Leavenworth, Kan- 
sas. 
June 17th, Onaga, Kansas. 
June 18th, Wamego, Kansas. 
June rgth-2oth, Fort Riley, Kansas. 


Class I Supplies: All Class | supplies, including hay, 
were furnished by daily automatic supply from the rail- 
heads. Rations were furnished in kind but the ration 
savings privilege was not suspended. A tentative list of 
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Figure 4.—Final enemy dispositions and the position of the Cavalry School Brigade for the attack of June 21st. (Discussed on 


page 280. ) 
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rations nceded by each unit for the entire march was 
furnished in advance to the subsistence officers at Fort 
Riley and Fort Leavenworth, in order that a variety of 
meats, vegetables and fruits could be furnished from. day 
to day. This also made quicker distribution possible on 
the days that unit loading was done at the railhead. The 
reserve ration was used on June 2ist. 

Two methods for transportation of gas and oil were 
used. One was the use of 50-gallon drums and the 
other was by means of specially constructed 10-gallon 
dums. The latter was found to be very satisfactory and, 
with few exceptions, caused no losses by leakage on ra- 
tions or forage. The 1o-gallon drum was made of gal- 
yanized iron with a 34-inch vent hole and 214-inch 
opening. Both were fitted with screw plugs and hard 
rubber washers. In a few cases these washers became 
stretched or “kinked” and a slight amount of splashing 
resulted. Larger washers made of cork composition would 
probably have been more practical. 

By the use of an ordinary piece of rubber hose or fun- 
nel, gasoline was transferred from the 5o-gallon drums 
on freight cars to the 10-gallon containers. From these it 
was changed to the vehicles with ease and negligible 
wastage. A scheme was also worked whereby the 10- 

lon drums were shipped full from Fort Riley to the 
railhead and then distributed to unit trucks in the same 
manner as rations. All empties from the day before were 
returned to Fort Riley by freight. This method of ship- 
ment was very satisfactory. The drums are easy to han- 
dle, and ship and pack nicely. No damage to the con- 
tainers resulted after two weeks of handling. They weigh 
approximately 18 pounds empty and 80 pounds filled. 

As to the relative merits of bulk and unit loading in 
the supply train, it was demonstrated that, with advance 
preparation, the average time required to unit load from 
the car to the train at the advanced railheads was two 
.. This included hay, grain, rations, wood, gas and 

|, Advance preparation included the carrying of scales, 
extra sacks for bread, meat, sugar, coffee and potatoes. 
All cars can be unloaded simultaneously if the brigade 
supply officer has assistants to check the issue of the sup- 
plies from each car. 

Where time is available at the railhead, unit loading 
can and should be done. However, when only a certain 
length of time is available, the supply train should bulk 
load and move out to some wooded area along the road 
and redistribute its load by unit. This requires more 
work and time, but it can be done without the confusion 
and limited space generally incident to a bivouac area. 
Also, if upon arrival at the bivouac site it is found that 
any unit of the command has been detached to another 
locality, the trucks of that unit can move on and join it 
without further delay. 


BAGGAGE AND TRANSPORTATION 


Bageage and equipment carried by the troops con- 
formed in general to the provisions of Tactical Principles 


and Logistics for Cavalry. Heavy tentage as prescribed 
in Tables of Allowances for Cavalry (1930) , was carried, 
and expendable items and condiments were taken from 
Fort Riley for the entire period. 

Eighty-tour motor vehicles accompanied the brigade. 
This number comprised: 


15, scout cars. 
4 station wagons. 
2 ambulances. 

61 trucks of various tonnage. 
2 motorcycles. 


The light wagons (trailer type) were trailed, with the 
exception that one each in the 2d and 13th Cavalry 
were horse-drawn. The field train was divided into a 
baggage section and a supply section as follows: 


Supply Section 
2d Cavalry 7 trucks, Chevrolet, 114-ton (1 each 
per troop and one additional for 
extra hay). 


Same as 2d Cavalry except Indiana 
trucks used. 

1st Battalion, 14th 3 trucks, 114-ton (Chevrolet and 
Field Artillery Indiana). 

truck, 14-ton pick-up. 

Troop A, gth Engineers 1 truck, '4-ton pick-up. 

Brigade Headquarters _1 truck, 114-ton. 
Troop 


13th Cavalry 


a 


Baggage Section 

2d Cavalry 7 trucks, Chevrolet, 114-ton (with 
trailers). 

I station wagon. 

Same as 2d Cavalry except Indiana 
trucks used. 

4 trucks, 11/-ton. 

1 truck, '4-ton. 

I station wagon. 

6 trucks, 114-ton Diamond T. 

3 trucks, 14-ton Dodge. 

3 trucks, 114-ton Chevrolet. - 

I 

4 

I 

2 

I 

I 

2 


13th Cavalry 


1st Battalion, 14th 
Field Artillery 


Troop A, gth Engineers 


truck, 3-ton (to carry tractor). 
trucks, 1!/-ton. 

truck, 114-ton (radio). 
ambulances. 

truck (for 6-horse trailer). 

station wagon. 

trucks, 1//-ton (carried spare parts 
and equipped for minor road repairs 
and towing). 


Brigade Headquarters 
Troop 


Detachment Quarter- 
master Squadron 


In some of the bivouacs it was necessary for the trucks 
to cross shallow streams with fairly steep banks. It was 
particularly noticeable, especially in the baggage section 
with the trailers, that the four-wheel drive trucks pulled 
through every time. Other types had to be towed after 
a few trucks went across. 


EvACUuATION 


Men and animals were evacuated either to Fort Riley 
or Fort Leavenworth smoothly, efficiently, and without 
incident. The medical detachment used two Ford ambu- 
lances, and the veterinary detachment a six-horse four- 
wheel trailer. 
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Conditions which mitigated against the animal situ- 
ation, well known to everyone concerned but stated here 
as a matter of record, were the terrific heat on the fourth 
day of the march; the crushed stone roads encountered 
from time to time; the use of student officers in command 
of strange troops and animals; the absence of many of the 
regular officers and noncommissioned officers; the large 
number of recruits and remounts througout the com- 
mand; and the inadequate number of veterinary person- 
nel available. 

ConpucT OF THE MarcH AND MANEUVERS PROPER 

The following general and special situations formed the 
basis for the movement of the brigade to the east: 


First PHASE 


GENERAL SITUATION.—General Map, Leaven- 
worth (1925), 1 inch equals 5 miles. General Map, Fort 
Riley and Vicinity (1931), 1 inch equals 5 miles and 
Special Road Map to be issued. 

Boundary.—The Republican River and Highway No. 
77, south of Junction City (inclusive), form part of the 
boundary between two states, Blue (east) and Red 
(west). 

Preceding Events.—Strained diplomatic relations have 
been relieved by an agreement between the Reds and 
Blues to withdraw the bulk of their forces from the 
border, beginning 6 June, 1936. 

Reds west of the line: Minneapolis (80-720) —Salina 
(go-690)—McPherson (80-630). 

Blues east of the line: Atchison (330-775) —Lawrence 
(320-705) —Ottowa (315-660 


Aviation on both sides has ‘ta active along the border. 


SPECIAL SITUATION (BLUE).—The Cavalry 
School Brigade completed its assembly at Fort Riley on 
June 5th. lt received orders to withdraw to Fort Leaven. 
worth via route: south of Kansas River—Lawrenee, 
March to commence on June 6th and terminate on June 
12th. Training and further conditioning of personnel and 
animals to be stressed during withdrawal. Supplies t 
be obtained from Fort Riley and Fort Leavenworth en 
reute. 

In compliance with the foregoing, the brigade marched 
from June 6th to June 12th, both inclusive, as follows: 

June 6th—A day march in one column to the head- 
waters of McDowell Creek in the vicinity of the junction 
of Highway No. 13 and Highway No. 18, a distance of 
approximately 15 miles. In order that the brigade might 
practice defense against attack aviation, the 16th Obser- 
vation Squadron attacked the column several times, en 
route. No tactical situation existed. The march termi- 
nated in an administrative bivouac. 

June 7th—A day march in one column to the vicinity 
of Mill Creek, east of Alma, a distance of approximately 
18 miles. This march was directed so as to enable com- 
manders to correct errors in march discipline, gaits and 
defense against attack aviation. The 16th Observation 
Squadron again attacked the column. A ford which had 
to be crossed to reach one camp site was conditioned by 
the gth Engineers before it could be used by the motor- 
ized elements of the brigade. No tactical situation was 
presented and the march terminated in an administrative 
bivouac. 

June 8th—A day march in two columns, to a bivouac 
4 miles southwest of Dover, a distance of approximately 
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Ficure No. 1—Dispositions of Cavalry School Brigade for the bridgehead established north of Lawrence on June 11th. 
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25 miles. On this march liaison and communication be- 
tween the columns to provide proper control by the 
brigade commander was required. March security was 
also required. The march terminated in an administrative 
bivouac. The gth Engineers greatly assisted the water 
situation by pumping from a 17-foot well into canvas 
troughs and damming the creek through the bivouac to 
help conserve water that had proven none too plentiful. 
The 16th Observation Squadron assisted the brigade 
commander, on call, in locating the head and tail of his 
other column. 

‘June gth—A day march in two columns to the vicinity 
of Wakarusa Creek, three miles northwest of Richland, 
adistance of 24 to 26 miles for each column. In addition 
to the liaison, communication and security previously re- 
quired, the brigade made a reconnaissance in force of the 
localities: Auburn and Berrytown. Upon release from 
the temporary tactical situation, the brigade completed its 
match and went into an administrative bivouac. A small 
country road bridge about one mile from the bivouac that 
had to be crossed by motor elements of the command 
was judged unsafe as a result of gth Engineer reconnais- 
sance. This bridge was excellently repaired and strength- 
ened by one platoon of the gth Engineers from material 
along the creek bank donated by the owner. The gth 
Engineers contributed to the comfort of the brigade by 
pumping water from Wakarusa Creek and buildin 
temporary shower baths for the command. The 16th Ob- 
servation Squadron furnished the brigade commander, 
on call, a report on road and bridge conditions and, in 
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nto camp at Lake Tonganoxie. 


addition, an aerial photograph of the bivouac site. 

June roth—A day march to the vicinity of Wakarusa 
Creek, two miles south of Lawrence, a distance of ap- 
proximately 22 miles. No tactical situation was involved 
and the march terminated in an administrative bivouac. 
The 16th Observation Squadron attacked the brigade 
columns as they were preparing to leave bivouac just be- 
fore dawn. After arrival at the bivouac south of Law- 
rence, the 16th Observation Squadron furnished one 
plane, on call, for command missions. 

June 11th—The Brigade marched at 4:06 a.m. from 
bivouac, two miles south of Lawrence, moved in one 
column over the Kansas River at Lawrence, established a 
bridgehead north of the city against a threat from the 
north and reported dispositions completed by 7:00 A.M. 
as shown by the attached sketch. The points noted in 
connection with this exercise were, rapid action to execute 
an unexpected mission, prompt distribution of orders 
and celerity of movement into an effective disposition in 
time to meet an enemy threat. The 16th Observation 
Squadron furnished a command plane which was uu- 
lized by a staff officer to observe the movement of the 
brigade into its bridgehead positions. 

Upon release from the bridgehead mission the brigade 
marched in two columns to Leavenworth County State 
Lake, three miles northwest of Tonganoxie. The 16th 
Observation Squadron furnished liaison between columns 
twice each hour and dropped a photograph of the biv- 
ouac. Distance approximately 25 miles. The march termi- 
nated in an administrative bivouac. 
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June 12th—The brigade marched in one column to 
Fort Leavenworth via Leavenworth. No tactical situ- 
ation was presented and the march terminated in an ad- 
ministrative bivouac. En route the 16th Observation 
Squadron attacked the brigade columns several times be- 
tween 7:30 A.M. and g:30 A.M. and before the brigade 
reached Fort Leavenworth, dropped an aerial photograph 
of the camp site. Upon arrival at the entrance to the post, 
the brigade was met and played into camp by the 17th 
Infantry Band and was reviewed by Major General Her- 
bert J. Brees, Commandant of the Command and Gen- 


eral Staff School. 


June 13th—The brigade rested at Fort Leavenworth. 
This completed the first phase of the march. Electric 
lights, piped water to the units, telephones, bus service, 
bathing facilities were but a few of the many features 
which contributed to an enjoyable stay, all too short. 


SECOND PHASE 

The second phase of the march was inaugurated June 
14th. During June 13th the special situation, justifying 
a movement of the Cavalry School Brigade to the west, 
was issued to the command as follows: 

The main Blue forces are concentrating in the area St. 
Joseph—Cameron—Plattsburg. The rst Cavalry Division, 
moving east from the line Washington—Clay Center has 
reached the Missouri River. The rst Cavalry Division (less 
2d Brigade) is at Atchison. The 2d Brigade is at Nodaway. 
The Cavalry School Brigade is attached to the 1st Cavalry 
Division. 

Blue cavalry is covering the Blue concentration east of the 
Missouri River. 

G-2 information of Red activities shows the movement of 
small Red cavalry forces to the east and indicates a prepara- 
tion for a major Red movement. The agreement of 6 June 
having been violated, Blue cavalry will move west early 14 
June to arrive on the line Seneca—Centralia—Onaga not 
later than 17 June. 

Based upon the foregoing general directive, the Cavalry 
School Brigade marched from June 14th to June 17th, 
both inclusive, as follows: 

June 14th—The brigade marched in three columns by 
separate squadrons and batteries at half hour intervals to 
simulate a concentration of the brigade at a given lo- 
cation. The movement of leading elements started at 
6:00 A.M. and the concentration was completed by 11:00 
A.M. at Easton, a distance varying from 14 to 18 miles 
according to the route followed. The 16th Observation 
Squadron furnished two planes for liaison missions for 
the purpose of identifying the units and their routes and 
notifying the brigade command post at Fort Leaven- 
worth of the progress of the troop movement. 

June 15th—Early on the morning of June 15th the 
Brigade left Easton and marched in two columns on 
Valley Falls. The Brigade mission, as initially prescribed 
in orders, was to establish a moving screen to protect the 
advance of a Blue Infantry Corps moving west from 
Leavenworth within an assigned zone. 

Phase lines, to be reached at specified times, were used 
to coordinate the advance and the movement was covered 
by detachments on all roads leading to the west within 
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the zone of advance. The final phase line was reached 
without incident. The brigade commander marched with 
the south column and used two planes of the 16th Ob. 
servation Squadron to maintain liaison with his north 
column and to furnish information of the location of 
covering detachments. 

Upon reaching Valley Falls and the line of the Cedar 
Creek and in the absence of further orders, the regiments 
went into bivouac on the east side of Valley Falls, pro- 
tected by a march outpost established by the 2d Cavalry. 

The leading elements of the Brigade had been in camp 
about twenty minutes when the following order was te- 
ceived by the Commanding Officer, 2d Cavalry: 

Brigade will establish bridgehead at Valley Falls at once 
2d Cavalry, less one squadron and M. G. Troop, to Bridge 

Cedar Creek, on Highway 16. On section Scout Cars to 

RJ 2g0-B. One section two miles west of Valley Falls. 

Ropney. 

Upon receipt of this order, the march outpost was as 
sembled at once, and the scout car sections moved im- 
mediately to cover the occupation of the bridgehead po- 
sition. The march outpost (one platoon Troop F, with 
one section Cal. .50 M.G. attached) marched rapidly to 
the bridge over Cedar Creek on Highway 16. 

The remainder of the 2d Cavalry (less detachments) 
marched promptly to the west to comply with orders. 
The maneuver terminated before final dispositions to 
cover the river crossing were made. 

By promptly establishing a march outpost in accord- 
ance with the situation upon reaching the termination of 
the day's march, the Commanding Officer, 2d Cavalry, 
was able to move out immediately to execute an wnex- 
pected mission with a suitable covering force to protect 
his advance. 

June 16th—The brigade left one troop, reinforced, at 
Valley Falls to hold the bridges and marched in two 


columns to establish a standing screen to prevent hostile 
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FicurE No. 2—Action of June 15th. Cavalry School Brigade 
at Valley Falls. 
A—1 scout car section. 
B—z scout car section. 
C—Command car; 1 platoon, Troop F; 1 section caliber .50 
MG.’s. 
D—Remainder of 2d Cavalry moving at a trot. 
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ground reconnaissance south of the line Arrington— 
larkinburg, within definite boundaries. Upon release 
from this mission the reinforced troop at Valley Falls 
was directed to follow and the brigade marched west in 
two columns to Holton, distance 24 miles. The 16th Ob- 
servation Squadron furnished a plane for liaison missions 
between the brigade command post and elements of the 
green. 10 continue the basic tactical situation a Blue G-2 
report. was issued to the brigade from the 1st Cavalry 
Division outlining the following Red information: 
The movement of Red cavalry to the east has continued 
to the international border. Red infantry is concentrating 


about 50 miles west of the line Concordia—Salina. The rst 
Cavalry Division has reached the line Sabetha—Netawaka. 


Night June 16th-17th—The brigade conducted a night 
march in three columns to Onaga, distance 27 miles, and 
completed the movement into concealed bivouacs be- 
fore dawn, June 17th. The 16th Observation Squadron, 
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The rst Cavalry Division will move early 18 June to the 
line BEATTIE—FRANKFORTI—LAGRANCE, all inclu- 
sive, to protect Blue infantry detrainments. 

The Cavalry School Brigade is released from its mission of 
protecting the railroad junction at ONAGA effective at 
daylight 18 June, and will move to the line BLAINE— 
WESTMORELAND, to prevent Red cavalry in force from 
interfering with detrainments of Blue infantry from 
ONAGA expected to begin about noon 18 June. 

The brigade commander requested a dawn air mission 
to locate Red cavalry last reported at Barnes and Ran- 
dolph and used scout cars to supplement the air recon- 
naissance. He ordered the movement of the Cavalry 
School Brigade in two columns to the line Blaine— 
Westmoreland to comply with instructions issued from 
the rst Cavalry Division. 

The movement of the Cavalry School Brigade was co- 
ordinated and accomplished by issuing controls to um- 
pires with aviation and scout cars to show a Red cavalry 
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Figure No. 3—Delaying positions used by the enemy against the south column. 


with both a friendly and hostile mission conducted liaison 
between the columns for the information of the brigade 
commander and, having located the columns, later at- 
tacked them. The brigade remained in bivouacs at Onaga 
until daylight, June 18th. 

At 1:00 P.M., June 17th, the basic tactical situation 
was continued by i issuing orders from the rst Cavalry Di- 
vision as follows: 

War was declared at noon today. Red cavalry has moved 
across the international border at CLAY CENTER and 
CLIFTON. These forces are reported to be regiments. No 
oe infomation of Red infantry concentration avail- 
able, 

The rst Cavalry Division reached the line SENECA— 
CENTRALIA at noon, 17 June, and remains in its present 
position until further orders. 

The Cavalry School Brigade will protect the railroad junc- 
tion at ONAGA until further orders. 

This completed the second phase of the march. 


Tuirp PHASE 


The third phase of the march, a free maneuver, was in- 
dugurated at 4:00 P.M., June 17th, at Onaga. At that 
time the following ner from the 1st Cavalry Division 
were delivered to the brigade commander: 

One Red cavalry regiment is known to have reached 


RANDOLPH at noon, 17 June. Another cavalry regiment 
was located at BARNES at the same time. 


regiment of three squadrons disposed with one squadron 
and some scout cars opposing the Blue north column, 
another Red squadron with some scout cars opposing the 
Blue south column, and the remainder of the Red regi- 
ment in reserve about five miles in rear of the two Red 
squadrons. Being aware of the routes to be taken by the 
Cavalry School Brigade, the umpires were able to locate 
the Red cavalry on good delaying positions en route, 
giving the brigade commander ample prior information 
presumed to have been gathered by the air service and 
his scout cars. 

The column commander attacked the delaying Red 
squadron. Before the attack could be launched the Red 
cavalry was shown to have withdrawn and later again 
located on another delaying position. 

The attached sketch shows delaying positions used by 
the enemy against the south column. The streams flow- 
ing from north to south separted by considerable ridges, 
furnished excellent’ terrain features for delaying action 
against a force moving from east to west. 

Only energetic employment of artillery support and 
repeated fanking movements coérdinated by the brigade 
commander, enabled the Cavalry School Brigade to ad- 
vance against a much weaker enemy. Seven hours and 
seventeen minutes were required to accomplish an ad- 
vance of fifteen miles. 
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The ability of a small force to delay a large one by 
making full use of favorable terrain and long range ma- 
chine gun fire was clearly demonstrated. 

After the brigade had been delayed from two main 
delaying positions, a control was issued to show that the 
Reds had withdrawn west of the line Blaine—Westmore- 
land. The brigade commander then disposed his com- 
mand to prevent the Red Cavalry from slipping around 
the Blue brigade and moving on Onaga during the night. 
He then bivouacked his command in areas south of 
Blaine and west of Westmoreland. Contact was main- 
tained with the Red delaying forces. Late in the after- 
noon, a control was issued showing that the Red regiment 
was bivouacked along the stream about one mile north- 
west of Fostoria. 

The brigade commander was also informed: that the 
detrainment of Blue infantry in rear of the Blue cavalry 
was successfully initiated; that advanced infantry ele- 
ments would march west early June 19th from the line 
Seneca—Onaga; that the rst Cavalry Division would 
march at daylight June 19th to the Blue River to hold 
important crossings between Marysville and Claiburne, 
inclusive, until further orders; and that the Cavalry 
School Brigade would march west at daylight June 19th 
to the Blue River to hold the crossings of the Blue 
River from Claiburne, exclusive, to Manhattan, exclu- 
sive, teporting promptly the movement of Reds in force 
east or notth of the line Stockdale (inclusive) —-Man- 
hattan (exclusive) —Louisville (inclusive) prior to 10:00 
A.M., June rgth. 

Upon receipt of the above instructions, the brigade 
commander ordered an aviation dawn patrol to locate the 
Red cavalry regiment last reported at Fostoria, and to 
reconneiter the critical area on his south flank for Red 
movement and dispositions. 

Scout-car reconnaissance of the critical area to the south 
was ordered to supplement the air reconnaissance, and 
plans were made to move the brigade west to the Blue 
River. The result of the theoretical aviation patrol was 
given to the brigade commander at 4:00 A.M., indicating 
that the Red regiment last reported near Fostoria was 
moving west through Olsberg at daylight. At 5:00 a.M. 
an additional control was given to show that the aviation 
had discovered no Reds on his south flank. 

Upon receipt of the information of the movement of 
the Red cavalry regiment, the brigade commander sent 
some of his remaining scout cars to seize the bridges at 
Randolph and Garrison and hold them until the arrival 
of the brigade. The march of the Cavalry School Bri- 
gade in two columns on Randolph and Garrison was 
ordered. 

Controls issued by umpires with scout cars informed 
the brigade commander that small Red horse elements, 
estimated as troops, were taking up positions to delay 
the columns of the brigade, while the remainder of the 
Red regiment was moving rapidly in two small columns, 
one toward Randolph and another toward Garrison. 

The advance of the brigade was again delayed as out- 


lined for the 18th of June. Upon the approach of the 
brigade to a north-south line through Olsberg, the situa. 
tion was continued by controls to show that the main 
body of the Red cavalry regiment had been able to 
destroy the bridge at Garrison but that the Red force sent 
to Randolph had been unable to accomplish the destruc. 
tion of the bridge at that place, although it had attempt- 
ed to do so, because of the interference of Blue scout 
cats. 

The Blue north column arrived at Randolph to find the 
bridge intact, but a small Red force was holding the 
crossing by fire from the west bank. The commander 
of the ‘Blue north column disposed his command to at- 
tack the Reds by fire at the Randolph bridge, and ordered 
reconnaissance, with scout cars and horse patrols, for 
another crossing. When these orders were issued and the 
column properly disposed, a control was issued to show 
that the Reds had been forced to withdraw to the west. 
The north column was then permitted to proceed to its 
bivouac west of Randolph and troops were disposed to 
protect the crossing at Randolph. Reconnaissance to the 
west was inaugurated to locate and maintain contact wiih 
the Red force shown to be withdrawing. 

The Blue south column arrived at Garrison and found 
the bridge destroyed and the west bank held by the 
enemy. The commander of the south column disposed 
his command to attack the Reds by artillery and ma- 
chine-gun fire and conducted reconnaissance for another 
crossing with scout cars and horse patrols. When the 
Blue force was properly disposed to attack, a control was 
issued to show that the Reds had withdrawn to the 
vicinity of Walsburg. The commander of the south 
column was then directed to the bivouac on the east bank 
of the Blue River. He directed the engineers to secure 
bridging equipment (actually at Fort Riley, but located 
for problem purposes at Holton with the advancing in- 
fantry), for the purpose of building a bridge over the 
Blue River. 

During the night June 1gth-2oth, the gth Engineers 
located a suitable site for constructing a ponton bridge 
over the Blue River about two miles north of Garrison. 

At 4:00 P.M., June rgth, the brigade commander te- 
ceived the following instructions from the 1st Cavalry 
Division: 


Infantry advance elements have reached the line BEAT- 
TIE—BLAINE. One reinforced battalion will arrive by 
trucks at RANDOLPH and another reinforced battalion 
will arrive at GARRISON by trucks at daylight 20 June to 
relieve the Cavalry School Brigade from its mission of pro- 
tecting the bridges at those places. 

Commencing upon relief, the Cavalry School Brigade wil 
protect the left (south) flank of the Blue Army. 


The brigade commander maintained contact with the 
Red regiment during the night June 1gth-2oth, order- 
ed a dawn aviation mission to continue surveillance and 
planned to move, upon relief, to attack and defeat the 
hostile cavalry. 

At 5:00 A.M., the brigade commander was informed 
by umpire conestils that infantry in trucks had arrived, 
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that the c:emy was showing activity which indicated a 
movement to the south and that the ponton bridge was 
completed 

The brizade commander decided to march the brigade 
in two columns without delay to prevent the Red cavalry 
from crossing the Blue River south of Garrison and 
threatening the Blue south flank. 

He therefore ordered the column at Randolph to move 
uth on Highway No. 77 and join with the Garrison 
column just southeast of Walsberg. He led the Garrison 
column north two miles on the river road, crossed the 
Blue River by the ponton bridge which had been con- 
structed and moved west to effect a junction of both 
columns. 

Umpire control at 6:00 A.M. indicated that the Red 
cavalry had moved south from Walsberg. 

When the Randolph and Garrison columns met east of 
Walsberg the brigade commander sent one troop rapidly 
to the high ground just east of Stockdale to hold the 
bridge and prevent the Reds from effecting a crossing at 
that place. He then moved the brigade in one column 
rayidly to the vicinity of Keats to block any Red attempt 
to approach the crossings of the Blue River at Man- 
hattan. 

The Red movement to the south was delayed by har- 
asing action of Blue scout cars (umpire messages to 
brigade commander). As the brigade approached Keats, 
the Reds were shown to be preparing a defensive posi- 
tion on the high ground just northwest of Keats between 
Wildcat Creek and its eastern fork. 

The brigade commander immediately issued orders 
for an attack against the Red position—directing one 
regiment reinforced by artillery to envelop the Red left 
flank and the remainder of the brigade to take up a posi- 
tion astride Highway No. 24 and attack the Red position 
in conjunction with the envelopment. 

When this plan was put into execution, umpire control 
showed the Reds withdrawing to the northwest. Prob- 
lem time was advanced sufficiently to prevent the bri- 
gade commander from pursuing the Red regiment and 
forcing him to bivouac the brigade in the vicinity of 
Keats, ; 

Contact was maintained with the Reds and the brigade 
was placed in bivouac, which was outposted. 


At 4:00 P.M. an umpire control was issued showing 
the Red regiment to be in bivouac along Wildcat Creek 
about four miles northwest of Keats. 

The brigade commander immediately directed scout- 
cat feconnaissance to report any Red movement in the 
direction of Stockdale or Ogden. 

Early June 21st the following information and orders 
from the rst Cavalry Division were furnished the bri- 
gade commander: 

G-2 information of enemy activity in the vicinity of 

SALINA showing rolling stock being accumulated, indicates 

a movement of Red forces by rail. 

The 1st Cavalry Division is operating on the north 


flank, north of MARYSVILLE. 








The return of the Cavalry School Brigade to Fort Riley. 


Blue infantry is holding the crossings of the BLUE 
RIVER from MARYSVILLE to GARRISON pending the 
arrival of the main infantry forces later 21 June. 

The Cavalry School Brigade will move to prevent the 
Red infantry from crossing the REPUBLICAN or KAN- 
SAS RIVERS in the vicinity of FORT RILEY. 


The brigade commander decided to contain the Red 
regiment with a reinforced squadron and move the te- 
mainder of the brigade to block the road and railroad 
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bridges in the vicinity of Junction City to oppose any 
crossing of Reds in force. 

When the brigade commander started the movement 
of his brigade at dawn June 21st to accomplish the pre- 
ceding plan, a control from his scout-car and horse patrol 
reconnaissance agencies, maintaining contact with the 
Red regiment, was issued to the effect that the Red 
regiment had broken camp and was marching south in 
two columns. Later controls were given to the brigade 
commander to show that the Red regiment was evidently 
protected by scout cars and rear guards. 

The brigade commander decided to request aviation 
observation of the Salina movement, with prompt report 
of any troop movements to the east, and to march the 
brigade immediately to block any Red movement to the 
east over the Republican and Kansas Rivers in the vicin- 
ity of Fort Riley. 

When the brigade had reached a line four miles north 
of the military reservation, a control was issued informing 
the brigade commander that his scout cars had accom- 
plished sufficient delay to prevent the Red regiment from 
moving south or west of Fort Riley and that the Red 
regiment was preparing a defensive position on the high 
ground along the northern part of the Fort Riley reser- 
vation. 

The brigade commander ordered some scout cars of 
each regiment to maintain contact with the Red regi- 
ment, to discover its defensive position, its Hanks and 
reserve and marched his two columns on Highway No. 
77 and the road one mile east of Highway No. 77 to 
attack the Red defensive position. 

On the reservation the enemy position was thinly out- 
lined with light machine guns under umpire direction. 
Initially it held the line Randolph Hill—Custer Hill 
with two squadrons, one squadron. being in reserve west 
of Wolf Canyon. 

As the brigade approached the northern edge of the 
reservation, the brigade commander decided to attack 
with the 13th Cavalry, in dismounted action, against 
Custer and Randolph Hills, the 2d Cavalry to make a 
wide maneuver to the west and south and enter the reser- 
vation at J. Dixon and attack the Red left and rear, and 
the 14th Field Artillery from positions north of Estes 
Gate to place fires on Randolph Hill—Custer Hill and be 
prepared to shift fire to Carpenter Hill, Arnold Divide, 
and Four Way Divide. 

The plan of the brigade commander was -communi- 
cated to the umpires with the outlined Red regiment. 
The Red dispositions were rapidly changed to oppose the 
Blue attack, by placing the reserve squadron on Arnold 
Divide and forming a new reserve with the squadron on 
Randolph Hill. 

Figure 4 shows the final enemy dispositions and the 
positions of the Cavalry School Brigade for the attack. 

The value of a maneuver which places a large propor- 
tion of the attacking force in rear of an enemy flank, 
thereby making the enemy position untenable when 
strongly attacked by both components of the attacking 
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force was forcibly demonstrated. Such a maneuver, Pos. 
sible to cavalry in situations of this type, brings out the 
value of the horse on the battlefield as a rapid means of 
transporting an attacking force to a highly favorable 
position. Executed as a purely dismounted attack, the 
time consumed by maneuver would have enabled the 
enemy to improve his position and obtain a long delay, 
finally withdrawing by means of his horses with but 
small losses. 

The Blue attack was carried through, and the Red 
regiment was decisively defeated and driven to the east, 

When the attack was stopped, the 1 3th Cavalry, rein- 
forced by Troop A, gth Engineer Squadron, were in pos- 
session of Custer Hill and Randolph Hill and were pre- 
paring to continue forward; the 2d Cavalry was on Four 
Way Divide and at Hay Camp assembling under bri- 
gade orders; and the brigade reserve and the artillery 
were moving rapidly to block the bridges at Fort Riley. 

At the conclusion of the exercise the brigade assembled 
by unit at Morris Hill and marched into Fort Riley 
about noon, June 21st. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The regimental field trains, operated in a baggage sec- 
tion and a supply section, were sufficient to supply the 
brigade without assistance from the Division Quarter- 


master Squadron, and furthermore they were never taxed, 


to full operating capacity. 

The idea of relieving a horse of excess weight should 
apply to pack animals as well as riding animals, and 
whenever it can be foreseen, the loads and even the 
packs should be transported in the baggage section of 
the field train. This applies particularly to the adminis 
trative packs. 

The animal-drawn vehicle as a link between the pack 
horse and the motorized field train is unnecessary and a 
hindrance to mobility. 

The trailer, present type, is of doubtful value within 
the regiment. It could much better be replaced by 
another truck, preferably a small pick-up truck. 

The need for a regimental command car is obvious, 
but the small-sized scout-car platoon should not be 
robbed for this purpose. 

The need for motorcycles for messenger service was 
apparent, and the one motorcycle per regiment actually 
available was inadequate. 

The radio is a very valuable means of communication 
under certain conditions, but will slow down rather than 
speed up operations unless supplementary means are pro- 
vided and utilized. 

The present organization of the machine-gun units is 
sound and their use as taught at the Cavalry School 1s 
correct. The difference in characteristics of the light 
and heavy machine guns is opposed to their consolidation 
in machine-gun squadrons. The characteristics of the 
light gun fit it for use in accompanying and close sup- 


porting fire; those of the heavy gun fit it for general 


supporting fire. 
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Progress in Cavalry Mechanization: 
Scout Car Developments 


By Coronet Cuarces L. Scorr, Cavalry 


GENERAL 


A: military nations of the world today are seeking 


improvements in weapons, in armament, and in 

all possible means for waging war. Every nation 
hopes to develop its equipment ina mannet which will 
give its armies and its individual fighting soldiers an 
advantage over a possible enemy. A superiority in equip- 
ment, armament, organization, and training 1s regarded 
as the most certain and in the long run the least costly 
method in men and money to assure victory over an 
enemy. ane 
The cavalry has not lost sight of this guiding principle 
in its organization and armament of horsed cavalry, nor 
in its experiments to date in mechanization. There are 
cavalrymen and others who state: “The Cavalry is de- 
veloping too many costly and heavy vehicles for its use. 
All it needs to do in mechanization is to take the com- 
mercial vehicles we see on the street—the motorcycle, 
the light passenger car and the truck—put men and weap- 
ons in them and go on to perform its missions.” Such a 
statement is fundamentally unsound, and it would be 
just as reasonable to say that the army is wasting its 
time in the development of a mote effective shoulder rifle 
and should go into the commercial stores of the country, 
take .22, .32, .45 caliber rifles or rifles of any make and 
go on to war; or that the Air Corps did not need a special 
kind of airplane but should take and use the commercial 
ship for its wartime needs. Furthermore, statements 
of this nature display an ignorance of cavalry experimen- 
tation to date and the mechanized means essential for 
cavalry, if it is to perform effectively its assigned mis- 
sions on normal terrain, in bad weather and against any 
likely type of opposition. 

Of course, should war come upon us unexpectedly, 
cavalry and all other arms of the service would immedi- 
ately make use of the different types of commercial ve- 
hicles readily available. They would be very valuable 
and, in some instances, very effective, as has already been 
determined by practical tests in the cavalry. However; 
the cavalry knows by these tests that such commercial 
vehicles do not meet all cavalry needs by any means, and 
to any well-informed person it is apparent that such com- 
mercial types can not meet on anything like equal terms 
the mechanized vehicles of the leading armies of the 
world of today, or perform efficient work off roads on the 
battlefield, 

Fully realizing the foregoing facts and thé importance 
of the mechanization problem that has been assigned to 


the cavalry by the War Department, the Chief of Cav- 


" alty’s office, the Chief of Ordnance, the Cavalry School, 


We should demand “breed- 
ing’ in our Iron Horse for 
use on cavalry missions. 


the Cavalry Board, and the 1st Cavalry (Mecz.) have 
all devoted the utmost thought and attention to the de- 
velopment of suitable equipment and to its practical use 
in cavalry organizations and on cavalry missions. The 
powers and limitations of many forms of commercial 
motor transportation have been carefully determined in 
practical tests and carefully recorded. Using the good 
features of various commercial vehicles brought out in 
these tests, a number of special types of vehicles have at 
last been built which meet successfully practical tests for 
cavalry employment. All of these special vehicles prove, 
for the purpose for which they were designed, to be much 
more effective than any commercial vehicle obtainable. 
Every type developed and adopted has a definite place 
in a sound scheme for cavalry mechanization. 

Some ask: “Why doesn’t cavalry decide on one 
armored vehicle, adopt it and thus make for uniform- 
ity?” “What 1s the idea of so many types of vehicles?” 
The answer to these questions is that effective mechani- 
zation plans for units such as a mechanized regiment, or 
for a large unit such as the cavalry division, must pro- 
vide special vehicles to perform a number of special 
duties. It is just as impossible to get a single type of 
vehicle to perform efficiently every type of duty in a 
mechanized unit as it would be to get a single weapon 
in an infantry regiment that would do the work of the 
pistol, the rifle, the machine gun, and the 8:1-mm 
mortar. We thus find in a mechanized organization the 





Puoto No. 1 
Scout Car, 1926, stuck on a 15 per cent slope. 
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following vehicles assigned to the réles for which they 
are more effective than other types of vehicles: 

Motorcycles. Purely commercial vehicles. Highly i im- 
portant and quite suitable for liaison, communication, 
trafic control, outguard and flankguard duties. 

Passenger Cars and Trucks. Also purely commercial 
vehicles for administrative, supply and maintenance 
purposes. 

Scout Car. A special vehicle constructed with a mini- 
mum number of changes in the chassis and major parts 
of a commercial 4-wheel, 4-wheel-drive vehicle. This 
vehicle requires only minor changes in commercial design 
in order to carry suitable armament, radio communica- 
tion, puncture- -proof tires, and armor to reduce vulnerabil- 
ity, especially to mid- and long-range fire from caliber 
.30 weapons. It is a sturdy, reasonably effective cross- 
country vehicle—armed, equipped and armored to put 
up an effective fight in the performance of its command 
and reconnaissance duties. It is much more useful in all 
its assigned rdles than any commercial type available. 

Armored Car. A more powerful and heavily armored 
4-wheel, 4-wheel-drive vehicle than the scout car. De- 
signed for long-distance reconnaissance and to meet more 
opposition than is expected by the scout car. 

Combat Car. A still more powerful and effective cross- 
country vehicle than either the scout car or the armored 
car. A full track vehicle used especially for cross-coun- 
try work and for shock action. Nothing in the com- 
mercial market can compare with it for the purposes 
for which it was designed. 

Half-track Car. A special vehicle designed for the 
transportation of machine-gun crews across country for 
the support of combat car attacks and to take over and 
hold ground captured by combat cars. It is a much more 
effective cross-country vehicle than any commercial 4- 
wheel vehicle. 

A glance at the foregoing list of vehicles and their 
assigned roles clearly brings out the principle for the 
utilization of commercial types to perform important 
functions for which they are suited and the progressive 
development of special types to fulfill effectively certain 
special roles. The combination of all these vehicles in a 
team makes possible effective operations on roads, across 
country and on normal terrain that would be impossible 
with only commercial types or a single special type. The 
number of tactical plays possible and the development of 
the full power of these vehicles in a tactical team, like 
any other team, is dependent on the judgment and the 
initiative of the team captain. 





Tue Scout Car 


A brief history of the development of the Cavalry 
scout car now declared standard follows. Every cavalry- 
man should have a general knowledge of this develop- 
ment. 

The start of the scout car for cavalry was initiated in 
1923 with the introduction of a cross-country car into the 
regiment, brigade headquarters troop, and the division 
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headquarters troop. This vehicle was intended at this 
time merely as an administrative vehicle for command, 
liaison and transport purposes. The first model, however, 
was not constructed and tested until 1926. This car, 
T-1, was a simple bucket-seat commercial Pontiac cat 
(See Photo No. 1). Among the adverse comments in 
the Cavalry Board test were the following: 

Car was not sufficiently sturdy to withstand rough use, 

Ability to negotiate slopes and ditches too limited. 

Cross-country ability very limited. 

Power plant not satisfactory. 

Crew exposed. 

Large tires necessary for cross-country work, but very 

itnialile. 

No armament or gun mounts. 

In view of the many defects in this car, the Cavalry 
Board would not recommend adoption of this model; but 
even in spite of its defects the car proved so useful on 
roads and across favorable country in good weather that 
the board recommended that a new model be designed to 
correct some of the defects of the T-1. 

The further development of the scout car, after this 
first model, lead the cavalry off into the construction of 
armored cars for the armored car squadron as a unit in 
the cavalry division, and combat cars for mechanized 
cavalry. However, the principle of the employment of 
scout cars with the cavalry regiment was fostered and 
tested at the Cavalry School, principally through the 
use with regiments of old reconnaissance cars. Also a 
most valuable development was carried on with an old 
second-hand Studebaker scout car. (See Photo No. 2.) 
With this vehicle a free turret and most effective gun 
mounts with two points of support for machine guns 
were developed. These initial developments improved 
upon by the Ordnance Department are now incorporated 





Puoto No. 2 
° 1 
Scout Car with free turret and gun mounts, developed at the 


Cavalry School. 


into the latest models of armored cars and combat cats 
and add greatly to their effectiveness in stationary and 
moving fire. 

In 1934, as a result of the work with scout cars and 
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the pro, ct regiment at the Cavalry School, in which 
work th: practical value of such a vehicle in speeding 
up reco: naissance and counter-reconnaissance, etc., and 
in conse: ving horseflesh was definitely proved, the War 
Department authorized the development and the gradual 
rocurement of six of these vehicles for each cavalry regi- 
ment of the Regular Army. Just at this time sufficient 
public works funds became available which made the 
prompt procurement of these vehicles possible. The mili- 
tary characteristics of the model desired had to be drawn 
up at once and the purchase of same expedited. In writ- 
ing the specifications for this scout car a careful engineer- 
ing study was made of all types of armored cars, the old 
J-1 scout car and the Studebaker car, and the objective 


“was to include as many of the good features developed 


in past experiment and still procure a fairly simple and 
elective vehicle largely of commercial design. This 
study showed conclusively that a passenger car chassis 
was too light and the motive power too small to provide 
a rugged and durable vehicle to carry crew, weapons, 
equipment, radio, and puncture-proof tires. Therefore a 
1¥%4-ton truck chassis was necessary. The chassis pur- 
chased was a 4-wheel, 4-wheel-drive 1‘/-ton truck, and 
after incorporating in this vehicle the foregoing items, 
it was found that about 800 pounds of armor could be 
added for protection to the crew without overloading 
the chassis or engine. Photo No. 3 shows this scout car. 

It is interesting to check the good points of this vehicle 
brought out by practical tests against the defects in the 
first model and to note the great strides in development. 
The comparison is shown below: 


1926 Car 1934 Car 
MED oo kot esoses Unsatisfactory. Excellent. 
Cross-country ability ..... Poor. Good. 
MPEG) 5 25a, 0's 3s ts ha None. Two cal. .20 LMG. 
one cal. 50 MG, one 
Thompson sub MG. 
Radio communication ..... None Each car shielded 
and capable of car- 
rying radio. 
Mud test (see Photo No. 
ica kbs oh aes Poor. Excellent. 
Slope test (see Photos Nos. 
| ooen 0 POO. Excellent. 
Tire vulnerability ........ Poor. Excellent. 
SS See None. Crew protection 


against cal. .30 at 
ranges over 200 yds. 


Since criticism has been made of the cost of the 1934 
scout car as compared to the cost of the 1926 car, it is well 
to analyze these figures. The difference in cost of the 
chassis of the two vehicles is not over $750, and go°/, of 
the difference in cost is the result of the addition of es- 
sential items of equipment called for in the military 
characteristics of the latest cars that were omitted from 
the bucket-seat vehicle, i.e., one anti-tank gun and 
mount, two light machine guns, one submachine gun, 
shielding for radio, puncture-proof tires, armor. No one 
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can argue that this equipment is not needed to secure a 
more effective vehicle for cavalry missions. 

We also hear many persons inquire: “Why provide 
armor for these vehicles? The soldier in ranks has no 
armor, why is it necessary to give protection to cavalry- 





Puoto No. 3 
Scout Car, 1934, moving up a 25 per cent slope. (This car can 
travel up a 4o per cent slope.) 


men in vehicles?” The answer to this query is that the 
individual soldier on foot or horseback can quickly utilize 
many terrain features, to take cover when under fire. The 
motor vehicle on the other hand is most conspicuous, dif- 
ficult to conceal, requires more time to take advantage 
of cover than either a foot soldier or a horseman and can- 
not use the very incidents of the terrain such as ditches, 
gulleys, shell holes, and small terrain features which are 
ideal cover for such individuals. 


Unless, therefore, we expect the crews of scout cars 
to stop and abandon their vehicles the moment they are 
fired on, they must be given some atmor protection in 
order to afford them anything like an equal chance for 
the self-protection available to the individuals on foot or 
horseback. The amount of armor carried on the cavalry 
scout car gives reasonable protection to the crew against 
.30 caliber fire at ranges over 200 yards. Without this 
armor, a vehicle of this size is an easy prey to riflemen 
and machine guns at ranges up to 1,000 yards. The small 
amount spent for this armor is certain to save the lives of 
many soldiers composing the crews of this car and thus 
add to their boldness and consequent efficiency in the 
performance of cavalry missions. Both theoretical studies 
and practical work have proven that the present items - 
included in the latest scout car and omitted from the 
1926 car are essential to an effective cavalry reconnais- 
sance vehicle. 

In all developments of cavalry combat vehicles the 
constant endeavor has been made to keep the weight of 
each type of vehicle as low as possible. Unfortunately, 
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requirements for power, ruggedness, crew space, weap- 
ons, puncture-proof tires, radio, and some armor protec- 
tion’ ate diametrically opposed to lightness and all tend 
to increase the weight 7 cavalry vehicles. Many valuable 
developments appear almost yearly in the automotive in- 
dustry and a careful study of such development by the 
Ordnance Department and the cavalry coupled with the 
necessity for overcoming defects which show up in practi- 
cal work with present cavalry vehicles will surely lead 
to new and more effective models. Even now very valu- 
able suggestions are under consideration for the improve- 
ment in the gun mounts, weight and power and silhou- 
ette of the cavalry scout car. When these changes are 
made in future procurement, a more effective vehicle will 
result. To reiterate, the cavalry problem of today 1s not 
to be satisfied with commercial designs unsuited for war- 
time use, but to work up, by the use of major commercial 
parts, a simple effective fighting vehicle with armor and 
armament so that it can be produced from blue prints by 
the automotive industry in about the same time as a 


July-Augus, 


standard commercial vehicle. 

The successful cavalry leaders of the past have all fully 
appreciated the value of a well-bred horse of the type to 
meet cavalry needs. Men who served with Fortest duri 
the Civil War will tell you that he personally devoted 
much time to the selection of the mounts for his com. 
mand and that the animals he used at the start and cop. 
stantly sought throughout the war were a well-bred cay. 
alry type. However, before the end of the war he was 
forced to use any kind of scrub horse and even mules, 
but that did not alter the fact that such animals were 
merely a makeshift. Therefore, in this day of the “Iron 
Horses” for use on cavalry missions we should fix our 
types and demand breeding (i.e., speed, correct design, 
and equipment) and insist upon these requisites, To 
adopt a policy for taking any cheap ill-bred scrub iron 
horse obtainable in quantity on the streets of the nation 
is certain to greatly reduce the effectiveness of mechan- 
ized cavalry units in the performance of their missions, It 
is a makeshift poorly planned procedure. 


One System of Regimental Training 


By LreEUTENANT CoLoneL Kart S. Braprorp, Cavalry 


MONG the many obstacles to the proper training 
of a cavalry regiment in peace, perhaps the most 
difficult to surmount are the many and varied 

subjects to be covered, the demands of target practice 
and guard duty, the rapid turnover of officers, the receipt 
of recruits and remounts in driblets, detached service, 
special duty and fatigue for enlisted men, bad weather 
at northern stations, training of civilian components and 
interruptions from unforeseen events. These, like the 
poor, are always with us. To fight them is like butting 
one’s head against a stone wall. The only practical solu- 
tion is to devise a system of training which admits the 
inevitablity of the obstacles and tries to minimize their 
evil effects. 

Conditions differ so much at different posts that no 
oie system of training is entirely applicable to all. How- 
ever, the system described below is sound and, with 
modifications, should be applicable to most ‘situations. 
It was used for a period of two years with more than satis- 
factory results by a regiment which had the advantages 
of being stationed alone on a reservation of eighteen 
square miles, with no R.O.T.C. or C.M.T.C. to train; 
but had the disadvantages of a very severe climate, no 
other branches for combined training, and a C.C.C. sub- 
district to run, varying at different times between fifteen 
and thirty camps. 

The usual training cycle is a year. The principal disad- 
vantage of this plan is that many forms of training are 
practiced only once, or during only one short period, in 
the year. Men absent during any particular period miss 
the corresponding training completely. Recruits and re- 


mounts joining troops during the year miss that part of 
the training which has already been covered. Even for 
old men and horses, frequent repetition, so necessary to 
keep individuals and units trained, is lacking. The cute 
for this condition is the division of the year into more 
than one training cycle. 

The training year in this regiment was divided into 
four cycles. Each consisted of one quarter, of thirteen 
weeks. Of these one quarter was devoted. exclusively to 
target practice. This in turn was broken into phases of: 
Pistol and saber (2 weeks), preliminary rifle exercises (2 
weeks), range practice, rifle (5 weeks), light machine 
gun practice (2 weeks), musketry and combat practice 
firing (2 weeks), total 13 weeks. Each troop had its own 
pistol and saber course. Men fired dismounted pistol and 
went immediately to mounted pistol and saber practice. 
A regimental board scored record practice for ail troops. 
All troops except the Machine Gun Troop went on the 
rifle range together and fired shoulder to shoulder. Each 
troop had three targets and one group of about five men 
per target was fired through instruction and record prac- 
tice each week. A field officer was in charge of firing. 
Musketry and combat firing followed range practice. No 
firing was done in the afternoons. Ammunition allow 
ances for the year, except some small-bore indoors in the 
winter and blanks for combat operations, were expended 
during this quarter. 

The other three quarters of the year constituted train- 
ing cycles for all other subjects. In each cycle the training 
was identical. Repetition was obtained at fairly frequent 
intervals. If Private John Jones was sick or on detached 
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service, urlough, special duty, guard or any of the other 
various iorms of absenteeism in one quarter, the chances 
were that he was present in at least one of the other two 
quarters and received at least one cycle of training in the 
year. The same applied to recruits and remounts. 

Present methods of training management include the 
preparat: ion and carrying out of programs and master 
schedules in each unit from the regiment to include the 
troop. Programs listing the objectives to be attained 
mean next to nothing, especially for small units, as the 
objectives are the same at all times and may be summed 
up as ‘to have a well-trained unit.” 

Master schedules allocate a certain number of hours 
during the training period to each subject. For troop 
units, these schedules mean little because the troop com- 
mander during his first year rarely knows what training 
his unit needs most. Such schedules also lead each troop 
commander to specialize in subjects he is most interested 
in. Riding, shooting, and tactics are the three favorites, 
toward one of which many officers lean to the detriment 
of the others, rather than giving their units balanced 
training. Furthermore, unforeseen interruptions, such as 
visits from higher authority, usually tesult in the subject 
scheduled for the last part of the year being slighted. 
Troop and squadron master schedules tend toward vetud- 
anced training in higher units. For instance, if Troop A 
practices the attack while Troop B 1s working on the de- 
fense, the squadron is not thoroughly trained in either 
subject at any one time, with resultant loss in benefit 
from squadron training. The same applies to squadrons in 
the regiment. The best result is attained when the regi- 
mental directive (call it program or schedule as you like) 
approaches a more or less detailed schedule of training 
for all units in the regiment. 

The schedule used by the regiment under discussion, 
therefore, included a table, in which were listed com- 
bat operations, obviously the basis of all training, as well 
as other important training subjects to be covered. The 
table follows: 











WEEK CoMBAT OPERATIONS SPECIAL TRAINING 
1st 
(Begins 1st 
Monday Reconnaissance Scouting and Patrolling 
in each 
Quarter) 
2d Counterreconnaissance Scouting and Patrolling 





3d Marches, with Advance, 








Rear and Flank Guards Map Reading 
4th Camps, with Outposts Map Reading 
5th Deployed Defense Musketry 





6th Position Defense Antiaircraft Combat 
7th Withdrawal from Action Defense against Chemical 














and Delaying Action Warfare 
8th Dismounted Attack Musketry 
9th Mounted Attack Training with Light Ma- 
chine Gun 
10th Combined Attack Preliminary Rifle Marks- 
Bees) manship 





11th Attack and Defense of Antimechanization Com- 
River Lines and Defiles _ bat 


12th Exploitation and Pursuit 





Preliminary Pistol 
Marksmanship 


First Aid and Hygiene 





13th Riot Duty 





ONE SYSTEM OF REGIMENTAL TRAINING 
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Routine subjects not in the table, such as mounted and 
dismounted drill, equitation, care of animals and equip- 
ment, manual of arms, display of equipment, shelter 
tent drill and guard duty, were included in troop training 
to the extent considered necessary without slighting the 
subjects in the table. The regimental plans and training 
officer, when weekly schedules came in, simply checked 
to see that troops and squadrons included some review of 
each of the two subjects prescribed for the week. 

The table was followed by all units; regiments, squad- 
rons, and troops. The yearly practice march of two weeks 
coincided in the proper cycle with the two weeks devoted 
to marches and camp. Riot duty and first aid and hygiene 
were given the week corresponding to the Christmas 
holidays and were thus missed once during the year. 
Subjects missed for any other reason were skipped and 
picked up the next quarter, thus avoiding the usual 
scramble to make up slighted subjects at the last minute 
before the arrival of the inspector. Subjects in the right- 
hand column were repeated in any and all Appropriate 
combat operations, as well as being reviewed in the week 
shown. 

The table insured that training was progressive. How 
was it made concurrent? By assigning Monday, Tues- 
day, and Wednesday of each week as troop training 
days, Thursday as squadron training day, Friday as regi- 
mental training day and Saturday for special purposes, 
such as ceremonies and inspections by various units. It 
was prescribed that on squadron day ‘there would be at- 
tached to each squadron a small machine gun unit (sec- 
tion or platoon), a 37-mm gun squad, a scout car section, 
a radio and panel squad, and a demolition squad from the 
Machine Gun and Headquarters Troops for training 
with the squadron. These two troops attended all the 
regimental training. 

It may seem that this system was heavy in training of 
units above the troop. When it is considered that troops 
received training on squadron and regimental days within 
the higher units and that many squadron and regimental 
days were missed due to unforeseen events, it will be seen 
that troops had plenty of training and that higher units 
received their share. Plenty of room for initiative of 
junior commanders was found within the blocks of train- 
ing laid out and in the methods and thoroughness of this 
training. 

Under this system troops submitted weekly schedules 
for Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday only, squadrons 
for all Thursdays in each quarter and the regiment for all 
Fridays and Saturdays in each quarter. The Saturday 
schedules allotted a reasonable number of days for cere- 
monies and inspections of squadrons and troops. 


A typical weekly schedule of subjects follows: 


1ST QUARTER, 1ST WEEK. ANY RIFLE TROOP 
Monday 
7 :30- 9 :00—Equitation. 
9 :00-10 :30—Scouting and Patrolling, Mounted. 
Tuesday. 


7 :30- 9:00—Mounted Drill, Squad and Platoon. 
9 :00-10 :30—Scouting and Patrolling, Dismounted. 
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Wednesday 


7 :30- 9 :00—Mounted Drill, Troop. 
9 :00-10 :30—Troop as Reconnaissance Detachment. 


EITHER SQUADRON 


:30- 8:30—Mounted Drill. 
:30-10 :30—Squadron, with Attached Units, as Reconnaissance 
Detachment. 


REGIMENT 
7 :30-10 :30—Regiment on Reconnaissance. 
SATURDAY 
8 :30-10 :00—Regimental Review and Inspection, Full Field 
Equipment. 

The Machine Gun and Headquarters Troops followed 
the regimental schedule as closely as practicable. Time 
not required by these troops for extensive training in 
combat operations was devoted to perfecting their spe- 
cialties; in the Machine Gun Troop, machine guns and 
37-mm guns and, in the Headquarters Troop, scout 
cars, cargo trucks, communications and demolitions. The 
band held musical practice daily and was used at times 
to outline the enemy in combat operations. 

All units were required to train with a proportion of 
all of their elements present. For instance, no rifle troop 


7 
8 


ever turned out for mounted work without a ratio of two 


light machine guns per rifle platoon. Even if equitation 
were on the schedule, the light machine gun pack horses 
were either held aside or practiced in being driven. 

Officers were trained. for higher command by having 
each field officer command the regiment, each troop com- 
mander a squadron and each lieutenant a troop on at least 
one day each quarter. Noncommissioned officers and 
privates followed the same system. Mobilization assign- 
ments were considered in these details of personnel. Re- 
serve officers on active duty with the regiment wete as- 
signd to appropriate units and took part in the regularly 
scheduled training and administration of that unite. 

At least once each quarter the two troops of a rifle 
squadron were combined on Thursday into a near war 
strength troop and commanded during training hours by 
one of the troop commanders and on one Friday each 
quarter the two rifle squadrons were combined into a near 
war strength squadron and commanded by one of the 
squadron commanders. 

Two unannounced tests of readiness for field service 
and several night exercises were held during the year. 
Troops and squadrons held the usual monthly overnight 
marches and camps. 

All outdoor training in combat operations was by 
means of field exercises and maneuvers. At least once 
each quarter the two squadrons had a two-sided ma- 
neuver. 

All training was planned for outdoors, mounted, no 
matter what the time of year. This saved for outdoor 
training many mild spells during the winter which are 
ordinarily lost in schedules in which certain whole 
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periods of time are devoted to indoor work. Even durin 
bad weather horse exercise and stables were held, but 
horse exercise was never held when any other form of 
training was possible. Old and well-trained extra horses 
were placed in pasture and all horses were herded in the 
afternoons. 

When training had to be indoors, the same subjects 
scheduled for outdoors were held as nearly as practicable 
in the barracks. For instance, if the Monday on the 
typical weekly schedule shown above was inclement, 
Troop A, for example, had horse exercise and stables, 
After horse exercise the troop commander took the non- 
commissioned officers of the troop and the lieutenant took 
the privates for theoretical instruction in equitation and 
scouting and patrolling, dismounted. If Friday was a bad 
day, after horse exercise the first sergeant took stables and 
all the officers of the regiment solved the regimental field 
exercise as a Map exercise or map maneuver indoors. Each 
problem was drawn up for this regiment, not an imagi- 
nary one, and was on the map of this reservation, No 
canned problems were used. Orders were oral. Frequent- 
ly such problems were solved on the map in one quarter 
and on the ground during the next quarter. This indoor 
instruction took the place of the usual officers’ school in 
tactics and the noncommissioned officers’ school. In this 
scheme, officers and men were always prepared for the 
subjects to be covered in indoor work instead of having 
to look up an inclement weather schedule at the last 
minute. Firing in gallery range and riding hall work 
were held during the winter months by platoons accord- 
ing to special schedules. 

Every morning was devoted to military’ work, after- 
noons to administrative duties, prescribed post and troop 
schools other than tactical and noncommissioned officers’ 
schools, courts, boards, and fatigue. Recruits and te- 
mounts when received were given only sufficient train- 
ing in separate groups to enable them to take their places 
in ranks without injury to themselves. This time aver- 
aged about three weeks for recruits and six for remounts. 
Team sports, especially mounted sports; such as, polo, 
horse shows, gymkanas, and cross-country rides, were 
fostered. 


This system of training rolled around like a wheel. 
Everyone knew just what was expected of him at all 
times. The regiment may not have been particularly 
outstanding in any one specialty, but it was equally as 
good, for example, in the mounted attack as in the dis 
mounted attack. In other words, training was balanced 
and kept strictly up-to-date at all times. No rehearsals 
for visiting Brass Hats was ever necessary. Not a single 
hour was devoted to special brushing-up on training for 
the yearly tactical inspection, which was passed with 
commendatory remarks by the inspector. This is not a 
bad standard to set for any outfit. 


IT Is MORE VITAL: that our own officers be kept informed than that a possible enemy 
be denied information —GatTcu. 
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Troop B, 4th Cavalry, watering in Little Big Horn River, June 25, 1936 





A Visit to Scene of Custer’s Last Stand 


By Captain Georce W. Bussey, 4th Cavalry 


N June 22d, in compliance with Special Orders, 

Headquarters Fort Meade, South Dakota, Troop 

B, 4th Cavalry, with one scout car section, one 
section of heavy machine guns, and Detachments of the 
Medical and Veterinary Corps, attached, a total strength 
of three officers, eighty enlisted men, and seventy- five 
animals, marched to Deadwood, South Dakota, where it 
entrained for Hardin, Montana, to participate in the 
observance of the sixtieth anniversary of Custer’s last 
fight. The troop, with attachments, returned to Fort 
Meade on June 28th. 

The above paragraph tells the story, nothing but the 
story—but, not quite the whole story, for between the 
lines lie a number of facts and opinions believed worthy 
of amplification, and to that end this article is written. 

Regimental policy requires that each Troop of the 4th 
Cavalry include in its training objective a drill or series 
of demonstrations suitable for presentation to either mili- 
tary or civilian audiences as required by circumstances. 
No definite number of training hours are allotted for this 
purpose, but each troop commander makes use of a 
teasonable amount of time throughout the year with a 
view to being ready to exhibit with only the slightest 
advance notice. 

These shows vary with the ideas of the troop com- 


manders, guided by the principle that all must be truly 


Cavalry troop with latest 
equipment joins in observ- 
ance of Battle of Little Big 
Horn Anniversary. 


cavalry in spirit and execution, whether that cavalry be 
horse or mechanized, and all lean strongly in the training 
regulation direction. To the native westerner, the horse 
is still as familiar as the automobile, and his ideas of the 
inherent powers and limitations of the horse are definite 
and intelligent, so that the introduction of any note of 
artificiality 1 into an exhibition would automatically doom 
it to failure. Hence, while a western audience might 
look with attention upon pageantry and fancy drills, 
their fullest enthusiasm is more likely to be aroused by 
excellent execution of those workaday functions in which 
the riding animal particularly excels. 

Since the day of departure fell on Monday, all rail- 
way transportation was spotted on Saturday, June 20th, 
and, assisted by the regimental train, most of the neces- 
sary supplies and equipment, including forage and grain, 
was loaded that afternoon. 

Rolling stock consisted of: one forty-five-foot flat car 
for the two scout cars, one sixty-foot baggage car used 
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for a cook car and carrying all mess supplies and equip- 
ment as well as the arms and ammunition of the com- 
mand, two box cars (one for forage grain and all animal 
equipment, and one for personal equipment, baggage 
and miscellaneous articles incident to the movement), 
three forty-foot stock -cars, padded and sanded, each 
carrying twenty-five horses, and three Pullman sleepers 
for personnel. While transport regulations prescribe 
twenty-five riding animals to a forty-foot car, experience, 
both on this trip and in the past, indicates that one or 
two additional animals may be carried to advantage. The 
tighter they are packed, the better they ride. While the 
car may appear full before starting, within a few minutes 
a great deal of spare room appears as the animals shift 
and settle down. 

A scout car section requires at least a forty-foot car 
for secure loading, and forty-five-foot cars are better. 
Their weight of nine thousand pounds makes caution in 
loading essential. Platforms should be carefully tested. 
In this entrainment a siding permitting the cars to be 
driven on from the end of the flat car was available, and 
railroad ties provided an excellent bridge from platform 
to car. The sketch shows the method employed for 
securing the cars in place. While not believed necessary 
under field conditions, in this instance one member of 
the crew of each car rode in it, principally to guard 
against hoboes. 

The stock cars were padded as follows: Grain sacks 
were tacked along one edge of a plank 2” x 6”, straw 
inserted to form a pad, and the loose edge of the sack 
drawn tightly over the straw was tacked snugly, forming 
a straw upholstered cushion. The planks were then 
spiked firmly to the sides of the car at the proper height 
to protect the rump and tail from rubbing against the car 
walls. If the bottom edge of the padding” board is set 
3 feet, 10 inches above the floor it will fit the average 
horse perfectly. While there may be no advantage in 
loading head and tail, still, that was the method used, 
and hence the padding was continuous around the cars. 
On long trips some horses will eat out the padding, but, 
in general, it serves its purpose very well. Specifically, 
there were no injuries to tails or rumps on this trip. All 
cars should be thoroughly cleared of nails or splintered 
boards before loading, and the spikes which secure the 
padding boards must be driven flush with the plank 
beneath the padding. 

The troop with attachments marched from Fort 
Meade at five a.M., arriving at Deadwood at eight-thirty. 
Distance, about sixteen miles; road, one-half pavement 
and one-half gravel; weather, hot. The last mile and 
one-half was covered at the walk. Horses were watered, 
tied on the picket line, fed hay, and the equipment 
removed. While the animals were eating their hay, 
loading was completed and men were assigned to cars. 
At ten o'clock grain was fed, and at eleven all horses 
were again watered. It was noticeable that all drank 


freely. 


July-Augus, 
In preparation for the trip, shipping boots had been 


made, a complete set and one spare per horse. These 
boots were of the bell type—a truncated cone—cut from 
old inner tubes procured without expense, fitting loosely 
around the pastern and falling down over the hoof. Two 
holes and-a leather thong secured the boot in place, 
though a slot and rubber arrow has been used success 
fully. For horse show and polo horses which ate shipped 
more frequently a better method is to lap and hot patch 
the edge to form a smooth joint. Any garage will make 
up mes 4 boots at about ten or fifteen cents a pair. Boots 
made in this manner are pulled on like a stocking wrong. 
side out and then turned down over the hoof. In addj- 
tion to their use as shipping boots, they may be used 
advantageously as auxiliary boots in connection with 
regular polo boots, giving perfect protection to coronet 
wail heels. Observation of six shipments of horses has 
never disclosed an injury to coronet or hoof of horses so 
equipped. 

All the troop horses were shipped shod and booted, 
and upon arrival it was found that only twenty boots 
had been torn off, with no injury to any horse. On the 
return trip less than one-half that number were removed, 
again without injury to the horses. 

The trip was without incident except that the padding 
boards across car doors showed a tendency to loosen and 
fall off. This was due to lack of solid support behind 
them, the pressure of horses causing constant play. After 
a few experiences it was discovered that lashing each 
door pad to the door with two halter shanks eliminated 
the trouble. 

On June 23d, after twenty-two hours on the train, the 
command unloaded at Hardin. The animals were al- 
lowed a few swal- 
lows of water only, 
before being tied on 
the picket line and 
fed hay. After camp 
was established, they 
were allowed todrink 
their fill before re- 
ceiving grain. Only 
superficial scratches 
resulted from thetrip i 
and all animals were 
completely _ service- 
able. Aside from lead- 
ing to and from water, 
about two hundred 
yards distant, no ex- 
ercise was given. 
There being no graz- 
ing available, prairie 
hay was kept con- 
tinually on the line. 
Six bales of alfalfa 


Photo showing method of securing 
wete fed each eve- 


scout car on flat car. 
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ning, and one-half pound of bran was added to the night 
grain feed. 

Early on June 24th the entire outfit marched to the 
rodeo ground half a mile away where a short rehearsal 
was held. At ten-thirty a parade was formed in the out- 
skirts and proceeded through the principal streets until 
eleven-thirty. At one-thirty the rodeo parade began. 

The site of the rodeo was the usual fair grounds, with 
aone-half mile running track enclosing an infield which 
included a baseball diamond, cow corral, bucking horse 
pens and chutes, judge’s stand, and loud speaker's booth. 
Realizing that the use of a loud speaker has become a 





vital part of any outdoor event, the entire tactical han- 
dling of the events was delegated to 2d Lieutenant Ed- 
watd W. Sawyer, leaving the troop. commander free to 
act as commentator at the microphone. 

The schedule of events consisted of a series of short 
(five- to twelve-minute) demonstrations and exercises 
which could either be put on consecutively as a continu- 
ous performance, or, interpolated into the rodeo events 
as desired. No part was dependent upon any other, and 
any part could be omitted without destroying the force 
of what followed. A rather complete description of the 
event will be given. q 

The Parade: Scout Car Section, Troop B in column of 
squads in line, section of heavy machine guns in line of 
squads, civilian elements. Held on the track, terminat- 
ing in a halt in line facing the grandstand. 

Demonstrations: Scout car section, on the track, 
showing speed, mobility by bounds, using track bends to 


show action of one car covering the advance of the other. 


PLAN For LoapInG Scout Cars ON Fiat Cars 


Upper: Method of securing cars. 
Lower: Side view. 


In the infield, showing rapid maneuver, action against 
aircraft attack, action against ground forces with crew 
mounted and dismounted in turn. Machine gun section, 
showing same as scout cars, within their powers and limi- 
tations. Troop B in dismounted action from the gallop, 
firing, led horses mobile moving at a_ gallop. Led 
horses immobile, circled by platoons while troop dem- 
onstrated close order drill on the track, in front of the 
grandstand. All three elements combined: Race between 
a scout car and a mounted squad each moving at normal 
marching speed; race between mounted messenger and 
scout car, car forced to remain on track while mounted 
messenger jumped infield fence and proceeded directly 
to his desination; race between mounted squad and scout 
car on track partly blocked by obstacles consisting of 
fence panels, railroad ties; race between same units 
through same obstacles all personnel blindfolded by hav- 
ing large paper bags pulled over their heads. Micro- 
hone announcement of dark night, bad roads, lights 
forbidden. Scout car remained immobile, while mounted 
squad galloped freely through series of obstacles. This 
event was extremely well received by the crowd. 

Tactical Exercise, Combined Action: Scout car section 
preceding a troop marching in the presence of the enemy, 
fired on by dismounted force of unknown strength, with- 
draws to both flanks seeking to determine their extent, 
and warns mounted elements in rear. Point fired on, 
goes into dismounted action, reinforced by section of 
heavy machine guns, heavy fire support. Troop ma- 
neuvers rapidly to a flank and delivers mounted attack 
in successive lines from covered position. Several men 
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fall off during the charge and are rescued after the last 
line has passed over the hostile position. 

Exhibition drill, terminating in a charge in line, hale 
facing grandstand, salute, and exit. 

On June 25th, the troop, less attachments, marched 
at five A.M., to the Custer Battlefield, via Crow Agency, 
where they forded the Little Big Horn River and water- 
ed. Distance, fifteen miles; road, tarvia with about one- 
half the distance permitting marching off the pavement; 
weather, very hot. The machine gun section was trans- 
ported 1 in two commercial trucks, “paialieneil and made 
available by the rodeo committee. Equipment and men 
were carried on a third truck. The scout cars preceded 
the mounted troop under thir own power. 

The topography of the Custer Battlefield is too well 
known to require description. It 1s sufficient to say that 
it lent itself perfectly to the type of show already put on 
at the rodeo, with the modification of substituting natural 
terrain obstacles for artificial ones. A small plateau near 
the river afforded a good site for the demonstrations 
requiring level ground, while the ravines and bluffs along 
the river helped to impart realism to the tactical ma- 
neuvers. An excellent public address unit enabled the 
commentator to talk easily to the crowd of over ten 
thousand, some of whom were on the surrounding 
ridges over a quarter of a mile distant. The heat was 
oppressive, temperatures of 102 being registered about 
noon, but in the interval between the parade and the 
show an opportunity was found to water at the river, so 
that only minor discomfort was experienced. 

Following the battlefield exercises, men and_ horses 
went fed behore marching back to Crow Agency. There, 
after watering, the animals were loaded on trucks. Since 
the vehicles were of various types, and were not specially 
adapted to portee work, a number of minor problems 
had to be solved. From their solution conclusions were 
drawn which may meet with disagreement: first, horses 
unused to truck transportation require inducement to 
enter, and the best of all inducements is a level walk in- 
stead of the conventional sloping ramp. Some were 
willing to walk up, a few more would walk down, but 
even the most refractory were persuaded when the walk 
was level. Since these were tired animals, normally 

entle, the conclusion is that wherever possible a site 
should be picked permitting level loading even to the 
extent of marching farther or better preparing the load- 
ing place; second, a good footing must be provided in 


July-August, 


the bottom of the truck. In the usual commercial body 
sand sifts out too rapidly to be satisfactory. Hay and 
straw are slippery, but may be used if mixed with fresh 
dirt or they are well wetted down. But the most satis. 
factory substance turned out to be good barnyard ma- 
nure. which neither shifted nor sifted out; third, any 
portee method which separates the trooper from horse or 
equipment even as far as being in a trailer immediately 
behind, is wrong, because a great many things can and 
do happen to any one of the three, resulting in the loss 
of that troopet’s services at a vital time; and, finally, 
time devoted to practicing loading animals into trucks 
is well spent. Depending upon [ised minute inspiration 
and makeshift equipment is too hazardous. 

The fo: regoing conclusions are those of one who has 
had little previous experience with portee cavalry, but 
the problems must have bothered others. The best solu- 
tion that offered in the case in point was a truck capable 
of carrying eight horses, with strong sides on top of 
which were dndwa the saddle and in which the trooper 
rode with his equipment in place just as it would have 
been on the horse. Had the top board of the side been 
replaced by a half-round timber to fit the saddle, that 
truck and its load could have been taken many miles 
without undue hardship; and all equipment would have 
been present when needed. 

The 26th was devoted to recuperation of horses, and 
of preparation for the return journey. With frequent 
watering and four feeds of grain, the animals began to 
tegain their sleek appearance rapidly, and by departure 
time all were in fine shape. 

The return trip was merely a smoother repetition of 
the one already described. One horse received severe 
injury, apparently a kick, about three inches below the 
stifle joint, necessitating evacuation by ambulance from 
Deadwood to Ft. Meade, but there were no other injuries 
except superficial scratches—a lesser number than on the 
outgoing trip-—and all other animals made the return 
march without incident. 

A more varied trip is hard to picture, and aside from 
the unquestioned value of practical training in the various 
phases of cavalry work, the opportunity of visiting the 
scene of one of the cavalry’s most controversial battles 
was very welcome. Men, animals, and equipment te- 
ceived both training and test not possible in garrison, 
and all are believed to have benefited from the move- 
ment. 


Ir NAPOLEON HIMSELF, more highly endowed by nature with every military attri- 
bute than any other general of the Christian era, thought it essential to teach himself 
his business by incessant study, how much more is such study necessary for ordinary 


men.——-HENDERSON. 
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Yet Another Treasure and Problem 
for the Army 


By Captain H. Jorpan Tues, 6th Cavalry 


from their homes, schools, and families during the 
chaotic first days of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, nothing remains of the great enterprise except 
some hard memories best forgotten. Those chaotic con- 
ditions obtained but for a short time during the late 
spring and summer of 1933. For the officers who remain 
until this day on duty with the C.C.C. many problems 
have been presented and in their solution veritable treas- 
ures have been unearthed. To them, rather than being a 
nightmare, the C.C.C. has been of inestimable value. 
Since it is true that these problems and treasures will 
be of lasting duration for the Regular Army, the thought 
occurs that it would be appropriate to present them at 
this time for the information of those who are no longer 
on duty with the three C’s, but who may again receive 
such assignments. The observations made in this article 
are based only on one district in the United States but 
that district is believed to present a fair cross section of 
conditions prevailing everywhere. District C of the Fourth 
Corps Area is said to be the largest district in the coun- 
try. Not only is it composed of Reserve Officers and men 
enrolled in the South, but for almost two years 29 com- 
panies of Second Corps origin were received from the 
Ninth Corps Area and served in the district. Currently, 
new companies are being organized, conditioned and dis- 
patched to the Third Corps Area for work projects there. 
In addition, the usual complement of white veteran com- 
panies recently augmented by men from the hurricane- 
swept Florida Keys, colored veteran and colored junior 
companies also occupy work projects in the district. The 
district peak was reached when 105 organizations were 
actually in various work camps and this takes no account 
of the additional side camps established by the base com- 
panies. A description of this representative district fol- 
lows: 


| WOR those in the Regular Service who were torn 


IN THE TENNESSEE VALLEY 


In that vast domain of the Tennessee Valley which has 
been variously called the “Saar Basin of America” or the 
“American Proving Ground,” the head waters of the 
Tennessee River, consisting of the Holston, French 
Broad, and Little Tennessee Rivers, originate generally 
in the Appalachian ranges of Southwestern Virginia, 
North Carolina, and Tennessee and form, by their con- 
fluence, the Tennessee River in the vicinity of the newly- 
completed Norris Dam. The Tennessee flows southwest 
toward Chattanooga and on into Alabama, where it has 
been damned by the Muscle Shoals and Joe Wheeler 
projects; then turns and flows north, touching Missis- 
sippi near Corinth, and empties into the Ohio River at 


The C.C.C. enterprise has 
been of inestimable value to 
our officers. 


Paducah, Kentucky, near the junction of the Mississippi 
and Ohio Rivers. Roughly, the camps comprising Dis- 
trict C of the Fourth Corps Area lie in this basin, for 
they are located from the eastern slope of the Appala- 
chian Mountains in North Carolina to the Mississippi 
River near Memphis and that sportsman’s paradise, Reel- 
foot Lake, near Tiptonville; and from the Kentucky and 
Virginia state lines southward into Northern Mississippi 
and Georgia. 

For the territory involved, the district commander is 
charged with the execution of the Army mission, which 
embraces the functions of reconditioning, organization, 
administration, transportation, supply, sanitation, medi- 
cal care, hospitalization, discipline, welfare, and educa- 
tion and he is responsible therefor to the Corps Area 
Commander. 

Cooperating with the Army in this district are the fol: 
lowing technical services: 

The Great Smoky Mountain National Park, situated 
in Tennessee and North Carolina, with headquarters at 
Gatlinburg, Tennessee. 

The Chickamauga and Chattanooga National Military 
Park in Georgia and Tennessee, with headquarters in 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. 

The Shiloh National Military Park in Tennessee and 
Mississippi, with headquarters at Pittsburg _— 
Tennessee. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority Park Service for Wil: 
son and Wheeler Dams with headquarters at Wilsod 
Dam, Alabama. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority Park Service for Not 
ris Dam, Tenenessee, with headquarters at Knoxville, 
Tennessee. 

The Cherokee National Forest in Tennessee, North 
Carolina, and Georgia, with headquarters at Cleveland, 
Tennessee. 

The Pisgah and Unaka National Forests in Tennessee, 
North Carolina, and Virginia, with headquarters at 
Asheville, North Carolina. 

The Tennesse Valley Authority Forest Service with 
headquarters at Knoxville, Tennessee. 

The Soil Conservation Service with headquarters at 
Zanesville, Ohio. 

State Parks and private lands under the State Forester 
of Tennessee, with headquarters in Nashville, Tennessee. 
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From the above, it will be seen that the work routine is 
very diversified, embracing as it does such new agencies 
as the | .V.A. and the S.C.S., while incorporating, too, 
the principles long established by the United States For- 
est Service and National Park System. Too much credit 
cannot be given to the members of these Technical Serv- 
ices who, by their thorough-going codperation, assisted 
in bringing about the success of the joint C.C.C. enter- 

rise. Without their help and codperation rendered to 
the fullest degree, the enterprise could not have been ac- 
complished. 

It almost seems that the district commander and such 
Regular Army staff officers as are on duty practically sit 
“at the console of a mighty Wurlitzer organ” continually 
manipulating the various stops and keys while fires, 
deaths, wrecks, claims, reliefs, line of duty boards, ex- 
change shortages, losses of property, ration returns, and 
allied administrative details swell into a mighty chorus. 


THE Supp.y SysTEM 


The supply system now in vogue in the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps, having been developed through much 
experimentation into an effective, cohesive, and economi- 
cal whole, might well be taken as a point of departure 
for the future supply of cavalry operations. This may be 
said to hold since it is thought by many that in a con- 
flict with a major power possessing a reasonable comple- 
ment of automatic weapons, massed cavalry, because of 
its vulnerability, will not obtain, but rather will it be 
well scattered. So, too, with communications, the C.C.C. 
and small bands of mobile cavalry operating at scattered 
points have much in common. A designated rendezvous 
for each unit at prescribed times, and controlled radio- 
telephonic nets with scheduled hours will permit of con- 
trol for wide operations by small bands of cavalry as well 
as scattered C.C.C. camps if properly organized and the 
plan is understood by all. 

Four systems of supply for such items as the staple 
components of the ration, clothing, and equipment for 
the camps have been tried out within the district. The 
first was the convoy system, whereby large convoys went 
out on scheduled routes and effected deliveries. This 
system was costly in that much unnecessary travel was 
made simply to keep the convoy intact. The second 
system comprised the ordering of trucks of certain camps 
to proceed to district headquarters on prescribed dates and 
there pick up loads and return to their proper organiza- 
tions. This system proved excellent except for one thing: 
the unnecessary pounding of the trucks over the roads 
with attendant accidents naturally occurring when pro- 
ceeding on highways bearing heavy traffic. The third 
system was that of grouping several camps about a cen- 
tral railhead and dispatching what would otherwise be 
less than carload shipments to the tailheads. The com- 
manding offcer of the nearest camp acted as trailhead of- 
ficer to supervise the distribution on the designated dates, 
the other camps sending in their trucks to this railhead. 
This system has proved sq advantageous over the others 


that it has been adopted. Experimentally, as a fourth 
system, a supply sub-depot was established for the 
twenty camps centered about Norris Dam, but the cost 
reports on this sub-depot including the rental of ware- 
house and office space, necessary clerical personnel and 
C.C.C. labor, together with the salary of the officer in 
charge and his warrant officer, made its cost prohibitive. 

It must be appreciated than when motor transportation 
is used exclusively for supply without assistance by rail, 
then costs mount and control becomes extremely difficult. 
Bridge tolls, purchases of gasoine and oil on courtesy 
cards together with the necessary tax exemption tickets, 
subsistence and quarters allowances for drivers, the added 
accidents when considering night driving—all tend to 
make rail shipments, wherever practicable, the feasible 


method of supply. 


CoMMUNICATION 


With the camps scattered as they are over the Tennes- 
see Valley, communication becomes of vital concern. 
Mail to outlying camps often takes two days; to tele- 
graph or radio some camps and obtain an answer usually 
requires 48 hours, since telephone lines may be down or 
the Park or Forestry Radio Nets not operating at the 
required hours. Even the telephone service over the 
ground lines obtaining in the Federal Forests makes com- 
munication a slow and cumbersome process. Exception- 
ally, personal contact becomes mandatory or motor 
couriers ate required, always adding to the expense of 
maintaining communication. It is believed that had the 
short-wave radio sets been issued the companies when the 
C.C.C. was organized initially that much of the cost of 
communication and fair wear and tear on the nervous 
systems caused by the faulty communications would have 
been avoided. Examples of the excellent use of the short- 
wave radio are to be found in the splendid communica- 
tion obtaining in the Third Corps Area during the spring 
floods of 1936. 

MeEpIcaL SERVICE 


As in combat, so with the scattering of the C.C.C. 
camps, the problems of the Medical Service, evacuation 
and hospitalization, are acute. With the limited ambu- 
lances available (usually an ambulance serves at least four 
companies) a great deal of evacuation must be effected 
by rail or by a forward movement of camp trucks to the 
ambulance stations. Small side camps hold no sick calls, 
but send patients forward to the nearest physician’s office 
on a pick-up truck reserved by the technical services for 
medical purposes. 

Manifestly, the District Hospital at Fort Oglethorpe 
is not equipped to handle all cases arising among ap- 
proximately 300 officers and 20,000 enrollees, so that 
other Government Hospitals within the district are used 
wherever possible. Particularly is reference made to the 
U. S. Veterans Bureau Hospitals and the Public Health 
Service Hospitals. In extreme emergencies, approved ci- 
vilian hospitals are used until the patients may be moved 
to Government institutions. In addition, the required 
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veterinary inspections must be made regarding all sources 
of supply for milk in this large district, together with 
inspections of the packing houses in the various cities 
which furnish perishable items of the ration to the camps 
on contract. Sanitation within the camps and the re- 
quired sanitary inspections by district medical officers add 
further to the problem of adequate Medical Service. 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


In war the average combat soldier devotes ninety per 
cent of his time to fatigue i in digging ditches, grooming 
horses, cleaning and oiling guns, transporting supplies, 
loading and unloading property, repairing roads, and like 
duties, and the average combat oficer must also devote, 
even in war, ninety per cent of his time to administration, 
for men must always be fed, clothed, paid, housed, and 
transported. In the C.C.C. enterprise no training 1s in- 
volved (other than the instruction of a few cooks, store- 
keepers, clerks, and key individuals) and the entire time 
of officers on duty therewith necessarily is devoted to ad- 
ministration. This is initially a difficult task for the aver- 
age junior Reserve officer who before assignment to 
C.C.C. duty has had very little experience with Army 
paper work ‘and is entirely unfamiliar with the volumin- 
ous regulations obtaining anent administration; such as, 
several volumes of Army Regulations, the applicable 
Training Regulations and Training Manuals, the War 
Department C.C.C. Regulations, the Corps Area Cc... 
Regulations and administrative instructions of the various 
sorts published locally by districts. Furthermore, the 
changing of regulations by miscellaneous bulletins, circu- 
lar letters, letters of instruction, etc., issued in frag- 
mentary form, makes it most dificult for one not con- 
stantly on duty with, and devoting his full time to, the 
C.C.C. to be properly oriented at any given time. Per- 
haps the most useful and progressive step taken to effect 
this desirable and almost instantaneous orientation has 
not been brought about through schools, but rather 
through the publication in this district of one com- 
posite volume. This volume, properly indexed, con- 
tains liberal annotations, citing extracts of the various 
Army Regulations and other publications applicable. 
Then when various instructions issued by higher head- 
quarters changing this compilation are received, the dis- 
trict volume is accordingly changed by issuing a new 
page to replace that which has been superseded. It has 
the further advantage of permitting a “boil-down”’ of the 
official publications of higher headquarters; even referring 
to the applicable Army Regulations in words of one syl- 
lable. Such a volume may be further enhanced, as re- 
gards its usefulness to inexperienced personnel in the field, 
by attaching thereto various annexes which simply con- 
tain model routine papers properly accomplished, such as 
strength reports, extract morning reports, surveys, L&l. 
reports, ration returns, ration and saving accounts, pay- 
rolls, final statements, statements of charges, etc. These 
annexes then become extremely valuable to the enrollee 
clerks who are charged with the preparation of the re- 
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ports or papers in the field. In addition, model organiza- 
tion “‘ticklers” become an annex, showing just when te- 
quired reports are due, how many copies are to be sub- 
mitted and giving full information for intelligent guid- 
ance so that there will be no slip in the rendition of te- 
ports, returns and requisitions. 


Tue District COMMANDER 


The real burden of the C.C.C. may properly be said 
to fall directly on the shoulders of the district com- 
mander. The reason for this is somewhat obscure, but 
when it is appreciated that the War Department deals 
only with Corps Area Headquarters or Departments 
which already were in existence, properly staffed and 
smooth-functioning, and that the Corps Areas deal only 
with established Army posts or districts where properly 
staffed headquarters have been established along familiar 
lines of organization; then it must be realized that the 
district must work, with 70 to 100 companies in the field, 
possessing separate headquarters each of which is manned 
by inexperienced personnel. Add thereto nine sub-dis- 
trict headquarters with like conditions obtaining and an 
additional ten technical services of various stages of ot- 
ganization, and there is presented a problem that is 
unique and requires the most careful system which not 
only disseminates information, but also collects it where 
and when needed. Breakdowns and difficulties naturally 
occur in the districts and are only minimized by insuring 
that all correspondence bears proper supense dates which 
are understood by the personnel of the field; that tracer 
action is automatic; that memorandum carrier sheets 
must replace buckslips within the district headquarters; 
that a Kardex system must be devised for the records of 
commissioned personnel which is changed completely 
every six months; and, more particularly, that all instruc- 
tions issued clear one staff officer upon whom definite te- 
sponsibility 1 is placed to make certain that no conflicting 
instructions are disseminated. This officer is the district 
adjutant and upon him a great burden of detail naturally 
falls. With trained” assistants of the adjutant for the 
handling of enrolled personnel, commissioned officers, 
civilian personnel, legal matters, welfare activities, inves- 
tigations, surveys, I. & I. reports, together with neces- 
sary stenographc assistants, we are assured a smooth-run- 
ning, coherent headquarters. The executive and assistants 
naturally make all routine decisions other than those of 
policy and, working through the adjutant, coordinate the 
work of the various staff departments. 

The reader will wonder why such elaboration is neces 
saty, particularly since it was not essential at the inception 
of the C.C.C. enterprise. Roughly, the reasons are these: 

First. All operations of the C.C.C. with the exception 
of pay of officers and enrollees are now budgeted. 

Second. A tremendous number of claims against the 
Government have been initiated since the C.C.C. started 
so that detailed information must be on hand and prop- 
erly filed in such manner as to be instantly available, 
regarding deaths or disabilities, accidents, fires, damages 
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to ptivat: property, claims against organizations or camp 
exchang: funds, and like matters. 

Third. In the Fourth Corps Area it is the Command- 
e's policy to rotate both company commanders and 
junior otiicers every six months so that officers who have 
been traied are constantly being replaced by others who 
must start again at the very beginning. This of itself, 
while a s plendid system of training, necessarily entails a 
tremendous amount of correction of paper work and a 
greater necessity for 1 inspection, training, schooling, and 
control. 

Initially, the treasures accruing to the Regular Army 





from the C.C.C. ptogram were limited. Among them 
were the opportunities afforded personnel to really learn 
the country by leaving the beaten highways and pene- 
trating the mountains and forests. More, pre-war and 
war-time officers enhanced their leadership abilities by 
working with the youth of the nation in ways other than 
military —without a guardhouse and a strong noncom- 
missioned officer backbone to effect discipline. Rather did 
they exercise control by the strength of their personalities. 
In their daily observations and contacts with Reserve 
Officers, they gained a far better understanding of the 
abilities of the Reserve Corps; for it was not a question 
of marking a few extension course papers or delivering a 
lecture at some Reserve Officer’s School, but of seeing 
them perform their daily duties under trying citcum- 
stances, getting their “‘noses into the dirt” and acquiring 
the practical experience which is always far more valu- 
able than theoretical knowledge. 


Postwar officers, however, for the first time learned the 
make-up of American youth; particularly that type 
which would be the first to be mobilized in the event of 
a national emergency. These youngsters also had their 
first experience in working under pressure for long periods 
of time. Older officers were particularly impressed with 
the value of their youth. That is, they learned just how 
much could be accomplished by youthful enthusiasm, 
initiative and enterprise when actually turned loose with- 
out the vast background of experience. 


Greater treasures accrued in the knowledge gleaned by 
our personnel of conditions obtaining when unrest, nerv- 
ous tension and bewilderment were prevalent. From 
them, at least, our officers gleaned at last the beginnings 
of that priceless commodity, “‘an understanding heart.” 
Most gratifying of all, perhaps, was the confidence which 
the country had in its Regular Army to carry out any 
and all policies whether military or not. Greatest treas- 
ures naturally were received by that large group of post- 
war officers who immediately learned the value of the 
fotation system prevailing in our regiments whereby each 
officer in the course of his career not only commanded a 
platoon or company, but also had such odd jobs as post 
exchange officer, mess officer for summer camps, provost 
marshal, utilities officer, prison and police officer, trial 
judge advocate, etc., for from each of these various duties 
the officers learned many things of value not immediately 
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apparent, but which, when taken as a whole, gave them 
a tremendous background to use in coping with any 
problem presented. More, these postwar officers learned 
the details of staff codperation without the theoretical 
training brought out in the higher schools of our military 
establishment. Not only was the personnel procedure 
definitely learned, but sufficient knowledge was also 
gained of quartermaster activities, signal communica- 
tions, finance routine, ordnance inspection and the usual 
factors of supply now commonly termed logistics. These 
younger officers readily learned the hazards resulting from 
the interruption of the supply system caused by weather 
or terrain factors. 

More important, all officers acquired a definite and 
lasting appreciation of the various regulations obtaining 
and compliance with which had always been expected. 
This definite need of regulation was borne of necessity, 
and the reasons for them at last became apparent, so that 
compliance became wholehearted to the end that definite 
team work with its attendant courtesy soon became ef- 
fective in the great administrative set-up of the C.C.C. 
Indeed, because so much was expected and even demand- 
ed, these young officers got definitely away from the most 
characteristic American trait; namely, ‘ ‘muddle-headed- 
ness.” 

Finally, those officers fortunate enough to graduate 
from companies and sub-districts to staff duty in Atte 
or Corps Area Headquarters were given the first real 
opportunities of their careers as they learned to work 
under pressure for months, going into the various rami- 
fications of administrative routine. 

Most important, they learned to command large 
groups of men scattered over hundreds of square miles, 
making instant decisions based on good common sense 
rather than on a background of experience or established 
precedent. They worked without going organizations, 
without immediate control or personal example, without 
close contact, but with sound, accurate and detailed plans 
born of “‘the habit of command.” Just for example, think 
of the foresight required of these youngsters in moving 
within a four-day period fifty-two separate organizations 
including twenty companies to the Ninth Corps Area by 
trains operating from small logging camps or hamlet- 
sized villages as railheads, by trucks borrowed from ten 
technical services as well as Army convoys and from 
fifty-two separate localities to as many new localities! 
Not only transportation, but pay rolls, subsistence for 
the j journeys, water, railhead officers, coérdinating officers. 
transportation requests, telegraphic and radio reports, 
clearances, efficiency reports, all the details of administra- 
tive routine and logistics to be effected at once with the 
slightest slip being most costly! In the years to come, 
such problems wetted not longer be a burden to these 
officers and could be handled almost mechanically, thus 
permitting at that future date a fuller attention being 
given to the tactical situations arising in emergencies. 
As a result, the Atmy has gained untold benefits from 


the C.C.C. enterprise. 
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A Method for Determining Cavalry 


March 


By 1st LiEUTENANT J. 


1. Shown below are two simple formulae, which can 
be easily remembered and easily solved without pencil or 
paper, for determining the march periods necessary to 
cover a given distance in a given time. Since this is a 
daily consideration of all cavalry leaders it is believed to 
be worth the slight trouble of memorizing. Examples are 
given to show a few of the more important of numerous 
applications. These formulae are accurate, not approxi- 
mate, and depend for their practical accuracy only on the 
ability of the command to maintain the four-mile walk, 
the nine-mile trot, and the twelve-mile gallop. 


2. FORMULAE: 
Case I. To determine the amount of walk and trot in any 
marching period at any rate. 

Formula: Minutes of trot 


period. 


12 X rate —% marching 


Example 1. It is desired to cover 5 miles in the first hour 
of a march, marching 45 minutes and halting 15. How 
many minutes must the command trot? 

Solution: 12 X 5 —% X 45 = 24 minutes. 


Example 2. Major A., commanding the maneuvering force, 
has 35 minutes to reach his initial point over a distance of 
3 miles. How many minutes must he trot? 


Solution: 12 X 3 —% X 35 = 8 minutes. 


Example 3. Colonel A., moving from one town to another 
with his regiment, over a distance of 24 miles, wants to 
start at 8:00 and arrive at 12:00, keep his rate of march 
uniform throughout, make a ten-minute halt at the end of 
the first hour and five minute halts thereafter. What will 
his march periods be? 


Solution: 12 X 24 —% X 215 = 116 minutes of trot. 
215 — 116 = 99 minutes of walk. 

116/99 = approximately 7 minutes of walk to 6 minutes 
of trot. 


Case II. To determine the amount of walk, trot, and gallop 
in any fixed marching period at any rate. 

Formula: 15 X rate — twice marching period = minutes 

of gallop. 

% remaining time = minutes of trot. 

Example: Major A must make 5 miles in 30 minutes. 

How can he do it? 

Solution: 15 X 5 — 2 X 30 = 15 minutes of gallop. 

% (30 — 15) = 12 minutes of trot. 

> A 


Periods 


Paut Brepen, Cavalry 
30 — (15 + 12) = 3 minutes of walk. 


3. Deduction and proof of formulae: 
a. Let x = minutes of trotting time in march period. 
= minutes of walking time in march period. 
R = rate of march in miles per hour. 
t = march period in minutes. 
_ 4 X 5,280 


The walk = 4 miles per hour = = = 352 feet per 


minute. - 


The trot = g miles per hour = —— = 792 feet per 
minute. 


Then 792x + 352y = 5,280R) 
x}7*¢ 5 
Solving for x: 
x = 12R — .8t, the formula in case I. 
b. Let z = minutes of galloping time in march period. 
u = minutes of combined time at walk and trot. 
P = average rate at combined walk and trot. 
y = minutes of trotting time in march period. 
x = minutes of walking time in march period. 
t = march period in minutes. 


Relationship equations. 


12 X 5,280 
60 


The gallop = 12 miles per hour = 1,056 


feet per minute. 


Then 1,056z + Pu = 5,280R 
umt—z—xty 
Reducing to 
( 5,280R ) (Pt ) 
(1,056 —P) (1,056 — P) 
To reduce this farther, P must be carefully selected as 
follows: 
(1) To simplify above expression to integral coefficients. 
(2) To use march periods easily used; i.¢., 7 min. trot/1 
min. walk. 
(3) To use a rate best suited for breathing the horse 
between periods of gallop; preferably a little slower than 
the 1/7 combination and faster than the 2/7 combina 
tion. 
Using the two limiting values taken and all possible com- 
binations between, one value only remains to fill the above 
requirements — 1%. All other values give fractional co 
efficients in the formula. 


(4 X 792) + 352 


Relationship equations. 











rm 5,280R Ss 704¢ = 15R — 2t = Formv- 
1,056 — 704 1,056 — 704 
la in Case II. 
7 7 


Notes on R.O.T.C. Summer Camp 


2 spt Sabha cadets of the New Mexico Military 
Institute’s Cavalry R.O.T.C. Unit began their sum- 
mer camp June 4th and finished July 15th. The camp 
period included a cavalry march from Roswell, New 
Mexico, to Fort Bliss, Texas, from June sth to 18th, 
inclusive, and a return march extending from July rst 
to 15th, inclusive. 

Although the altitude varied from 3,500 feet to 9,500 


feet, the terrain encountered was as varied as any that 
could be found from Palestine to the Alps; the weather 
experienced ranged from the extreme heat of the desett 
to the coolness of Cloudcroft. The average mileage for 
the twelve days to Fort Bliss was nineteen and three 
quarter miles per day and that of the return march t 
Roswell, twenty-two miles per day. 
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A Form for the Preparation of a Practical Exercise 


may frequently be attributed to improper prtepara- 

tion of this form of instruction. The following 
exercise in the form shown proved to be successful and 
is recommended as a guide in the preparation of similar 
problems. _ 


PRACTICAL EXERCISE AND DEMONSTRA- 
TION OF THE CAVALRY RIFLE PLATOON, 
WITH LIGHT MACHINE GUN SQUAD AT- 
TACHED, IN THE DISMOUNTED ATTACK. 


| iy gece results in practical exercises 


ADMINISTRATIVE DETAILS 


STUDENTS: 

Lesson assignment.—Study paragraphs 177-184, Tac- 
tical Principles and Logistics for Cavalry, and paragraphs 
34 and 35, TR 425-30. 

Maps required.—Special Military Map, Fort Riley, 
Kansas, 1:20,000, 1934. 

Assembly point—Two hundred yards west of Bell 
Spring. 

Equipment.—Mimeograph issued, pencil and field 
glasses (optional). 


TROOPS: 

Detail—One rifle platoon with light machine gun 
squad attached, war strength. 

Equipment.—Full field. 

Assembly point —Wild Glen. 


Ammunition.—Blank and ball, caliber .30. 


SITUATION 


GENERAL SITUATION. 

Maps.—Special Military Map, Fort Riley, Kansas, 
1:20,000, 1934. 

Red (west) and Blue (east) are at war. Blue has taken 
the offensive and has invaded Red territory. 


SPECIAL SITUATION (BLUE).—The 1st Cav- 
alry Brigade, reinforced, as a part of a larger Blue force 
of all arms, is attacking, dismounted, up Forsythe Can- 
yon, with regiments abreast, 1st Cavalry on the right, 
with initial objective of Taylor Point and the high 
ground south of Forsythe Canyon opposite thereto. 
Boundary between regiments Forsythe Creek to the 2d 
Cavalry. 

Red cavalry, reinforced with artillery, is opposing the 
advance of the brigade. By dark yesterday Red had fallen 
back to the general line: eastern slopes of Taylor Point 
and the high ground south of Forsythe Creek opposite 
thereto. 

Early last night Blue aviation reported that Red was 
moving reserves from the front of the rst Cavalry Bri- 
gade towards the north flank. 

During the night the brigade commander ordered the 
reorganization of the brigade preparatory to the continua- 
tion of the attack by daylight today. 

In accordance with instructions from higher head- 
quarters, Captain Troop A, 2d Cavalry, who was attack- 
ing on the extreme right of the regiment, completed his 
reorganization, assigned replacements that arrived during 
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the night, brought up ammunition and other needed 
supplies, and completed his preparations for the resump- 
tion of the attack at daylight today. At 10:30 P.M. last 
night he assembled his platoon leaders and noncommis- 
sioned staff at his command post at stream junction 300 
yards west of Bell Spring and issued his attack order, 
which in part was as follows: 


“Follow me on your maps and take notes. 

“The enemy situation on our front remains un- 
changed, except that our aviation reports that Red 
reserves are being moved from the front of our bri- 
gade towards the north. 

“Our brigade continues the attack at daylight to- 
morrow morning. Zones of attack and boundaries: 
No change. 

“For fifteen minutes prior to the time of attack, re- 
inforcing artillery will put down an intensive fire on 
the eastern slopes of Taylor Point and the high ground 
south of Forsythe Creek opposite thereto, lifting to 
more distant targets as the attack jumps off. 

“The Machine Gun Troop, 2d Cavalry, supports 
the attack from positions on the spur to our south, 

“This troop will attack up Forsythe Creek and assist 
the advance of Troop B on our left by flanking fire 
against the high ground south of Forsythe Canyon. 

“Initial objective: Stream line about 800 yards to 
the northwest. 

“Zone of attack: Forsythe Creek—Forsythe Canyon 
Road, both inclusive. 

“Formation: Column of platoons, 3d, 2d, 4th, and 
rst in that order from front to rear. 

“Time of attack: 4:45 A.M. 

“The 3d Platoon, with the 3d Squad, Light Ma- 
chine Gun Platoon, attached, will relieve the rst 
Platoon on its present position by 3:45 a.M. It will 
attack with its main effort on its right, drive the 
enemy from Forsythe Creek and assist the advance of 
Troop B on its left by flanking fire against the high 


ground south of Forsythe Canyon. It will also main- 


tain contact with the rst Cavalry on its nght and 


assist its advance by flanking fire against targets of 
opportunity observed on Taylor Point. 


* * * 


“The 1st Platoon, when relieved by the 3d Pla- 
toon, will assemble in the vicinity of Bell Spring in 


troop support. 


* * * 


“Led horses mobile under troop control in Wild 
Glen. 

. ‘Troop combat trains will bring up additional am- 
munition to Bell Spring. Carrying parties under troop 
control will furnish extra ammunition to platoons 
upon call. 

“Every precaution will be taken to preserve secrecy 
during preparations for the resumption of the attack. 


“Squadron aid station: Wild Glen. 


“Troop command post: At this point. 


“Are there any questions? 


“That is all.” 
PREPARATIONS FOR THE ATTACK 


ACTIONS OF THE PLATOON LEADER Br. 
FORE LEAVING TROOP. COMMAND POST— 
Before leaving troop command post, Lieutenant 3d Pla 
tton discussed with the troop commander all points that 
were not clear to him after hearing the attack order. He 
then conferred with Lieutenant 1st Platoon and arranged 
to accompany him on his return to his platoon. He then 
arranged with Lieutenant Light Machine Gun Platoon, to 
have the 3d Squad, Light Machine Gun Platoon, report 
to him in his present bivouac area by 3:10 A.M., complete. 
ly equipped and ready to move to the attack position. He 
then directed his messenger to return to the platoon, 
inform the platoon sergeant to have the men fed and 
completely equipped and ready to move up to the at- 
tack position by 3:15 A.M., and then await his return at 
the platoon bivouac. 

RECONNAISSANCE OF THE POSITION AND 
PREPARATIONS FOR THE ADVANCE. — Lieu- 
tenant 3d Platoon then accompanied Lieutenant 1st Pla- 
toon to his position. He discussed with him the enemy 
situation and the terrain, and arranged for guides to lead 
his squads into position, to report to him at 3:15 A.M. at 
the troop command post. He then returned to his pla- 
toon, where all preparations for the advance were com- 
pleted and his orders for the relief of the rst Platoon, 
and the attack, issued by 3:15 A.M. 

The platoon leader’s oral order to his assembled scouts, 
squad leaders, and platoon sergeant was as follows: 


“Follow me on your maps. 

“The enemy situation on our front is unchanged. 
, “Our brigade continues the attack at daylight to 

ay. 

“There will be a fifteen-minute artillery preparation 
before the attack jumps off. 

“The Machine Gun Troop, 2d Cavalry, will sup- 
port the attack. 

“The remainder of our troop will be in support 
under cover along Forsythe Creek. 

“This platoon, with a light machine gun squad 
attached, will relieve the rst Platoon on its present 
position by 3:45 A.M. and attack at 4:45 A.M., with its 
main effort up Forsythe Creek. 

“Initial objective: The stream line directly to out 
init (indicating on the map). 

“Front of attack: Forsythe Creek—Forsythe Can- 
yon Road, both inclusive. 

“Formation: Squads abreast, 1st, 2d, and 3d from 
right to left. 

“The 1st Squad, with light machine gun attached, 
will advance up Forsythe Creek and outflank any hos 
tile resistance encountered. It will maintain contact 


with the 1st Cavalry on the right. 
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Zone of action of Troop A, 2d Cavalry. 


“The 2d Squad and the 3d Squad, with light ma- 
chine gun attached, will occupy a position south of 
Forsythe Creek and cover the advance of the rst 
Squad on the right. 

“All targets of opportunity observed on Taylor 
Point and the high ground south of Forsythe Canyon 
will be taken under fire without delay. 

“Additional ammunition will be furnished as need- 
ed. Keep me informed as to the status of ammunition 
in your squads. 

“Squadron aid station is in Wild Glen. 

“Troop command post is at stream junction 300 
yards west of Bell Spring. 

“Each man will carry a canteen of water and an 
extra bandolier of ammunition. 

“Smoking and talking are forbidden. Every effort 
will be made to preserve secrecy. 

“T will be in rear of the 2d Squad. 


“Are there any questions?” 


ADVANCE TO AND OCCUPATION OF THE 
POSITION.—The squad leaders rejoined their squads 
and the platoon moved forward from its bivouac area in 
column of twos, normal distance between twos, with the 
platoon leader at the head. The light machine guns ad- 
vanced with the squads to which attached. The platoon 
sergeant brought up the rear. The guides from the 1st 
Platoon reported to the platoon leader at stream junction 
joo yards west of Bell Spring and led the squads into 
their attack positions. 

The rst Platoon then withdrew to the rear and the 
34 Platoon awaited the hour of attack. (The exercise, 
on the ground, begins with the platoon in its attack po- 
sition before the “jump off.”’) 


NotEs 


The situation will be staked out on the Special Mili- 
tary Map, Fort Riley, Kansas, 1/20,000, 1934. 

Students will bring the problem and the map to the 
assembly point. 


PRACTICAL EXERCISE 


ORIENTATION OF STUDENTS.—-The students 
will be given five minutes to orient themselves, study the 
situation, the map and the terrain at the initial jump-oft 
position of the platoon. 


THE FIRST REQUIREMENT .—An analysis of the 
terrain, in view of the tactical situation, as it affects the 
plan of Lieutenant 3d Platoon for the execution of his 
mission. 


A SOLUTION TO THE FIRST REQUIRE- 
MENT.—On the right of the zone of action of the 3d 
Platoon is Forsythe Creek, deep cut and meandering, 
with the stream line and banks wooded and covered 
with low underbrush. The left of the platoon’s zone of 
action is open and generally level ground devoid of all 
cover. 

To the right, but outside the platoon’s zone of action, 
is Taylor Point, which dominates Forsythe Creek and 
the level ground of Forsythe Canyon. Similarly, the high 
ground south of Forsythe Creek dominates the stream 
line and canyon from the lefe. 

Forsythe Creek itself affords a covered avenue of ap- 
proach which if properly utilized will enable Lieutenant 
3d Platoon to gain a position from which he can de- 
liver enfilade fire against the enemy opposing the ad- 
vance of units on his right and left. If these units cannot 
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get forward, his own advance will become impossible. 
He therefore decides to push up the creek by fire and 


movement and bring enfilade fire against all hostile 


resistance observed on Taylor Point and the high ground 


south of Forsythe Creek. 
Notes 


The exercise will be conducted as a tactical walk. The 
value of the instruction will depend largely upon the 
ability of the instructor to paint the picture so that the 
least imaginative can visualize the situation confronting 
him at the time he is called upon for a decision. If troops 
are available, the situation can be made more realistic by 
having a previously trained demonstration platoon 
actually show the location of the platoon on the ground. 
Each member of the class should consider himself the 
ficer or enlisted man confronted with the problem of 
making the decision in accordance with the situation 
announced by the instructor. It is frequenty desirable 
to have each member of the class write down and turn in 
his decision before calling upon one member to state his 
own. This will insure the maximum instruction and 
make it possible for the instructor to hold the attention 
of the entire class. 


SPECIAL SITUATION, CONTINUED 


The attack jumped off as planned and the 1st Squad 
worked.forward towards the flank of the hostile resistance 
directly to the front, which had already weakened under 
the fire of the 2d and 3d Squads. The platoon leader 
observed that Troop B on his left was coming under 
heavy fire from the high ground south of Forsythe Creek. 
(Note: Represent the enemy by small white flags.) 

SECOND REQUIREMENT.—Decision of Lieuten- 
ant 3d Platoon. 

His orders to carry out his decision. 

A SOLUTION TO THE SECOND REQUIRE- 
MENT .—The decision of Lieutenant 3d Platoon: 

To shift the fire of the 3d Squad, with light machine 
gun attached, to the enemy on the high ground south of 
Forsythe Creek without delay, with the object of assist- 
ing the advance of Troop B on his left. 

His orders: He signalled the squad leader of the 3d 
Squad to shift his fire to the new target. 

SPECIAL SITUATION, CONTINUED. — The 
firing to the immediate front of the platoon ceased, and 
Lieutenant 3d Platoon observed that the rst Squad was 
reorganizing on the position previously held by the ene- 
my and working forward to a new firing position. The 
enemy's fire from the high ground south of Forsythe 
Creek continued but was much less effective and Troop 
B was observed to be infiltrating forward. 

THIRD REQUIREMENT.—Decision of Lieutenant 
3d Platoon. 

His actions and orders to carry out his decision. 

A SOLUTION TO THE THIRD REQUIRE- 
MENT.—The decision of Lieutenant 3d Platoon: 

To send the 2d Squad forward to the position gained 


July-August, 
by the 1st Squad, leaving the 3d Squad, with light ma- 


chine gun attached, to cover the enemy on the high 
ground south of Forsythe Canyon, the platoon sergeant 
in charge, and to have it rejoin the platoon when its fire 
is no longer required to support Troop B. 

To move forward himself to the new position. 

Actions and orders of Lieutenant 3d Platoon to carry 
out his decision: 

“Platoon sergeant, I am taking the 2d Squad for. 
ward to the position gained by the 1st Squad. 

“You take charge here. 

“The 3d Squad will continue to support Troop B 
on our left and will move forward up Forsythe Creek 
and rejoin the platoon when its fire in support of 
Troop B ts no longer required, or on message from me, 

“Are there any questions?” 

He then signalled the 2d Squad ‘‘Cease firing. Out of 
action.” Accompanied by the platoon messengers he 
then joined the 2d Squad and covered by the squad 
scouts led it up Forsythe Creek. 

SPECIAL SITUATION, CONTINUED.—The 2d 
Squad moved into position on the right of the 1st Squad, 
which was already engaged in a fire fight with the enemy 
towards its front. Lieutenant 3d Platoon observed that 


. Troop B had gained its first objective and that the 3d 


Squad had ceased firing from its original position. The 
2d Squad opened fire and the hostile fire weakened per- 
ceptibly. 

FOURTH REQUIREMENT. — The decision of 
Lieutenant 3d Platoon as to the employment of the 3d 
Squad with light machine gun attached. 

His actions and orders to carry out his decision. 

A SOLUTION TO THE FOURTH REQUIRE- 
MENT .—The decision of Lieutenant 3d Platoon: 

To have the 3d Squad, reinforced, push on up For- 
sythe Creek and outflank the opposition holding up the 
advance of the remainder of the platoon. 

Actions and orders to carry out his decision: 

Lieutenant 3d Platoon directed his messenger to move 
over to Forsythe Creek and halt the 3d Squad when op- 
posite his present position and assemble the platoon 
sergeant, squad leader and scout and wait for further 
orders. Upon the messenger’s signal he moved over to 
the flank and joined the 3d Squad and gave the squad 
leader the following order: 

“The platoon is held up by resistance to the front 
along that line of trees (pointing). 
“Work your squad forward up this stream, drive 
out the enemy and capture the hostile position. 
“Platoon sergeant, remain with me. 
“Are there any questions?” 
He then returned to a position in rear of his platoon. 


SPECIAL SITUATION, CONTINUED.—While 
Lieutenant 3d Platoon was giving his orders to the 3d 
Squad, his platoon received damaging fire from the high 
ground to the left. The rst Squad suffered several casual- 
ties. 
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(Nove: Represent the area from which the fire was 
receiver. by small white flags. ) 

FIFI H REQUIREMENT.—The actions of the cor- 
poral 1st Squad (on the left). 

The actions of the corporal 2d Squad (on the right). 

A SOLUTION TO THE FIFTH REQUIRE- 
MENT .—The corporal of the 1st Squad immediately 
directed his light machine gun to shift its fire to the 
new target and then promptly reorganized his squad 
and engaged the new target with the remainder of his 
men. 

The corporal of the 2d Squad continued to cover with 
fire the target to his front, increasing his rate of fire. 

SPECIAL SITUATION, CONTINUED. — The 
hostile fire from the high ground south of Forsythe 
Creek grew ineffective and very weak under the com- 
bined fire of Troop B and the 1st Squad. To the front 
the enemy ceased firing, but a machine gun on Taylor 
Point opened fire on the 3d Squad. 

SIXTH REQUIREMENT .—The decision of the cor- 
poral 3d Squad to meet the hostile threat from his right 
flank. 

(Note: Represent hostile machine gun by a red flag.) 

A SOLUTION TO THE SIXTH REQUIRE- 
MENT.—The corporal 3d Squad decided to shift the 
fire of his light machine gun to the hostile machine, gun 
on Taylor Point without delay. 

SPECIAL SITUATION, CONTINUED. — The 
platoon leader directed the platoon sergeant to take 
charge of his present position and send the 1st and 2d 
Squads forward to the position occupied by the 3d Squad 
by echelons, and then, accompanied by his messengers, 
he moved rapidly up the stream line to the 3d Squad. 
After some delay the hostile machine gun on Taylor 
Point went out of action under the combined fire of 
elements of the 1st Cavalry and the light machine gun 
of the 3d Squad. A check revealed that all the squads 
would soon be out of ammunition. 

SEVENTH REQUIREMENT. — The decision of 
the platoon leader relative to ammunition. 

A SOLUTION TO THE SEVENTH REQUIRE- 
MENT.—The platoon leader decided to send his mes- 
schger to the troop commander for additional ammunt- 
tion at once. 

SPECIAL SITUATION, CONTINUED. — The 
ist and 2d Squads moved up under the supervision of the 
platoon sergeant and took position on the right of the 3d 
Squad and opened fire upon the enemy, who had fallen 
back to a position along the bend in the stream line to 
the front. Ammunition was growing low, especially in 
the light machine gun squad, and the rate of fire had 
been decreased. The enemy’s resistance stiffened. His 
fire became more deadly. Casualties were suffered in all 
the squads. At this time the platoon messenger returned 
with an ammunition carrying party. 


EIGHTH REQUIREMENT.—By what means and 


to whom should the platoon leader distribute the ammu- 
nition? 

A SOLUTION TO THE EIGHTH REQUIRE- 
MENT.—The platoon leader used his platoon sergeant 
and messenger to distribute the ammunition to the 
squad leaders, who in turn distributed it to members of 
their squads. 

SPECIAL SITUATION, CONTINUED. — The 
hostile fire continued strong from the front. Presently 
a machine gun opened automatic fire from the high 
ground to the left front. The 2d and 3d Squad suffered 
casualties and were forced to cover behind the right bank 
of Forsythe Creek. 

NINTH REQUIREMENT.—Decision of the pla- 
toon leader. 

His actions and orders to carry out his decision. 

A SOLUTION TO THE NINTH REQUIRE- 
MENT.—The platoon leader decided to shift the fire 
of his 3d Squad with light machine gun attached to the 
hostile machine gun without delay. 

He moved over to the corporal 3d Squad and pointed 
out to him the position of the hostile machine gun and 
directed him to open fire upon it with his entire squad. 


Notes 


The position of the hostile machine gun will be repre- 
sented by a small red flag. 

The exercise ends as Troop B on the left opens fire on 
the hostile resistance and the Lieutenant 3d Platoon pre- 
pares a message to his troop commander reporting his 
situation. 


DEMONSTRATION 


A demonstration platoon with light machine gun 
squad attached should then fire the problem—the initial 
phase with blank ammunition and the final phase with 
ball ammunition. During this part of the exercise the 
spectators should observe from the high ground south of 
Forsythe Creek. 

The demonstration should terminate upon whistle sig- 
nal from the instructor and the targets should then be 
scored for hits and distribution. 


NotEs 


Targets should not be visible to the demonstration pla- 
toon but should be concealed behind natural cover. The 
limits of the target should be shown by small white 
flags. Enemy machine guns should be indicated by small 
red flags. Five per cent tracer ammunition should be used 
by scouts and light machine guns, provided the grass Is 
dry; otherwise, no tracer ammunition should be used. 


Discussion 


~ PURPOSE.—The object of this exercise is to demon- 
strate a method of instruction in combat practice for a 
cavalry rifle platoon with light machine gun squad at- 
tached; and to illustrate the principles of fire and move- 
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ment, mutual support by units engaged in a fire fight, 
team play in a cavalry rifle platoon (a leader using his 
small headquarters to assist him in fighting his platoon as 
a team of three squads), individual initiative of squad 
leaders and even individual troopers, fire distribution; 
and to bring out, somewhat in detail, the duties of the 


July-August, 


various members of a reinforced cavalry rifle platoon in 
combat. 

If this had been an exercise in combat practice hring, 
instead of a demonstration, it would have begun with the 
platoon leader’s orders for carrying out the orders of 


Captain Troop A. 


Remounts in the Field 


HE Remount Competition, which is annually held 

as a graduation event at the Cavalry School, and 
which normally has consisted of three distinct phases, 
that of schooling, cross country and use of arms, and 
jumping, was changed in 1935 by the addition of a 
march and field service phase. This added phase was 
included to instruct students in proper marching methods 
and care of animals in the field as well as to demonstrate 
the capabilities of a young horse in the field, and to de- 
termine the standards that one could reasonably expect 
of a trained, young horse in the field. 

This phase was to be held in conjunction with the 
seventeen-day march and maneuver of the Cavalry School 
Brigade. Last year’s maneuver, however, was cancelled 
due to the conditions resulting from the flood of the 
Republican and Smoky Hill Rivers, which necessitated 
the holding of the troops in readiness for relief and 
rehabilitation work. 

To provide for the accomplishment of this phase of 
the Remount Competition, and to give the students the 
field training contemplated in the original maneuver, a 
provisional squadron was organized composed of a Stu- 
dent Troop and the Brigade Headquarters Troop. This 
squadron took the field for a period of eleven days. 

The student troop was composed of four platoons. 
One each from the Advanced Equitation Class and the 
Noncommissioned Officers’ Advanced Equitation Class, 
and two platoons from the Regular Class. Each student 
started the march on his assigned remount, and cared for 
his mount and himself as a private soldier in the field. 

A total of forty-five remounts made the march. The 
majority were remounts whose training had started as 
four-year-olds. These horses had completed about nine 
months of training, and were, therefore, young five- 
year-olds as the march started. There were one four- 
year-old and three six-year-old remounts included in the 
group. 

These remounts had received the usual remount train- 
ing given at the School; they were medium well bal- 
anced from schooling, and were conditioned and capable 
in cross-country and jumping work. Their. training 
schedule had included several two-hour periods on the 
road under a packed saddle; but, due to conflict of other 
schedules, this conditioning was not given regularly, nor 
over a very long period of time. They were fairly hard 
but not in the best of flesh, due principally to a shortage 
in forage existing at this station, and to the poor quality 
of the available forage. The majority of the remounts 


were shod behind for the first time about a month before 
the march started, and were wearing their second pair of 
shoes. 

Eleven of the forty-five remounts were equipped with 
the McClellan saddles, while the remaining thirty-four 
were equipped with officers’ field saddles. 

The plans contemplated a march of about 300 miles in 
eight marching days over a period of eleven days, with 
particular emphasis on marching gaits and following 
the method of marching now advocated at the Cavalry 
School. This method of marching designates the squad- 
ron as the march unit, and the platoon as the regulating 
unit. It normally provides for the regulating units to 
march at twenty-five yards distance between units at the 
walk, with head of each regulating unit changing gaits 
on the identical ground. At the halt all regulating units 
within the march unit close to normal distances, thus 
facilitating. the inspection of the organization by the 
march unit commander. 

This method of marching does not contemplate the 
following of a definite march schedule, but is based 
solely on the fact that to obtain a certain rate of march 
a definite number of minutes in each hour must be de- 
voted to trotting and on the assumption that the trotting 
periods will come only on favorable ground and will 
never exceed seven minutes in duration. Assuming a 
nine-mile trot and a four-mile walk and lead with a 
five-minute rest in each hour, it is known that sixteen 
minutes of trotting will be required to make a rate of 
five miles per hour. For each one-half mile per hour 
added to this rate, six minutes of trotting time must be 
added. Therefore, it is known that to make 


5 M.P.H. one must trot 16 minutes 

54 M.P.H. one must trot 22 minutes 

6 M.P.H. one must trot 28 minutes 

64 M.P.H. one must trot 34 minutes 

M.P.H. one must trot 40 minutes 

out of each fifty-five minutes of marching time. 


This method further contemplates a lead period both 
into and out of halts with a short period at the walk 
just before dismounting and just after mounting. If 
lead periods are given immediately following a trot or a 
trot period immediately following a lead period, the 
regulating units either jam up or lose excessive distance. 

With this method of determining the rate of march, 
the sole duty of the pace setter of each march unit 
(squadron) is to maintain even gaits and make his 
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change of gaits only on the most favorable ground. The 
timeke: per then records only the time at the trot in each 
marchi g hour (a football timer is the best timepiece for 
this p'pose) , and is able at any time to report to the 
pace setter, of the commander, the exact amount of 
trottiny: that must still be done during the remaining 
time cf the marching hour in order to make his an- 
nounced rate of march. 
Following is a short summary of the marches made: 


1st Day—11 JUNE, 1935 


Left Fort Riley 8:00 a.M. following heavy shower. 
March across reservation slow, about 4 m.p.h., because 
of muddy and slippery roads. March on Highway 77 
under excellent conditions. Rate 514 m.p.h. 

Halted 40 minutes for lunch one mile north of Riley. 

Bivouac: farm 214 miles west of Garrison. 

Length of march: 28 miles. 

Most remounts showed noticeable fatigue during the 
last hour of march. This was especially evidenced by 
interfering, particularly behind. At the end of the march 
several remounts showed slight evidences of contusions in 
the region of the withers. 


2p Day—12 JUNE, 1935 


Left bivouac in vicinity of Garrison in slight shower at 
5:45 A.M. and marched to bivouac 4 miles southwest of 
Marysville and 4 miles south of Highway 36. 

Rate of march 5 miles first hour, and 514 miles per 
hour the remaining hours. 

Rate reduced due to excessive heat. Watered en route 
in stream g miles north of Randolph. 25 minutes re- 
quired. 

Length of march: 35.2 miles. Arrived in bivouac at 
1:00 P.M. 

First part of road heavy with mud. 

Total distance to date: 63.2 miles. 

Most remounts showed considerable fatigue during 
last hour’s march, due especially to the excessive heat 
and muggy conditions. There were many cases of slight 
interfering behind. Old interfering cases from yesterday 
which were booted or bandaged came through in good 
shape. Several of the slight contusions of the withers 
yesterday were aggravated during the day’s march. 


3p Day—13 JUNE, 1935 

Left bivouac 5:43 A.M. and marched to bivouac 4 miles 
west of Wymore. Rate: 5 m.p.h. first hour and 5/4 
thereafter. Sky clear; later overcast. Weather cool. Roads 
excellent. Arrived bivouac No. 3 4% miles west ot 
Wymore, Neb., 11:25. Distance: 29 miles. A number of 
horses showed effects of yesterday’s march. Evacuated 1 
temount. Left bivouac at 8:00 p.M. and marched at 


-§m.p.h. to bivouac on Indian Creek 214 miles south of 


Pickrell , arriving at 1:00 A.M., 14 June. Distance: 22.8 

miles. Marching conditions excellent. Total distance 

for day: 51.8 miles. Total distance to date: 115 miles. 
All remounts came through the morning’s match in 


excellent shape. During the last five miles of the night 
march the remounts showed noticeable fatigue, but con- 
tinued the march without serious injury. 

The results of changing saddle blanket combinations, 
by either removing extra pads or substituting various 
built-up pads, showed very plainly, and many remounts 
showing saddle pressure bruises on previous days were 
greatly improved. 


4TH Day—14 JUNE, 1935 
Arrived in bivouac 1:00 A.M. Day devoted to rest and 
care of animals and equipment. Weather excellent. 


5TH Day—15 JUNE, 1935 

Left bivouac at 5:00 A.M. and marched to: bivouac 
about 6 miles southwest of Lincoln, Neb. Arrived at 
11:00 A.M. Distance 32 miles. Weather cloudy and cool. 
Roads dirt and gravel. Marching conditions ideal. Rate 
of march 5 m.p.h. for first hour, thereafter 514 miles. 
One horse left en route for evacuation. Radio communi- 
cation with Fort Riley, approximately 140 miles, main- 
tained with relay set about 12 miles south of bivouac. 
Formal camp established. Command given permission 
to visit Lincoln. Total distance to date: 147 miles. 

Remounts began to show improved condition. They 
showed less fatigue during the last hour of marching, 
and fewer new injuries were recorded, while old injuries 
were healing during work. 


6TH Day—16 JUNE, 1935 

Sunday, day of rest—reveille at 7:00 a.M. Weather 

clear and cool. 
7TH DaY—17 JUNE, 1935 

Reveille 3:30 a.m. Watered upon leaving camp. Left 
bivouac 5:08 in drizzle. Rain off and on throughout the 
march. Dirt roads heavy. Gravel roads O.K. Arrived 
at bivouac 244 miles south of Pickrell at 10:52. Length 
of march 32 miles. Marching rate 544 to 6; 6 for the 
first three hours, thereafter about 5. Rate and schedule 
varied to conform to road and weather conditions. Only 
temporary bivouac established. Hot noon meal. Cloud- 
burst about 1:00 p.M. Rain let up about 5:00 P.M. 
Supper 5:30. Left bivouac, watered and marched at 
6:39 P.M. Arrived at bivouac of June 13 at 10:52 P.M. 
Length of march 22 miles. First 2 miles of road very 
muddy and heavy. Remainder of road gravel and paved 
(4 miles through Beatrice). Wind shifted to north. 
Weather quite cool, conditions excellent. Rate of march 
5-54 m.p.h. Sandwiches and hot coffee served upon 
arrival in camp. Animals fed, watered and groomed. 
Total distance for day: 54 miles. Total distance marched 
to date: 201 miles. ; 

Remounts considered in better condition than at end 
of first day’s march. 


8rH Day—18 June, 1935 
Day devoted to rest and care of animals and equip- 
ment. Night and morning very cool. Ground wet but 


dried out quickly. 
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gtH Day—1g JUNE, 1935 
Reveille 3:30 a.M. Left bivouac after watering at 5:04. 
Rate of march 6 m.p.h. First halt for 10 minutes at the 
end of 30 minutes. Thereafter, last 5 minutes of each 
hour. Weather clear and cool. Road conditions excellent. 
March technique greatly improved. Arrived at bivouac 
4 miles southwest of Marysville at 9:45 a.m. Length of 
match 27.3 miles. Condition of men and animals excel- 

lent. Total distance to date: 228.3 miles. 


10TH Day—20 JUNE, 1935 

Reveille 3:30 a.m. Left camp 4:50 A.M. in light driz- 
zle. Threatened with storm. Arrived in bivouac 214 
miles west of Garrison at 10:50 A.M. Length of march 
34 miles. Rate of march 6 m.p.h. Halts: rst halt, 10 
minutes at end of 30 minutes. Thereafter last 5 minutes 
of the hour. 10 minutes’ halt at Randolph and 2 miles 
from camp. Weather cool, cloudy. Roads excellent. 
Marching conditions excellent. Command arrived in ex- 
cellent condition. Total distance to date: 262.3 miles. 

Critique of march conducted by Assistant Comman- 
dant. 

11TH Day—21 JUNE, 1935 

Heavy shower 12-1:00 A.M. Reveille 3:30. Left biv- 
ouac at 5.04 A.M. First four miles of road were muddy, 
reducing the rate of march somewhat. Highway 77 was 
in excellent condition; 6% miles were made in the 2d 
and 3d hours of march. Remainder of march at 6 m.p.h. 
Arrived at Estes Gate at 9:04. Arrived at Wounded 
Knee Monument about 9:56. March terminated. Com- 
mand dismissed. Weather clear and cool; ideal for 
marching. Men and animals completed march in excel- 
lent condition. Length of day’s march: 28 miles. Total 
distance covered 6/11-6/21, both inclusive: 290.3 miles. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


1. The remounts were not properly conditioned prior 
to taking the field. They were too finely drawn and not 
carrying sufficient flesh, due both to the lack of suitable 
forage and to the type of work they were primarily called 
upon to perform. They had not received sufficient prepa- 
ration under a packed saddle in marching formation to 
properly harden their backs, nor to become accustomed 
to retaining their positions in the march formation. They 
were, however, up to the average condition obtained by 
most horses in garrison training. 

2. The remounts had in most cases been shod behind 
too late, and a good deal of the interfering injuries could 
be traced to the young horse not being sufficiently bal- 
anced with the added weight of shoes behind. Interfer- 
ing boots were found an absolute necessity with youn 
horses first taking the field. The four-buckle felt, with 
leather reinforcements, was found not to give satisfac- 
tion. This boot collected too much sand and mud, and 
in wet weather became so limp and heavy that it was 
useless. They caused several abrasions in the region of 
the fetlock joints by being adjusted too tight. This boot 


proved more satisfactory when the lower two buckles 


were eliminated and the boot trimmed to assure no 
binding around the fetlock. ‘The most satisfactory boot 
was a modified bell boot made of heavy inner-tubing 
rubber, vulvanized and so shaped that it would fit snugly 
above the fetlock and flare out sufficiently to cover the 
lower inside of the fetlock joint. This boot was light, easy 
to carry, easily cleaned, interchangeable for any leg, and 
in serious interfering cases two could be used on the 
same leg. In addition, when the young horse was on the 
picket line, this boot could be pulled down, used as a 
bell boot and lessen the chances of rope burn injuries in 
the region of the pasterns. 

3. The saddle blanket had not been used sufficiently in 
garrison to shape it properly to the back. As a result of 
this, and the fact that the smooth leather panels of the 
officers’ field saddle do not lend themselves to gripping 
a blanket, many students added a mohair pad with strap 
attachments to keep the blanket in place. Other students 
cinched tighter to accomplish the same end. These two 
methods of keeping the blanket in place resulted in 
many pressure injuries in the region of the withers as 
there was either too constant a pressure from a tight cinch, 
or too much padding in the pommel arch which pulls 
the blanket down upon the withers with a pinching 
effect and results in pressure injuries on the sides of the 
withers. 

This condition was corrected as the march progressed. 
There was a general loosening of cinches, and in most 
cases of double blankets the removal of either the blanket 
or the mohair pad. In the cases where injuries were te- 
ceived, the building up of the bearing surface by varied 
devices of adding pads made of burlap proved very ef- 
fective. In general, the one blanket was found sufficient, 
and in most cases the mohair pad alone proved satis- 
factory. The new experimental mohair pad, which is 
large enough to give protection for the extension of the 
saddle bars, as well as a cushion for the cantle bags, was 
found very satisfactory. In several cases it was found that 
injuries received under an officer’s field saddle could be 
and were readily cured under a saddle by a shift to the 
McClellan saddle. 

4. The practice of resetting the saddle and blanket 
on the back at every halt, or at least every other hale, 
was found very necessary with young horses having ten- 
der backs. The impossibility of resetting a saddle in 
exactly the same place did away with the chances of te- 
ceiving small pressure bruises due to continual pressure 
over a long period of time. 

5. At first there was observed a tendency among most 
students to ride with too short a stirrup. This was due, it 
is believed, to the fact that most riding in the two previ 
ous weeks was devoted to cross-country and jumping 
competition. It is believed that riding with too short a 
stirrup, over a long period of time, fatigues the rider so 
that he is often unconsciously thrown out of balance 
and weights excessively one stirrup or the other. This 
may have accounted for some of the injuries in the region 
of the withers. 
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6. Te method of marching by regulating units within 
a marcl' unit, in spite of its simplicity, was found to re- 
quire considerable practice by platoon leaders as well as 
within »latoons before it worked smoothly and efficient- 
ly. Slight errors within the leading regulating units be- 
came very accentuated by the time they reached the rear 
of the march unit. This applied especially to stringing 
out within platoons, not paying sufficient attention to the 
changing of gaits on exactly the same ground, failure on 
the part of platoon leaders, or platoon pace setters, to 

maintain even regulation gaits and closing up closer 
than twenty-five yards at the walk. 

7. In general, the greatest error in gaiting was a ten- 
ency vowraiill too fast a trot and too slow a walk. Not 
sufficient time was devoted to the question of regulation 
gaits during training, an error that is perhaps general in 
most of our mounted organizations. 

8. In rolling country such as this march was conduct- 
ed over, a set march schedule could not be used, and the 
method of determining rates of march by a specified 
trotting time was most successful. To make a rate of 
six (6) miles per hour or greater usually requires trotting 
on all suitable ground, and necessitates frequent changes 
of gait to which this method of marching readily adapts 
itself. 

. The marches of the first two days were too long for 
the condition of the remounts. The remounts were not 
sufficiently accustomed to march formations and to the 
long, continuous hours under saddle and on the road. 
The condition of these remounts was not unlike that of 
most animals in garrison, and it is believed advisable 
when possible to consider the first two days of any pro- 
longed march as part of the training period, making the 
marches short and gradually letting the animals accustom 
themselves to the road and changed conditions as well as 
to permit the riders and equipment to shake down. 

10. The condition of the remounts, their gaits, and 
their ability to adjust themselves to march conditions 
improved from day to day, and especially after the third 
day there was a marked improvement. With few ex- 
ceptions the remounts finished the march in better con- 
dition than when they left the post, and in a marked de- 
gree better than after the second day of the march. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. That the first essential of any organization taking 
the field is to have men and animals in fit condition. 

2. Marches, if the loss of horse flesh is to be consid- 
ered, must be fashioned to the condition of the animals. 
In time of peace, and under normal gattison conditions, 
it is advisable to consider the first two days of any ex- 
tended match as part of the training, or conditioning 
petiod, and the marches must be made comparatively 
short. 

3. Cinches must be loose so as not to cause a continual 
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pressure. In cases where the saddle slips to the rear, a 
breast strap should be used in preference to a tight cinch. 
In cases where a blanket can not be kept in place with a 
loose cinch, means must be found to secure the blanket 
or saddle pad to the saddle. 

4. In normal cases a double blanket, or a combination 
of pad and blanket, is not satisfactory. When additional 
padding is deemed necessary, it must be so placed that it 
avoids thickening the pad at the withers. 

5. That it is essential during long marches to tem- 
porarily change the position of the ans and blanket, 
then immediately readjust as this avoids any continual 
pressure at one point caused by improper adjustment of 
equipment. 

6. A supply of interfering boots of some description 
are an absolute necessity in an organization having young 
horses, especially during their first few days in the field. 
The bell boot type of heavy vulcanized inner-tubing was 
found most satisfactory. They are cheap, easy to adjust 
and clean, interchangeable, and simple to carry. 

7. That the knowledge of proper gaits and the exact 
execution of the proper gaits by all regulating units 1s 
essential to any well executed march. This subject is too 
often slighted, and, unless definitely practiced and 
checked, ba a wide range of error among officers and 
men who consider they are setting proper gaits. 


8. That the method of marching by march units split 
up into regulating units changing gaits on the exact 
ground is the soundest method of marching, and will 
permit a mounted organization to cover the most ground 
at the fastest rate and bring the animals into camp in 
good condition. 

g. That no prearranged march schedule can be defi- 
nitely followed on average terrain, and that -the most 
satisfactory method is to determine marching rates by 
the time devoted to trotting. No trotting period should 
be over seven minutes. That to march at gaits over six 
miles per hour normally requires trotting gaits on all 
available ground necessitating frequent changes of gaits. 

10. That with proper and intelligent care and super- 
vision, most cases of injured backs can be healed under 
saddle while on the road. That often a change to a Mc- 
Clellan saddle will prove the correction necessary in cases 
of back injuries received under an officer’s field saddle. 

11. That remounts five years old and over, if in proper 
flesh and condition, can be reasonably expected to fulfil 
their requirements as troop horses, provided they are 
given intelligent and closely supervised care in the field. 
That they fatigue more easily than mature horses and 
receive the majority of their injuries when fatigued. 

12. That under normal peace-time conditions, re- 
mounts should not be required to take their places with 
older troop horses in the field until they are six years 


of age. 
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A Terrain Exercise 


DEcISION AND PLANS IN OFFENSIVE COMBAT 
(War-strength organization) 


GENERAL SITUATION.—Maps.—General Map, 
Fort Riley, Kansas, and vicinity, one inch equals five 
miles. Special Military Map (road), Fort Riley, Kan- 
sas, 1/20,000. 

Boundary.—Kansas and Smoky Hill rivers. Red 
(north), Blue (south). War has recently been declared. 

Concentrations —-A large’ Red force is concentrating 
at Clay Center (139-756) covered by a counterreconnais- 
sance screen along the line: Lasita (156-760) —Brough- 
ton (146-748)—Idana (125-753). 

The Blue I Corps with the 1st Cavalry attached 1s 
concentrating at Council Grove (200-665) and Herring- 
ton (155-668). 

Demolitions —Following the declaration of war the 
bridges over the Kansas and Smoky Hill rivers in the 
vicinity of Fort Riley and Junction City were partially 
destroyed. 

Strength—Blue and Red forces are similarly organ- 
ized, but the Blues are highly trained while the Red 
forces are composed largely of recruits without previous 
military training. 

SPECIAL SITUATION (BLUE).—Actions on 5 
May.—On 5 May the 1st Cavalry, followed by infantry 
in trucks, moved to Ogden (1027.5-1832.0) and seized 
the bridge at that place. One company of infantry was 
installed as a permanent bridgehead force there. 

Subsequent actions.—Early on the morning of 6 May, 
the 1st Cavalry moved northwest via Packers Camp 
(1024.2-1830.:)—Saddleback road, acting on orders re- 
ceived from the Commanding General I Corps. 

Mission: 

To cover the movement of an infantry battalion in 
trucks from Ogden to the vicinity of Fort Riley for the 
purpose of securing and repairing bridges across the 
Kansas River at that place. 

To execute a reconnaissance in force towards Clay 
Center to determine the strength and composition of the 
Red forces concentrating there. 

Colonel A, 1st Cavalry, is aware of the following 
through his reconnaissance agencies and the corps avia- 
tion: 

Corps aviation reported a Red cavalry regiment moving 
south through Riley (168-745) on Highway 77 late 5 
May. No other hostile troops were noted south of the 
line Leonardville (164-754)—-Ladysmith (133-744). 

Red planes have been observed over the 1st Cavalry 
from time to time on both 5 and 6 May. 

Red scout cars were encountered on the line: Gustin 
(1022.4-1833.9) —Carpenter Hill—Morris Hill by the 
scout-car platoon at 4:30 A.M. today. They attempted to 
prevent reconnaissance to the north and west. 

At 4:58 A.M. corps aviation reported a Red cavalry 





column moving at a trot through North Gate and pro- 
ceeding in the direction of Carpenter Hill. 

Prior to moving out of Ogden Colonel A decided to 
gain the high ground Carpenter Hill—Randolph Hill, 
where he could protect the truck column and from where 
he could begin a reconnaissance towards Clay Center. 

At 5:00 A.M. the Blue rst Cavalry is disposed as fol- 
lows: 

The advance guard, consisting of the rst Squadron 
with one platoon heavy machine guns, one 37-mm. gun 
attached, is moving past road junction 1088-A (1023.4- 
1830.1). Its leading elements are at the gate across the 
road 150 yards west of road junction 1088-A. 

The head of the main body is at road junction 1077-F 
(1024.5-1830.4). It is disposed in the following march 
order: 

Commandet’s Group, Headquarters Troop, 

2d Squadron, 

Machine Gun Troop (less detachments), 

3d Squadron, 

Headquarter’s Troop (less Commander’s Greup), 
Combat trains, 


Field trains (awaiting orders at Ogden). 


The rst Section, Scout Car Platoon, is in the vicinity 
of Gustin reconnoitering to the north and east. They are 
in contact with a section of enemy scout cars. The 2d 
Section is reconnoitering ahead of the advance guard. 
They are in contact with enemy scout cars on Carpenter 
Hill. The 3d Section is operating from the vicinity of 
Morris Hill, observing to the north and east, having re- 
connoitered the terrain to the south as far as the Repub- 
lican and Kansas rivers. They have driven a section of 
enemy scout cars back to the head of Wolf Canyon. The 
command car is performing command missions with the 
main body. The infantry truck column has just begun 
moving out of Ogden along Highway 4o-S in the di- 
rection of Fort Riley. The cavalry column is on the north 
side of the road to allow it passage. 

Colonel A, marching at the head of the main body, 
has just been joined by the commanders of the 2d and 3d 
Squadrons and Machine Gun Troop. 

FIRST REQUIREMENT.—The decision of Colonel 


A as of 5:00 A.M. 
Notes 


1. In the Machine Gun Troop each platoon has one 
section of two alternate caliber .50 machine guns in pack. 

2. To be issued at crossroads 1078-B. 

3. To be turned in at point of issue. 

4. Time allowed for solution: 45 minutes. 


SECOND SPECIAL SITUATION 


A SOLUTION OF FIRST REQUIREMENT.— 
Colonel A’s decision as of 5:00 A.M. is to move rapidly 
to the high ground on 22d Battery Hill, gain contact 
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SITUATION AT 5:00 A.M. 


(Although students solving this type of exercise on the terrain are normally restricted to road maps, a contour map is reproduced 
above in order to give our readers an idea of the terrain features. ) 


with and defeat the Red cavalry regiment in order to 
drive it off and protect the movement of the infantry 
truck column and open a way towards Clay Center with 
a view to executing the reconnaissance ordered in that 
vicinity. 

SPECIAL SITUATION (BLUE), CONTINUED. 
—At 5:12 a.M. the advance guard of the rst Cavalry 
came under fire as it reached the crest of 22d Battery 
Hill from the high ground north of Taylor Point. It 
immediately went into action. 

As the advance guard went into action, Colonel A, 
accompanied by his Commander’s Group, commanders 
of the 2d and 3d Squadrons and Machine Gun Troop, 
galloped forward and joined the advance guard com- 
mander on 22d Battery Hill. 

At 5:45 A.M., the situation as known to Colonel A 
and his party is as follows: 

A hostile force estimated as a squadron with heavy 
machine guns occupies a dismounted position extending 
along the eastern edge of the high ground running north 
from Taylor Point, with their north flank on the north 
branch of the Saddleback road and their south flank on 
the point at (1021.3-1831.0) overlooking Forsythe 
Creek. The remainder of the Red regiment is assembling 
in the draws east of the trenches on Carpenter Hill. 

The rst Section of scout cars is still at Gustin engaged 
with the Red scout cars there. The 2d Section, after 
contacting the Red advance guard on Carpenter Hill, 
withdrew via Bell Spring and joined the 3d Section on 
Hill 1342 (Redoubt No. 2). They are being held up 
by the section of Red scout cars contacted earlier, which 
has been reinforced by another section.. 

The Blue advance guard is in dismounted action 
astride the road with its line extending along the summit 


of 22d Battery Hill. The Machine Gun Platoon is in 


action with the section of heavy machine guns on the 
road in the center of the line and one caliber .50 machine 
gun on each flank. The 37-mm gun is in position on 
the south point of the hill. 

The Blue main body is assembling in the vicinity of 
road junction 1088-A. 

The infantry truck column has reached Fort Riley and 
they are now in the process of detrucking and occupying 
favorable ground for a bridgehead at that place. 


SECOND REQUIREMENT.—The plan of Colonel 


A for the attack of the Red cavalry force in his front. 
Notes 


. To be issued on 22d Battery Hill. 

. To be turned in at point of issue. 

. Time allowed for solution: one hour. 

; Reconnaissance north of the advanced-guard posi- 
tion prohibited. 


AW bn 


Tuirp SPECIAL SITUATION 


A SOLUTION OF SECOND REQUIREMENT. 
—Colonel A’s plan for the attack of the Red force is as 
follows: 

To attack at once, enveloping the hostile left (north) 
flank, driving the enemy to the west of Highway 77 with 
a view to securing the high ground: Custer Hill—Four 
Way Divide. 

To have the rst Squadron with one platoon and one 
37-mm gun of the Machine Gun Troop attached, con- 
tinue its present action and on projector signal, red, from 
the maneuvering force from point (1022.5-1832.4) drive 
forward and capture the high ground north of Taylor 
Point. 

To have the 2d Squadron with Troop L and Machine 


Gun Troop (less detachments) attached, Lieutenant 
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Colonel Executive commanding, move at once via Three 
Mile Creek to the vicinity of Hill 1287-a and envelop 
the hostile left and rear, driving the enemy to the west. 
To have the 2d Squadron fire a projector signal, red, 
from the nose at point (1022.5-1832.4) when ready to 
attack. To have this force protect the nght flank. 

To have the antiaircraft section (Machine Gun Troop) 
provide defense for the combat trains, reserve, and led 
horses of the 1st Squadron. 

To have the 3d Squadron (less Troop L) await orders 
as mobile reserve under cover in the vicinity of point 
(1022.3-1830.8). To have it send a combat patrol of one 
squad to Williston Point to protect the left flank. To 
have this force prepared to move rapidly up Forsythe 
Creek, clearing the canyon of Reds, or to take a position 
on the high ground to the north, protecting the rst 
Squadron from attacks from the northwest. 

To have the rst Section, Scout Car Platoon, continue 
its present action against the enemy scout cars in the 
vicinity of Gustin and prevent these cars observing to the 
south in the direction of Wilson Gate. To have the 2d 
and 3d Sections continue to reconnoiter to the north from 
their present position on hill 1342 and assist the attack 
by keeping any Red forces from moving to the south. 
To have the command car continue command missions 
with regimental headquarters. 

To designate Highway 77 as the limit of pursuit. 

To designate Hay Camp as the regimental assembly 
point. 

To designate as essential elements of enemy informa- 
tion: 

Will the Red main force move to meet my attack or 
will it withdraw? In either case, in which direction 
will it move? 

Will the Red main body reinforce its advance guard 
or will it move to meet my maneuvering force? 

Will the Red advance guard hold against my attack 
or will it withdraw? 

To have the combat trains await orders in the vicinity 
of road junction 1088-A. To have the field trains remain 
at Ogden. 

To have the regimental aid station located in the draw 
northeast of 22d Battery Hill. 

To designate as.command posts: 

Regimental: Draw at point (1022.5- 1831. 2). 

Ist Squadron: Fence corner at point (1021.9 
1831.1). 

Maneuvering force: To be reported: 

SPECIAL SITUATION (BLUE), CONTINUED. 
—The maneuvering force under command of Lieutenant 
Colonel Executive moved up Three Mile Creek as di- 
rected by Colonel A, preceded by a covering detachment 
of one platoon of Troop E. They arrived south of Wil- 
son Gate at 6:20 A.M., having-driven in a Red patrol en- 
countered 1,000 yards northwest of Rodney Hill. Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Executive with the Commander 2d 
Squadron, the commanders of Troop L and Machine 
Gun Troops, are on the high ground at point (1022.4- 


July-August, 





Situation at 5:45 a.m. 


1832.1) after making a reconnaissance of the enem 
positions. By 6:32 a.M. all are aware of the following: 

The Red force confronting the rst Squadron 1s still in 
position on Taylor Point ridge. The remainder of the 
Red regiment has completed assembling in the draws 
northwest of Lieutenant Colonel Executive's position. 
Red combat patrols are on hill 1311 and on the nose at 
point (1021.8-1832.4). 

The Blue maneuvering force is assembled under cover 
along Three Mile Creek just south of Wilson Gate with 
a covering force along the edge of the high ground to 
their west extending from the reservation boundary to 
Lieutenant Colonel Executive's position. 

THIRD REQUIREMENT.—The orders as actually 


issued by Lieutenant Colonel Executive at 6:32 A.M. 
NoreEs 


. To be issued at point (1022. 4-1832.1). 

. To be turned in at point of issue. 

. Time allowed for solution: one hour. 
Reconnaissance west of a north and south line 
through Lieutenant Colonel Executive's position is pro- 


hibited. 
A SOLUTION OF THIRD REQUIREMENT 


At 6:32 a.m., Lieutenant Colonel Executive issued the 
following oral orders to the assembled officers of his staff, 
the Commander 2d Squadron, the commanding officers 
of Troop L and Machine Gun Troop: 
“Consult your maps and make notes of these orders. 
“You all know the situation. 

“This force will attack mounted at once, envelop- 

ing the enemy left and rear, driving him to the west 
and securing the line: Custer Hill—Four Way Di- 
vide. 

“The 2d Squadron will attack mounted in rhe di- 
rection: Wilson Gate—hill 1287-a—Wolf Canyon. 
It will move out on my command. 

“The Machine Gun Troop (less detachmeats) 
with one platoon Troop L attached, from positions 
generally along this ridge about 500 yards to out 
northwest, will support the attack, with particular at- 
tention to the enemy reserves assembled east of Car- 
penter Hill, then the enemy line confronting the 1st 
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Squac.on. It will open fire as soon as in position and 
be prcpared to move promptly forward to Carpenter 
Hill \. hen the attack is driven home. 

“Troop L (less one platoon) will follow the 2d 

Squacron at 200 yards in reserve. It will send a com- 
bat p:trol of one squad to the ridge running north 
from ‘ull 1311 to protect the north flank. 
“One platoon Troop L will act as a covering force 
for the Machine Gun Troop in its action and precede 
the troop to its positions. This platoon will fire a 
. projector signal, red, on my order from the vicinity of 
the ridge 300 yards to our north. 

“Limit of pursuit: Highway 77. 

“Assembly point: Draw southeast of Custer Hill. 

“Command Post: Three Mile Creek at (1022.6- 
1832.8). 

“T will be with the reserve. 

“Are there any questions? 

“Tt is now 6:38 a.m. 

“Move out.” 


Discussion 


PURPOSE.—The purpose of this terrain exercise is 
to teach the necessity of making a decision that will carry 
out the mission assigned, the plans of the commander 
for carrying out that decision, and the orders necessary 
for the maneuvering force to engage in combat. 

FIRST REQUIREMENT.—In this situation Colonel 
A has to make an early decision as to the actions he will 
take with reference to the Red regiment, due to the fact 
that he will be committed to an action against them if 
his advance guard proceeds up the Saddleback road. 
Should he decide to try to avoid them his route of march 
will have to be changed at this time. He will have to 
take some action either to delay or attack and drive off 
the Red Cavalry if he is to protect the truck column. 
To avoid them, however, will only put off offensive ac- 
tion that will be necessary later, in order for him to pet- 
form the second part of his mission, which is the recon- 
naissance in force towards Clay Center. Therefore Colo- 
nel A decides to gain contact with and defeat the Reds 
at once. 

The terrain favors the Red force, but by pushing for- 
watd rapidly with the advance guard and seizing the 
high ground at 22d Battery Hill, he will have a fairly 
favorable place from which to hold the Reds and pre- 
pate an aggressive action. 

SECOND REQUIREMENT.—In Colonel A’s plan 
for the attack he decides on the hostile left flank, due to 
the fact that the terrain does not favor an attack of the 
tight flank. It would be more convenient for him to 
drive them to the east away from the truck column and 
off his line of march towards Clay Center, but the steep- 
ness of the hills on the north side of Forsythe Creek pre- 
cludes this. Again, if the enemy is driven into Forsythe 
Creek, it is at the mercy of the Blue force, and for this 
teason instructions are given to the reserve to be prepared 
to clear the canyon. 
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The terrain is such that the use of the machine guns 
is confined to the platoon already with the holding at- 
tack. The remainder of the troop is sent with the ma- 
neuvering force in order to secure firing positions on the 
ridges to the east of the enemy position. The antiaircraft 
section is given the mission of protecting the troops in 
the vicinity of the holding attack. 

The reserve of a squadron less a troop is designated 
for two reasons, the first of which has been stated. The 
second is that the enemy may make an attack against 
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Situation at 6:20 a.m. 


the holding force while the maneuvering force is getting 
into position. In that case the reserve will have to be 
used to support the holding force. This will give the 
reserve a more or less independent mission, and having a 
squadron commander in charge of the reserve rather than 
with the maneuvering force will be of value and tend to 
insure the success of the action. The location of the re- 
serve favors either action contemplated for it. 

THIRD REQUIREMENT.—The orders of the com- 
mander of the maneuvering force must take into con- 
sideration ‘the direction of attack, whether mounted or 
dismounted, the use of his machine guns, the protec- 
tion of his flanks, and the coordination necessary with the 
holding attack. 

In this situation the conditions favor a mounted attack 
supported by the fire of the heavy machine zuns. A dis- 
mounted attack wastes time and plays into the hands of 
the Reds, as well as offering the likelihood of greater 
casualties. 

The reserve held out follows the attack closely to aid 
in driving home a vigorous assault and mopping up after 
the main effort has passed the Red dispositions. 

In locating the machine guns they must be placed so 
that they can fire as long as possible without being 
masked by the assaulting troops. Their position away 
from the protection of any of the maneuvering force 
necessitates the assignment of a small force for their im- 


mediate protection. 
CoMMENTS ON SOLUTIONS 


1. The selection of hill 1288 as a position for the ad- 


vance guard to secure is a poor choice, due to the deep 
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ravines on both sides and the narrowness of the ridge 
toward Carpenter Hill. 

2. The advance guard should be directed to increase 
its gait; otherwise all favorable high ground will be in 
the hands of the Reds before you can secure it. 

3. The mission of reconnaissance towards Clay Center 
should be kept in mind and mentioned in the decision. 

4. It is believed that the maneuvering force should be 
stronger than a squadron, as the enemy reserves still con- 
tain two squadrons. 

5- A point from the vicinity of which the maneuver- 
ing force is to launch their attack or a direction of attack 
should be given. 

6. Some mission should be given to scout cars during 
the attack. 

7. The attack of the maneuvering force and the pivot 
of maneuver should be codrdinated in some way. 

8. A limit of pursuit should be designated. 

g. An assembly point for the force should be desig- 
nated. 


July-Au PUst, 


10. Instructions to the combat trains should be in. 
cluded. 

11. Some location should be designated for the regi. 
mental aid station. 

12. Command post of the squadrons as well as the regi- 
ment should be indicated. 

13. You have omitted essential elements of enemy in- 
formation. 

14. A maneuver enveloping the hostile south flank js 
unsound, due to the steepness of the hills from that di- 
rection, as well as the fact that the Reds dominate For. 
sythe Creek from Taylor Point. 

15. It is believed that Lieutenant Colonel A has an op- 
portunity to make a quick mounted attack over favorable 
terrain and that it should be taken advantage of. 

16. The machine gun troop should not be placed in 
position alone without some riflemen to protect it. 

17. Lieutenant Colonel A should give instructions for 
the action of the 2d Squadron to the squadron com- 
mander and not direct to the troops. 


Departmental Texts 


— the past year as a special project the De- 
partments of the Academic Division have each pre- 
pared texts for their respective departments, with a view 
to combining under one cover practically all data and 
information required by that department in the conduct 
of its courses. 

The texts are a compilation of matter contained in basic 
field manuals, training regulations, manuals, school texts, 
etc., and a considerable amount of new material not here- 
tofore published. They are divided respectively into 
volumes, parts, chapters and sections, stapled by chapter 
and prepared for arrangement in loose leaf, stiff backed 
binders. 

The Department of Weapons and Matériel text will 
consist of three volumes divided into seven parts, gen- 
erally subdivided as follows: General Subjects (including 
the technique of the regimental headquarters and ma- 
chine-gun troop), Light Machine Guns, Musketry and 
Combat, Packs and Harness, Heavy Machine Guns, 
Special Purpose Weapons (including the caliber .50 ma- 
chine gun, the submachine gun, and the 37-mm gun). 
Firing at Moving Targets, both Ground and Aerial, 
Demolitions, Radio Sets, and Motor Vehicles. Text is pro- 
fusely illustrated and contains a considerable quantity of 
new material for which there has been much demand. 


The Department of Tactics text will consist of one 
volume, in three parts: Tactical Principles (Horse Ele- 
ments), Tactical Principles (Mechanized Elements), 
and Logistics. It replaces the former school publication, 
Tactical Principles and Logistics. It contains the latest 
ideas and developments and much new material, especial- 
ly in connection with mechanization, as far as established 


facts will permit, and motorization as utilized by the 


Cavalry Arm. 

The Department of Horsemanship text consists of one 
volume divided into four parts as follows: Education of 
the Rider, Education of the Horse, Animal Manage- 
ment, and Horseshoeing. The text contains many very 
excellent illustrations and the material is presented in a 
simple and logical manner. 

These texts fill a long-felt need by the Cavalry service 
in general, and it is believed form the basis for a Cavalry 
manual eventually. Annual revision is contemplated to 
include the latest and most recent changes and develop- 
ments. 

The texts are for sale at a minimum cost and can be 
obtained through the CavALRY JOURNAL or direct from 
the Book Department, The Cavalry School. It is believed 
every Cavalry officer, Regular, National Guard, or Re- 
serve, should have these books in his personal library. 
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What Would You Do? 


SITUATION 


“The fact that truth is stranger than fiction was 
brought out very forcibly to me when I received the re- 
port of the engagement.” Having been on duty as as- 
sistant military attaché, Colonel M. Bassy, a cavalry of- 
ficer, was speaking with authority. “It occurred on the 
13th of August, 1914, along the Lorraine boundary, 
where the Bavarian Cavalry Division was engaged, and 
the account of the 2d Squadron of the 1st Heavy Cavalry 
Regiment was particularly interesting to me. You know 
how such accounts run, somewhat crowded with ro- 
mance, and this one was no exception. 

“But anyway, according to the reports, the weather 
was hot and dusty and the Bavarian Cavalry Division 
was waiting in Avricourt, preparatory to bringing the 
French cavalry to battle. The 2d Squadron—and bear 
in mind that that unit was analogous to our troop—was 
anxious for action, but feared that that day too would 
ass without event. But that was not to be the case. 

“Orders were passed from house to house in the town 
in which the command was billeted, to assemble in 
march column at the exit toward Gondrexon. After a 
matter of ten minutes platoons were assembled, and 
at 10:00 A.M., just as the last platoon closed up, the 
squadron commander, Prince Henry of Bavaria, gave the 
signal to march. He had his platoon commanders join 
him immediately, and en route gave them information 
about as follows: 

““The squadron escorts a heavy artillery staff on re- 
connaissance to the south, preparatory to a bombardment 
on the forts of . .. We march in the direction of 
Gondrexon.’ 

“He then dismissed the platoon commanders who 
joined their platoons, and, with a point out in advance, 
his only security—at distances I presume that we would 
consider normal for our troop—the column proceeded in 
march formation with the Prince at the head of the main 
body, taking the route indicated in the sketch. 

“At the trot they approached the woods marked A. 
A few shots were heard, and shortly thereafter, a non- 
commissioned officer from the point galloped back and 
teported that the heights immediately to the west of 
Gondrexon (marked B) were held by an estimated two 
platoons of dismounted cavalry. That force did not 
deter the advance of the column, however. Again at the 
trot, the head of the main body had just cleared the cut 
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(marked C on the sketch), when the squadron com- 
mander saw to the southeast a scant 500 yards away, a 
French squadron advancing toward him rapidly in col- 
umr. of platoons. 

“We usually run into these situations in the map 
problem room, but here is one that is actual history. Of 
course, the dismounted enemy was, or may have been, 
bait. The cut was a consideration. To me it has always 
looked, in retrospect, that French reconnaissance was 
particularly good in this action. They must have known 
of the presence of the Bavarians, they must have had a 
good idea of what to expect, they used strategy in the 
setting of a trap, and what they were no doubt figuring 
on was the dispersion or annihilation of this enemy force. 
But before I go on, if you found yourself in command 
of the 2d Squadron, Bavarian 1st Heavy Cavalry Regi- 


ment, in such a situation, 
WHAT WOULD YOU DO?” 


(For solution, turn page.) 
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SOLUTION AND DISCUSSION 


“As I said before,” continued Colonel M. Bassy, “‘the 
Prince was in a tight place. He did have the cut as a 
position for a dismounted resistance, he did have the 
opportunity of a combined action—except that the 
mounted portion of the French force was the equivalent 
of his entire squadron. He may have been equal in fire 
power, which with due respect to European cavalry at 
the beginning of the war was from present day con- 
sideration far below par. He did have the town of Gon- 
drexon to get to for shelter, which would have resulted 
in pursuit by the French, but on the other hand, a poor 
pursuit objective, considering pursuit through or into a 
village, resulting in street fighting. The dismounted force 
to the west would have had little or no fire effect, firing 
into the village itself. 

“What did the Prince do? He galloped out at once, 
with saber drawn faced the enemy, indicated the direc- 
tion to the head of his column. He gave the signal and 
his platoons galloped into line. Lances lowered, the 
squadron swept across the cornfields. 

“Apparently such action had not been considered by 
the French when they had set the trap. They were al- 
ready committed to the attack—as I mentioned before— 
in column of platoons. Taken by surprise and overcome 
by this impetuous and bold action they wheeled about 
and fled. The two dismounted platoons were also dis- 
organized by the unanticipated change of events and 
joined in the rout. They too fled. 

“The affair then turned into relentless pursuit by the 
Bavarians, ending to the east a matter of a mile or so. 


fs 
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The total casualties of the Prince’s squadron, which | 
tabulated from the report were two wounded and one 
killed whereas, also according to the Bavarian account, 
of the French mounted force which had been estimated 
as the strength of a squadron only one officer and three 
men escaped. Whether the figures representing French 
losses are accurate it is hard to say. I have not attempted 
to verify them accurately. That is beside the point. 

“From the actions of the Bavarian Prince, we have 
many lessons to learn. He issued his orders, while march- 
ing, to save time; a ‘cavalryman’s’ situation developed; 
a prompt decision was forthcoming; a mounted charge 
was indicated; the attack order consisted solely of arm 
signals! 

“Esprit, versus the psychological reactions of surprise, 
gentlemen, was the intangible factor. The Prince knew 
his men, had their loyalty and their confidence. Suppose, 
instead, that his attack had wavered, faltered, and halted? 
The account would unquestionably have been entered on 
the other side of the ledger of the accounts of war. 

“Without the question of a doubt, there is today, 
among tablets dedicated to military genii, one, probably 
inconspicuously placed, with an inscription: 


GENERAL S. PREE 


Who, since the beginning of time 
has won more 


VICTORIES 
on the field of battle 


than all other mortals combined. 


(Department of Tactics, the Cavalry School.) 
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Graduates of the Cavalry School, June, 1936 


ADVANCED EquiTaTION CLass 
Curtis, James O., Jr., 1st Lieutenant, Cavalry. 


Dodge, Charles G., 1st Lieutenant, Cavalry. 
Hines, John L., Jr., 1st Lieutenant, Cavalry. 
Howze, Hamilton H., 1st Lieutenant, Cavalry. 
Johnson, Harry W., Captain, Cavalry. 

Porter, Robert W., Jr., rst Lieutenant, Cavalry. 
Robbins, Chandler P., Jr., 1st Lieutenant, Cavalry. 
Rogers, Glenn F., 1st Lieutenant, Cavalry. 
Willey, John P., Captain, Cavalry. 

Wing, Franklin F., Jr., rst Lieutenant, Cavalry. 


REGULAR CLass 


Bethune, Philip H., 1st Lieutenant, Cavalry. 
Blanning, James C., rst Lieutenant, Cavalry. 
Breden, J. Paul, rst Lieutenant, Cavalry. 
Britton, Frank H., :st Lieutenant, Cavalry. 
Cairns, Bogardus S., 1st Lieutenant, Cavalry. 
Candler, Harry W., 1st Lieutenant, Cavalry. 
Chandler, William E., rst Lieutenant, Cavalry. 
Cole, Loren F., 1st Lieutenant, Cavalry. 
Corbett, James B., rst Lieutenant, Cavalry. 
Cowan, Gerard C., 1st Lieutenant, Cavalry. 
Culp, William W., 1st Lieutenant, Cavalry. 
Fleeger, Harry J., 1st Lieutenant, Cavalry. 


Fraser, William B., 1st Lieutenant, Cavalry. 
Hitchings, John L., Captain, Cavalry. 


Inskeep, John L., 1st Lieutenant, Cavalry. 

Iseley, Charles M., 1st Lieutenant, Cavalry. 
Mather, George R., 1st Lieutenant, Cavalry. 
Pugh, John R., 1st Lieutenant, Cavalry. 
Sanford, Scott M., 1st Lieutenant, Cavalry. 
Scherer, Karl L., 1st Lieutenant, Cavalry. 
Wright, William H. S., 1st Lieutenant, Cavalry. 


Post oF Fort Ritty Crass 
Allen, Henry T., Jr., Major, 13th Cavalry. 
Blunt, Wilfrid M., Lieutenant Colonel, Cavalry. 
Bugher, William A., Captain, 2d Cavalry. 
Frizzell, Lawrence C., Major, 2d Cavalry. 
Gunby, Thomas S., Captain, 14th Field Artillery. 
Kilian, James A., Major, 13th Cavalry. 
Lambert, Kent C, Major, gth Cavalry. 
Limbocker, Thomas F., Major, gth Cavalry. 
Morris, Paul H., Major, gth Cavalry. 
Randolph, Thomas J., Captain, 2d Cavalry. 
Rodney, Dorsey R., Colonel, 2d Cavalry. 
Stearns, Cuthbert P., Lieutenant Colonel, 2d Cavalry. 
Thompson, Guy D., Major, 2d Cavalry. 
Williams, Joseph M, Captain, 2d Cavalry 
Winchester, Russell C., Captain, gth Cavalry. 
NoncomMISSIONED OFFICERS’ ADVANCED EquitTaTION CLASS 


Brandt, Lloyd H., Corporal, Troop E, 13th Cavalry. 
Cotton, James L., Sergeant, Troop F, 6th Cavalry. 
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Crousc. Marion W., Corporal, Troop A, 14th Cavalry. Lerdrup, Jens R., Sergeant, M.G. Troop, 2d Cavalry. 
1 | P P y P 8 P ty 
ne Fair, Fiarold, Sergeant, M.G. Troop, 2d Cavalry. Moore, Kay K., Corporal, Troop A, 8th Cavalry. 

Giles, Mallie T., Sergeant, M.G. Troop, 5th Cavalry. Newman, Charles C., Sergeant, Troop F, 13th Cavalry. 
nt, Grosheng, Walter R., Sergeant, Troop F, 11th Cavalry. Parker, William A., Headquarters and Service Troop, gth 
ted Hunter, Raymond R., Sergeant, Troop B, 2d Cavalry. Cavalry. 
tee Hutso:i, Marion W., Corporal, Troop E, 7th Cavalry. Power, Albert C., Troop F, 12th Cavalry. 
ich 

> A 7 7 

ted 

Equestrian Graduation Events at the Cavalry School 
He er rele of the equestrian graduation events con- Advanced Equitation Class—Remount Outdoor Phase 
de ducted at the Cavalry School during May and June, Pace River Movunt 
: ee. year, are shown below: 1." Est — Charles G. Dodge.......... Uscita Paavo 
ge ae ie 2. 1st Lieut. Glenn F. Rogers........... Milly F. 
‘m Advanced Equitation Class—A dvanced Charger Competition 3. 1st Lieut. Chandler P. Robbins i. pron oui 

Prace RIDER ; Mount 4. 1st Lieut. Robert W. Porter, Jr........ Dark Plume 
Lieut. Hamilton H. Howze....... Fitz K. 
ae, " co mt eee Er as... RHR Leddic Advanced Equitation Class—Polo Horse Competition 
6 3. 1st Lieut. Robert W. Porter, Jr........ Goldseeker 1. 1st Lieut. Franklin F. Wing, Jr........ Reno Fantas 
rf 4. rst Lieut. Franklin F. Wing, Jr........ Frances Biddle 2 . ee Re ce trees eeee Sister F. 
3. st Lieut. James O. Curtis, Jr......... Sally F. 

an Advanced Equitation ae Charger Schooling 4. 1st Lieut. Hamilton H. thea we: Two -. 

ase 

. 1st Lieut. Harry W. Johnson......... Square Smith Advanced Equitation Class—Polo Horse Schooling Phase 
Ys 2, 1st Lieut. Charles G. Dodge.......... Dansion 1. 1st Lieut. Franklin F. Wing, Jr........ Reno Fantas 
ly 3. 1st Lieut. Franklin F. Wing, Jr........ Frances Biddle 2, rst Lieut. Harry W. Johnson........ Sister F. 

4. 1st Lieut. Chandler P. Robbins, Jr..... Plow Bow > = i meat a | oe ae Hs . 

. 1st Lieut. Hamilton H. Howze....... 

Advanced Equitation Class—Advanced Charger Jumping 4 mae nek: 

Phase Advanced Equitation Class—T he Lorillard Cup 

1. 1st Lieut. Chandler P. Robbins, Jr..... Plow Bow 1. 1st Lieut. Chandler P. Robbins, Jr... .. Anita Mentor 

2. 1st Lieut. Hamilton H. Howze....... Fitz K. 2. 1st Lieut. Franklin F. Wing, Jr........ High Spot 

3. 1st Lieut. Glenn F. Rogers........... Laddie 3. st Lieut. Glenn F. Rogers........... Little Alarm 

4. 1st Lieut. Franklin F. Wing, Jr........ Frances Biddle 4. 1st Lieut. Harry W. Johnson......... Frannie 

Advanced Equitation Class—A dvanced Charger Endurance Regular Class—]umpers 

Phase 1. 1st Lieut. Wm. E. Chandler......... Lame Deer 

1. 1st Lieut. Hamilton H. Howze....... Fitz K. 2. 1st Lieut. Wm. B. Fraser............ Royal 

2. 1st Lieut. Robert W. Porter, Jr........ Goldseeker 3. 1st Lieut. Wm. W. Culp............ Dintanita 

3. 1st Lieut. Glenn F. Rogers........... Laddie 4. 1st Lieut. Wm. H. S. Wright........ King Kong 

4. 1st Lieut. Franklin F. Wing, Jr........ Frances Biddle Regular Class—Remount Competition 

Advanced Equitation Class—Charger Competition 2: Se Lieut. Bogardus S. Cairns......... Warren 

1. 1st Lieut. Chandler P. Robbins, Jr... .. Anita Mentor 2. 1st Lieut. Harry W. Candler......... I. P. Swift 

2. 1st Lieut. James O. Curtis, Jr......... Sally F. 3. ust Lieut. Harry J. Fleeger .......... Canolito 

3. 1st Lieut. Hamilton H. Howze....... Fitzera 4. 1st Lieut. Wm. H. S. Wright........ Starlight 

4. 1st Lieut. Harry W. Johnson......... Frannie Regular Class—Remount Schooling Phase 

Advanced Equitation Class—Charger Schooling Phase i: 7 Lieut. Prat bi. DMELON. .. 5.50 2 Gabby’s Scamp 

1. 1st Lieut. Chandler P. Robbins, Jr..... Anita Mentor 2. 1st Lieut. Scott M. Sanford.......... Reno Gallop 

2, rst Lieut. Harry W. Johnson......... Frannie 3. st Lieut. Charles M. Iseley.......... French Girl 

3. 1st Lieut. James O. Curtis, Jr......... Sally F. 4. 1st Lieut. Bogardus S. Cairns......... Warren 

4. 1st Lieut. Robert W. Porter, Jr........ Frontier Days licihic lain: thivamens Ouedons Phin 

Advanced Equitation Class—Charger Jumping Phase 1. 1st Lieut. Bogardus S. Cairns......... Warren 

1. 1st Lieut. Hamilton H. Howze....... Fitzera 2, - st Loewe, Pineey-j, Fleeger..:........ Canolita 

2, 1st Lieut. James O. Curtis, Jr......... Sally F. 3. 1st Lieut. William H. S. Wright...... Starlight 

3. 1st Lieut. Chandler P. Robbins, Jr..... Anita Mentor 4. st Lieut. Harry W. Candler......... 1. P. Swift 

4. 1st Lieut. John L. Hines, Jr........... Irish Girl 

Advanced Equitation Class—Remount Competition : Regular nen roa March gee ; 
1. 1st Lieut. Chandler P. Robbins, Jr... .. Glorious a: Lieut. Wm. H. S. Wright........ saregne 
. ; a. tet Uhemt. J, Peek Bee... is ss Sully Gibbon 

2. 1st Lieut. Glenn F. Rogers........... Milly F. Li to gers pecan 

3. 1st Lieut. Charles G. Dodge.......... Uscita Paavo hea “ete Je oP c 2 iy, ea ada Berea. = 

4. 1st Lieut. John L. Hines ............ Junior Lee ee nee enn mes cae Ha ee prt utris 

Advanced Equitation Class—Remount Schooling Phase Regular Class—Night Ride 
$ 1. rst Lieut. Chandler P. Robbins, Jr... . .Glorious 1. 1st Lieut. Wm. E. Chandler.......... Metallic 
2. 1st Lieut. Glenn F. Rogers........... Milly F. 2. 1st Lieut. Bogardus S. Cairns......... Strutter 
3 rst Lieut. John L. Hines, Jr........... Junior Lee 3. in Lieut. George R. Mather.......... Hilojak 
4. 1st Lieut. Charles G. Dodge.......... Uscita Paavo 4. 1st Lieut. Harry J. Fleeger........... Marie Banks 
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Regular Class—T he Cavalryman’s Bowl 
Prace. Riwer Mount 
1st Lieut. Frank H. Britton 


Regular Class—All-Around Equestrian Championship 


1st Lieut. Bogardus S. Cairns 
rst Lieut. Wm. H. S. Wright 
1st Lieut. Wm. E. Chandler 
rst Lieut. Harry J. Fleeger 


National Guard and Reserve Officers’ Class—Leadership Trophy 
1st Lieut. Wm. F. Kirby, ro6th Cav- 
alry, Illinois N. G. 


National Guard and Reserve Officers’ Class—Cross Country 
and Jumping Competition 
1. 1st Lieut. Wm. F. Kirby, 106th Cav- 


fwnen 


ee SD Se Ce ee Miss Beason 
2. st Lieut. Joseph C. Jackson, 1ogth 

Cavalry, Tennessee N. G........... Rolling River 
3. 1st Lieut. Claude W. Stump, 111th 

Cavalry, New Mexico N. G......... Trail Blazer 
4. 1st Lieut. Charles R. McCormack, Cav- 

NE 55 ciU lpn a,sd 4 namo Kay Boy 


National Guard and Reserve Officers’ Class—Pistol Competition 
1. rst Lieut. Frank H. Grimmer, 111th 


Cavalry, New Mexico N. G........ Dick Black 
2. 1st Lieut. Elmer L. Rogers, 115th Cav- 
alry, Wyoming N. G.............. Hamilburr 


3- Capt. John R. Gasser, Cavalry-Reserve. Baby Joe W. 
4. 1st Lieut. Kenneth J. Hafer, 103d Cav- 

alry, Pennsylvania N. G............ Main Sea 
National Guard and Reserve Officers’ Class—Night Ride 
1. 1st Lieut. Joseph C. Jackson, rogth 


Cavalry, Tennessee N. G........... Bobby Beeter 
2. 4st Lieut. Frederick J. Kroencke, 107th 

> Cs Be Ce Fanchion 
3. Capt. William W. Ringer, 114th Cav- 

og 3 erry ene Primus 
4. Capt. Phil L. Rouse, 115th Cavalry, 

so i Baby Joe W. 


Standard Stakes—Open to all Officers of the Garrison 
1. 1st Lieut. Karl L. Scherer, Cavalry 
2. 1st Lieut. Harry W. Johnson, Cavairy 
3. Capt. Thomas Gunby, Cavalry 
4. 1st Lieut. John L. Hines, Jr., Cavalry 


Noncommissioned Officers’ Advanced Equitation Class— 


Charger Competition 

1. Sgt. Jens R. Lerdrup, M-G. Troop, 2d 

EEE re Tre eer Wayward 
2. Sgt. Harold Fair, M.G. Troop, 2d Cav- 

Ee Raids singe TOs o 6 bp eee se Norm Waldron 
3. Corp. Marion W. Hutson, Troop E, 

PE ree ere: Bathing Suit 

Corp. Marion W. Crouse, Troop A, 
0 ee Ee ee eee Aryan 


Noncommissioned Officers’ Advanced Equitation Class— 
Charger Schooling Phase 


1. Sgt. James L. Cotton, Troop F, 6th 


IIL foes os ea dnlent ie sechasginins Riggs Mentor 
2. Sgt. Harold Fair, M.G. Troop, 2d Cav- 
UP sik, Ba ives SRG a8 here's Ce hee Norm Waldron 
3. Corp. Kay K. Moore, Troop A, 8th 
I hiv as 35 5s Sarin ka dn nan won sl Mad Neil 
Sgt. Mallie T. Giles, M.G. Troop, 5th 
SN Ges sikicoouweesakkb ten ke Glent 


July-August, 
Nencommissioned Officers’ Advanced Equitation Class— 
Charger Jumping Phase 
Prace Rmwer Mount 
1. Corp. Marion W. Crouse, Troop A, 14th 
es: ME EO ee eee Aryan 
2. Sgt. Jens R. Lerdrup, M.G. Troop, 2d 
Oe eT Cee ere Wayward 
3. Sgt. Walter R. Groshong, Troop F, 1 1th 
PR ee ere Terre Soother 
4. Corp. Marion W. Hutson, Troop E, . 
Sk NP sigs aha nipins aa ecewy Bathing Suit 


Noncommissioned Officers’ Advanced Equitation Class— 
Remount Competition. 1st Group 


1. Corp. Marion W. Hutson, Troop E, 7th 


i) BE OT Ee ea High Hat 
2. Sgt. James L. Cotton, Troop F, 6th 

8 ce? METRE CO ear Tee Laine 
3. Sgt. Raymond R. Hunter, Troop B, 2d 

CANOE a pi siewhp hianknse bd a venes Pen’s Girl 
4. Sgt. Walter R. Groshong, Troop F, 11th 

RATE teks vecx aries + okass vie ake Charleston 


Noncommissioned Officers’ Advanced Equitation Class— 
Remount Competition. 2d Group 

1. Sgt. R. R. Hunter, Troop B, 2d Cavalry. Pagan Lady 

2. Corp. M. W. Hutson, Troop E, 7th 


oo ) ETE ee Martha W. 
3. Sgt. J. L. Cotton, Troop F, 6th Cav- 
OE OC Te Scotch Lass 


4. Sgt. H. Fair, M.G. Troop, 2d Cavalry . Bald Eagle 


Noncommissioned Officers’ Advanced Equitation Class— 
Remount Competition. 1st Group Schooling Phase 


1. Corp. Marion W. Hutson, Troop E 7th 


CUE. . avedas snpe cee shesneemons High Hat 
2. Sgt. Jens R. Lerdrup, M.G. Troop, 2d 

saa) ME rae COTTE French Bouquet 
3. Sgt. James L. Cotton, Troop F, 6th 

Coney 35.25 oer ee ees coe Laine 
4. Sgt. Harold Fair, M.G. Troop, 2d Cav- 

3) SPOTTER eee as Comet 


Noncommissioned Officers’ Advanced Equitation Class— 
Remount Competition. 1st Group, Outdoor Phase 


1. Sgt. James L. Cotton, Troop F, 6th 


oe) EET ees es Laine 
2. Sgt. Raymond R. Hunter, Troop B, 2d 
RAV OILY vio ae Sera ce ee a See Pen’s Girl 
2. Sgt. Walter R. Groshong, Troop F, 1 1th 
Fe MERE CPE Re RENEE Cr yy Charleston 
Corp. Albert C. Power, Troop F, 12th 
or TE eee ere ee eres Le) Bonnie Kit 


Noncommissioned Officers’ Advanced Equitation Class— 
Remount Competition. 2d Group, Schooling Phase 


1. Corp. Marion W. Hutson, Troop E, 


he”) MEET ETT EE ORE Ce Martha W. 
2. Sgt. Raymond R. Hunter, Troop B, 2d 

nc) ME OPES Ee Pagan Lady 
3. Sgt. Harold Fair, M.G. Troop, 2d Cav- 

WE. cassia sibanchhatioewaspr cor’ Bald Eagle 
4. Sgt. James L. Cotton, Troop F, 6th 

ASAO RIE \ 53 65< sckies hs wie haw Fos Meee oe Scotch Lass 


Noncommissionea Officers. Advanced Equitation Class— 
Remount Competition. 2d Group, Outdoor Phase 


1. Sgt. James L. Cotton, Troop F, 6th 


Os AEE EE ee Scotch Lass 
2. Sgt. Jens R. Lerdrup, M.G. Troop, 2d 
5s AEE OREO ee 








in 
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PraceE RioER Mount 
3 Set Raymond R. Hunter, Troop B, 2d 
Valea ita ein aes. cae : . Pagan Lady 
4. . Charles C. Siena, Troop F, r3th 
VEPs isk re ee bs . Country Boy 
Noncon:missioned Officers’ Advanced Equitation Class— 
Night Ride 
1, Sgt. M. T. Giles, M.G. Troop, 5th 
Cavs sivas scks svapne [Seieseae Grent 
2. Sgt. R. R. Hunter, Troop B, 2d Cav- 
alty (dP seg ee wees OR cecvcsccs 1 DE Shrew 


Prace RIDER Mount 
3. Sgt. J. L. Cotton, Troop F, 6th Cav- 
MS catia a als AON nian 5 « eee Riggs Mentor 
4. Corp. M. W. Hutson, Troop E, 7th 
Cavalry ..... Bee NUDE NEN 5 oh a0. oe Bathing Suit 


Advanced Equitation Class for Noncommissioned Officers 
All-Around Equestrian Championship 
1. Sgt. R. R. Hunter, Troop B, 2d Cavalry 
1. Corp. M. W. Hutson, Troop E, 7th 
Cavalry 
3. Sgt. J. L. Cotton, Troop F, 6th Cavalry 
4. Sgt. H. Fair, M.G. Troop, 2d Cavalry 


Cavalry Rifle Team Tryouts 


HE Cavalry Rifle Team Competitors have just 

completed at Camp Perry the Chief of Cavalry’s 

Matches, and are now ready for the National 
Matches which will soon follow. 

As has been done in past years, the preliminary selec- 
tion of competitors for this work was conducted within 
each regiment and separate unit, candidates being chosen 
in most cases on a competitive basis. In some instances 
individual competitors were selected on past perform- 
ances. Most regimental and separate unit commanders 
were very fortunate in being able to turn over their local 
tryouts to officers who had been present at Cavalry Team 
tryouts 1n ‘peste years. The following officers assisted 


in the local tryouts. 


Fort Riley: Captain Paul MacK. Martin, 13th Cavalry. 

Fort Meade: 2d Lieutenant Daniel E. Still, 4th Cavalry. 

Fort Bliss: Major Victor W. Wales, 1st Cavalry Division. 

Fort Des Moines: 1st Lieutenant Milton A. Acklen, 14th 
Cavalry. 

Presidio of Monterey: 
11th Cavalry. 

Fort Brown: 1st Lieutenant Samuel A. Myers, 12th Cav- 


2d Lieutenant Thomas D. Gillis, 


alry. 

Fort Ethan Allen: 1st Lieutenant Edwin M. Cahill, 3d 
Cavalry. 

Fort Clark: 1st Lieutenant Charles F. Harrison, 5th Cav- 
alry. 





CAVALRY RIFLE TEAM 1936 GROUP 
Corp. J. Hickman, Tr. F, 13th Cav.; Pfc. R. T. Roth, M.G. Tr., 2d Cav.; 


Top row, left to right: Pvt. S. Loveland, Tr. E, 14th Cav.; Pvt. H. 
Glasgow, Hq. Tr., 14th Cav.; Pvt. V. Roemer, M.G., 14th Cav.; Pvt. E. 
J. Burton, Tr. F 14th Cav.; Pfc. R. Crone, M.G. Tr., 14th Cav.; Pfe. 
R. Gose, M.G. Tr., 14th Cav.; Corp. W. H. Endicott, Tr. a 14th Cav.; 
Sgt. L. H. Richardson, Tr. F, 14th Cav.; Pvt. R. Gillis, Tr. F, 14th Cav.; 
Pfe. G. Clifton, M.G. Tr., 14th Cav.; Pvt. K. E. Hender f Pei 14th Cav.; 
Pvt. C. Mahurin, Tr. F, 14th Cav.; Pvt. O. Clothier, M.G. Tr., 14th 
Cav.; Pfc. E. Myers, Tr. 'E, 14th Cav.; Pvt. R. Miller, Tr. F, 14th av.; 
Pvt. F. Richmond, Tr. E, 14th Cav.; Corp. Webster, Tr. E, 14th Cav.: 
Pfe. L. Weber, Tr. F, 14th Cav.; Pvt. D. L. Pettit, Tr. F, 14th Cav.; 
Pfe. H. Rhatigan, M.G. Tr., 14th Cav.; Pvt. D. Carlisle, Tr. E, 14th 
Cav.; Pvt. T. B. Tullock, Ha. Tr., 14th Cav.; Pic. W. Gaspervik, M.G. 


Tt. 14th Cav.; Pvt. H. G. Colsolver, Tr. F, 14th Cav.: Pvt. C. Gardner, 
Tr. B, ath Cav.; Pvt. 8. Blott, Hq. Tr. 14th Cav.; Pvt. Frazier, Tr. 
av. 


Second row, left to right: Pvt. R. L. Orr, Tr. F, 12th Oav.; Pfe. J. 
Caudill, Tr. E, 8th Cav.; Corp. Gillette, Tr. F, 14th Cav.; Corp. J. Kit- 
terman, Hq. Tr., 14th Cav.; Corp. A. ¥. Kelleeman, Tr. A, ist Cav. 
(Meez, ) ; Corp. A. Detato, Tr. A, 3d Cav.; Corp. P. Olson, Tr. A, 3d 
Cay. ; Sst. E. Towne, Tr. A, 8d Cav.; Pfe. Tusten, Tr. F, 15th Cav.; 
Pfe. Reimers, Tr. B, 6th Cav.; Sgt. J. Lawrence, Tr. F, 5th Cav.; Corp. 
0. Cain, Tr. B, 6th Cav.; Corp. H. Uglum, Tr. F, 13th Cav.; Pfc. Scar- 
borough, Tr. F, 4th Cav.; Pfe. Gorski, Tr. H, 1st vay. (Mecz.)* S/Sgt. 

W. T. McGimpsey, Tr. .0, ‘ist Cav. (Meez.); Sgt. E. A. Black, Tr. B, 11th 
Cav.; Corp. Harbst, Tr. F, 6th Cav.; Pvt. Lindenborn, Tr. F, 5th Cav.; 
Corp. F. Kloss, Hq. Tr. (Det. ), 14th Cav.; Sgt. Szobota, Hq. Tr., 2d 
Cav.; Pfe. W. Bugnacki, Tr. F, 2d Nav. 

Third row, left to right: Pfc. Turner, Hy. Tr., 24 Cav. Brig.; Corp. 
Liliegren, Tr. Fr Sth Cav.; Sgt. J. Baker, Tr. ©, 1st Cav. (Mecz.); Pvt. 
i Blount, Te: A; a Cav.; Corp. J. Rogers, Tr. B, 8th Cav.; Pvt. B. 

Kortuem, Hq. Tr., 2d Cav. Brig.; Pfe. J. O'Brien, Tr. A, 7th Cav.; 

. Rubino, Tr F, 13th Cav.; Corp. K. H. Kinnamon, Tr. F, 13th Cav.; 


Corp. H. Watson, Tr. F, 13th Cav.; 
Sgt. F. Stonis, Tr. F, 4th Cav.; Set. Rogaleskie, Tr. F, 3d Cav.; Corp. 
J. Kaminski, Tr. E, 14th Cav. ; Set. R R. Grider, Tr. F, 14th Cav.; Pfe. 
M. Hutson, Tr. F, 12th Cav.; Sgt. R. Dedmon, Tr. A, 12th Cav.; Set. W. 
Locke, Tr. A, 12th Cav.; Sgt. T. Loughney, Tr. E, 4th Cav.; Pfc. B. J. 
Skonieczny, Tr. B, 14th Cav.; Corp. M. Stickel, Tr. A, 2d Cav.; Pfc. F. 
Gormley, Tr. A, 3d Cav. 


Fourth row, left to right: 1/Sgt. W. Jackson, Tr. A, 7th Cav.; S/Sgt. 
H. Ehardt, Hq. Tr., 12th Cav.; Corp. Mattson, Hq. Tr., 12th Cav.; 
1/Sgt. W. E. Fitzgerald, Hq. Tr., 2d Cav. Brig.; Capt. R. Palmer, 12th 
Cav.; 1st Lt. Hugh W. Stevenson, 13th Cav.; ist Lt. W. Finnegan, 13th 
Cav.; Ist Lt. L. F. Cole, 18th Cav.; 1st Lt. S. Sanford, Cav.; 1st Lt. 
M. A. Acklen, 14th Cav.; Capt. C. A. Burcham, 14th Cav.; Maj. V. B. 
Wales, 1st Cav. Div.; Capt. T. J. Randolph, 14th Cav. (Adjutant); Maj. 
T. J. Heavey, 3d Cav. (Team Captain); Captain P. MacK. Martin, 13th 
Cav. (Team Coach); Capt. J. Phillips, 9th Cav.; 1st Lt. C. Harrison, 5th 
Cav.; 1st Lt. B.S. Cairns, 13th Cav.; 2d Lt. T. Gillis, 11th Cav.; 2d 
Lt. D. E. Still, 4th Cav.; 1st Lt. E. M. Cahill, 3d Cav.; 1st Lt. G. Cowan, 
26th Cav. (PS); Capt. G. A. Williams, 1st Cav. (Mecz.); Corp. Mitchell, 
Tr. A, 1st Cav. (Mecz.); Sgt. O. D. Milton, Tr. A, 8th Cav. (Meez.); 
Sgt. S. Blazejevski, Tr. A, 3d Cav. 


Bottom row, left to right: Corp. Nelson, Tr. F, 12th Cav.; o> 
Phelps, Tr. B, 8th Cav.; Sgt. C. J. Leach, Tr. F, 8th Cav.; Set, 
Ernst, Tr. F, 5th Cav.; Sgt. W. G. Hamel, Tr. F, 4th Cav.; Set. 
Campbell, Tr. A, 7th Cav.; T/Sgt. B. Schwartz, Hq. Tr., 7th 5 ot 
Master J. Phillips; Master J. Heavey; Pfc. F. Bartinikaitis, Ha. Tr., 2d 
Cav.; Sgt. E. Yeszerski, M.G. Tr., 3d Cav.; Sgt. W. T. Reynolds, M.G. 
Ty, 2d Cav.; Sgt. J. B. Jensen, Cav. Sch. Det. ; Sgt. V. Shantz, Tr. B, 
11th Cav.; Sgt. P. Foster, M.G. Tr., 11th Cav.; Sgt. G. G. Wicker, Ha. 
Tr., 2d Cav. 


Pfc. Martinkus, Tr. A, 14th Cav.; 
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MEDAL AND TROPHY WINNERS, CHIEF OF CAVALRY MATCHES, 1936 


Top Row, left to right: 1st Lt. M. A. Acklen, 14th Cav.; 1st Lt. C. 
Harrison, 5th Cav.; Capt. C. A. Burcham, 14th Cav.; Pfc. H. Tusten, 
13th Cav.; Sgt. W. Hamel, Tr. F, 4th Cav.; Corp. E. Mitchell, Tr. A, 
1st Cav. (Mecz.); Corp. A. F. Kellerman, Tr. A, 1st Cav. (Mecz.); Staff 
Set. W. T. McGimpsey, Hq. Tr., 1st Cav. (Mecz.). 

Middle row, left to right: Corp. A. Detato, Tr. A, 3d Cav.; Sgt. E. 
Towne, Tr. B, 3d Cav; Sgt S. Blazejevski, Tr. A, 3d Cav.; Sgt. E. 
Yeszerski, M.G. Tr., 3d Cav.; Sgt. J. J. Campbell, Hq. Tr., 7th Cav.; 


The following competitors reported for actual work be- 
tween June roth and 25th. 


1st CavaLry (MECHANIZED) 
Captain Grant A. Williams 
Staff Sergeant William T. McGimpsey, Headquarters Troop. 
Sergeant John Baker, Troop C 
Corporal Alex Kellerman, Troop A 
Corporal Edwin Mitchell, Troop A 
Private, First Class, Joseph G. Gorski, Troop A 


2D CAVALRY 
1st Lieutenant Bogardus S. Cairns 
Sergeant William D. Reynolds, Machine Gun Troop 
Sergeant Gaines G. Wicker, Headquarters Troop 
Sergeant Steven Szobota, Troop B 
Corporal Malcolm Stickel, Troop A 
Private, First Class, Roland Roth, Troop E 
Private, First Class, Francis Bartinikaitis, Headquarters 


Troop 


3p CAVALRY 
Major Thomas J. Heavey (Team Captain) 
1st Lieutenant Edwin M. Cahill 
Sergeant Stanley Blazejevski, Troop A. 
Sergeant Edward Yeszerski, Machine Gun Troop 
Sergeant John H. Rogaleskie, Troop E. 
Sergeant Edward Towne, Troop B 
Corporal Paul T. Olson, Troop B 
Private, First Class, William Bugnacki, Troop A 
Private, First Class, Francis Gormley, Troop A 
Private, First Class. Albert Detato, Troop A 


4TH CAVALRY 
2d Lieutenant Daniel E. Still 
Sergeant William G. Hamel, Troop F 
Sergeant Thomas Loughney, Troop E 
Sergeant Frank Stonis, Troop F 
Private, First Class, Henry Reimers, Troop F 
5TH CAVALRY 
rst Lieutenant Charles F. Harrison 
Sergeant Henry P. Ernst, Troop B 
Sergeant James P. Lawrence, Troop F 
Corporal Harry E. Liljegren, Troop B 


Private Ivey Lindeborn, Headquarters Troop 





mode, N 
Ny ihe 


Maj. T. J. Heavey (Team Captain); Capt. P. MacK. Martin (Team 
Coach); Pfe. F. Bartinikaitis, Hq. Tr., 2d Cav.; Capt. G. A. Williams, 
1st Cav. (Mecz.); Sgt. J. B. Jensen, Cav. Sch. Det. 


Bottom row, left to right: Sgt. R. R. Grider, Tr. F, 14th Cav.; Corp. 
J. Kaminski, 14th Cav.; Pfc. F. Gormley, Tr. A, 3d Cav.; Pfe. A. §. 
Turner, 2d Cav. Brig.; Capt. R. D. Palmer, 12th Cav.; Corp. P. J. 
Mattson, Hq. Tr., 12th Cav.; Staff Sgt. H.. Ehardt, Hq. Tr., 12th Cay. 


6TH CAVALRY 
Corporal Earl K. Harbst, Troop A 
Corporal Orville D. Cain, Troop E 
Private, First Class, Matthew Scarborough, Troop B 
Private Jesse Faircloth, Troop B 


7TH CAVALRY 
ist Sergeant Wilbur P. Jackson, Troop A 
Technical Sergeant Benjamin Schwartz, Headquarters Troop 
Sergeant James J. Campbell, Headquarters Troop 
Private, First Class, Robert M. O’Brien, Troop A 


8TH CAVALRY 
Sergeant Oliver D. Milton, Troop E 
Sergeant Cleo Leach, Troop F 
Corporal Howard C. Phelps, Troop E 
Corporal John Rogers, Troop B 
Private, First Class, John C. Caudill, Troop E 


gTH CAVALRY 
Captain James H. Phillips 
Captain George A. Rehm (Team Coach) 


10TH CAVALRY 
Private Johnnie O. Blount, Machine Gun Troop 


11TH CAVALRY 
2d Lieutenant Thomas D. Gillis 
Sergeant Victor Shantz, Troop B 
Sergeant Paul Foster, Machine Gun Troop 
Sergeant Elbert Black, Troop E 


12TH CAVALRY 
Captain Raymond D. Palmer 
Staff Sergeant Henry Ehardt, Headquarters Troop 
Sergeant Robert Dedmon, Troop A 
Sergeant William Locke, Troop A 
Corporal Paul J. Mattson, Headquarters Troop 


13TH CAVALRY 
Captain Paul MacK. Martin (Team Coach) 
1st Lieutenant Hugh W. Stevenson 
1st Lieutenant Lorenz F. Cole 
1st Lieutenant Walter E. Finnegan 
Sergeant Frank Rubino, Headquarters Troop 
Corporal Harvey Watson, Troop A 
Corporal Helmer Uglum, Headquarters Troop 


July-August, 
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Corpora Kenneth Kinnamon, Troop B 
Corpora James Hickman, Troop A 
Private, “irst Class, H. Tusten, Troop F 
141-1 CAVALRY 
Captain Thomas J. Randolph 
Captain Clyde A. Burcham 
ist Lieutenant Milton A. Acklen 
Sergeant Roscoe Grider, Troop F 
Corpora! Frank Kloss, Troop B 
Corpora! Melvin L. Gillettee, Troop F 
Corporal John Kitterman, Headquarters Troop 
Corporal J. Kaminski 
Private, First Class, Charles Martinkus, Headquarters Troop 
Private, First Class, Bruno Skonieczny, Troop B 
2p CavALRY BrIGADE 
ist Sergeant Wade E. Fitzgerald, Headquarters Troop 
Private Benedict Kortuem, Headquarters Troop 
1sT CAVALRY DIVISION . 
Major Victor W. Wales 
CAVALRY (AT LARGE) 
ist Lieutenant Scott M. Sanford 
ist Lieutenant Gerard C. Cowan 


The Results of the Chief of Cavalry’s Matches follow: 

Rapid Fire Championship Match. Two Scotes, ten 
shots each score; “A” target, standing to sitting, 200 
yards; time limit of one minute. Two scores, ten shots 
each score; “A” target, standing to: prone, 300 yards; 
time limit of one minute, ten seconds. 

ist Sergeant James J. Campbell, 7th Cavalry 


2d Sergeant Willim G. Hamel, 4th Cavalry 
3d. Captain Grant A. Williams, 1st Cavalry (Mechanized) 


1,000-Yard Championship Match. Twenty shots, 
slow fire, on the “‘C” target, at 1,000 yards; no sighting 
shots; one and one-half minutes per shot. 
ist Staff Sergeant Henry Ehardt, 12th Cavalry 
2d Staff Sergeant William T. McGimpsey, 1st Cavalry 
(Mechanized) 
3¢_ rst Lieutenant Charles F. Harrison, 5th Cavalry 


Individual Trophy Match. Match consists of once over 
the National Match course, no coaching being per- 
mitted. 

ist Private, First Class, Francis Bartinikaitis, 2d Cavalry 


2d Corporal Paul J. Mattson, 12th Cavalry 
3d 1st Sergeant Wade E. Fitzgerald, 2d Cavalry Brigade 


Regimental Team Match. Teams of four (4) men, 


National Match course; coaching permitted. 

1st 3D CAVALRY TEAM: Sergeants Stanley Blazejevski, 
Edward Yeszerski and Edward Towne; Private, First 
Class, Albert Detato 

2d 1ST CAVALRY (MECHANIZED): Captain Grant 
A. Williams, Staff Sergeant William T. McGimpsey; 
Corporals Edwin Mitchell and Alex Kellerman 

3d 14TH CAVALRY: Captain Clyde A. Burchman, rst 
Lieutenant Milton A. Acklen; Sergeant Roscoe 


Grider; Corporal J. Kaminski 
Off-band Championship Match. Twenty shots off- 


hand; “‘A” target; time limit of one minute per shot. 
ist Captain Grant A. Williams, 1st Cavalry (Mechanized) 


2d Sergeant Roscoe Grider, 14th Cavalry 
3d Private, First Class, H. W. Tusten 


Kromer Rifle Trophy Match. The Kromer Rifle Tro- 
phy Match consisted of an aggregate score made up of 
all of the previously listed Chief of Cavalry’s matches 
and three additional courses of fire over the National 
Match course. 

ist 1st Sergeant Wade E. Fitzgerald, 2d Cavalry Brigade 

2d Staff Sergeant William T. McGimpsey, 1st Cavalry 

(Mechanized) 

3d Captain Clyde A. Burcham, 14th Cavalry 

Holbrook Trophy Match. The Holbrook Trochy 
Match was fired concurrently with the Kromer Rifle 
Trophy Match, the course of fire being identical. The 
Holbrook Trophy is a trophy presented to the highest 
new shot in the Kromer Rifle Trophy Matches. 

ist Private, First Class, Francis Bartinikaitis, 2d Cavalry 

2d Corporal Paul J. Mattson, 12th Cavalry 

3d Captain Grant A. Williams, 1st Cavalry (Mechanized) 

Eliminations from the squad have been based upon 
the showing of the competitors in the two weeks’ firing 
covered by the Chief of Cavalry’s Matches. The re- 
mainder of the squad is settling down to the final drive 
for the National Matches which will terminate Sep- 
tember 13th. 


13th Cavalry Will be Mechanized 


AR DEPARTMENT instructions have been 
issued for the conversion of the 1 3th Cavalry into 
amechanized regiment and its transfer from Fort Riley, 
Kansas, to Fort Knox, Kentucky, on or about September 
5th. The regiment will be assigned to the 7th Cavalry 
Brigade (Mechanized) to which the rst Cavalry (Mech- 
anized) is already assigned. This brigade will then con- 
stitute the mechanized cavalry force of our Army. 
Colonel Charles L. Scott, Cavalry, who has recently 
been assigned to the command of the 13th Cavalry, will 
join the regiment at Fort Knox. The following officers 
af the regiment will also proceed to the new station: 


Captains John H. Claybrook and Malcolm D. Jones, Jr.; 
1st Lieutenants Louis M. de Riemer, Paul A. Disney, 
George W. Coolidge, Harry W. Fleeger, Loren F. Cole, 
William B. Fraser, and Harry W. Candler. The other 
officers of the 13th Cavalry will remain at Fort Riley 
and will be transferred to the 2d Cavalry. Of the enlisted 
personnel, 229 will go with the regiment to Fort Knox 
and the remainder will be transferred to the 2d Cavalry. 
It is understood that the new mechanized regiment will 


be brought up to its authorized strength of officers and - 


enlisted men without delay. 


eee 
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The Apprentice Strategist 


By GENERAL Husert Camon, French Army 


AR is as old as the world and will endure as 
Wire’ said Napoleon. It follows that any na- 

tion which wishes to preserve its honor and in- 
dependence must take care to see that it has some gen- 
erals who are strategists. By this I mean generals who are 
able to plan campaigns and battles and then carry them 
out. Napoleon recognized the decisive effects of the great 
strategists when he wrote: “In war one man is evety- 
thing. It was not the Roman army that conquered Gaul 
but Czsar; it was not the Carthaginian army at the gates 
of Rome that made the Republic tremble but Hannibal; 
it was not the Macedonian army that stood along the 
Indus, it was Alexander; it was not the French army that 
carried the war to the Weser and the Inn, but Turenne; it 
was not Prussia’s army that defended her for seven years 
but the great Frederick.” 

It avails a nation nothing to spend hundreds of mil- 
lions to create a huge army, equipped with the most 
modern appliances of war, if no strategist is at hand to 
make use of it should the need arise. Now, contrary to 
popular opinion, not all generals are strategists nor need 
they be. In Napoleon’s army there was only one—Na- 

oleon. But one was not enough. Although Napoleon 
explained his plans clearly his generals frequently failed 
to understand them, and as a result made mistakes that 
often decreased his successes and, on occasion, even 
brought about defeats. 

But although we count few if any strategists among 
these generals, all of them played large and necessary 
roles as trainers and leaders of men—Augereau, Mas- 
séna, Ney, Davout, Soult, Lobau. . . . 

No country has even been overrun with strategists. In 
all French history, for example, they can be counted on 
the fingers of one hand—Condé, Turenne, Luxembourg, 
Maurice de Saxe, Napoleon. 

In 1644 Marshall de Noailles wrote to Louis XV who 
was having difficulty in selecting a general capable of 
leading the French Armies: “I note with sorrow that 
among the general officers of Your Majesty's armies, 
there is not one who approaches greatness.” He then 
proposed Maurice de Saxe—“‘the only one who gives evi- 
dence of possessing the abilities of a commander in chief, 
the only one who sees things from the larger point of 
view.” 

It was this very Maurice de Saxe who said in his post- 
humously published Reveries: 

Many commanders-in-chief find no other employ- 
ment during a day of action, than in making their 
troops march in a straight line, in seeing that they keep 
their proper distances, in answering questions which 
their aides de camp come to ask, in sending them up 





*Translation by Captain C. T. Lanham. 


and down, and in running about incessantly them. 
selves. In short, they wish to do everything but actually 
do nothing. I look upon them as persons who are con- 
founded and unable to see clearly. They only know 
how to do the thing they have done all their lives— 
lead troops methodically under the orders of some 
chief. Why is this? It is because so few officers devote 
any study to the larger aspects of war. They spend all 
their time drilling troops for they believe that this in 
itself constitutes the beginning and the end of the 
military art. Therefore when they arrive at the com. 
mand of armies they are altogether bewildered and, for 
lack of knowing what they should do, they are natu. 
rally led to do only what they know. 


To be a strategist does not presuppose the command of 
a major unit in either peace or war. When Bonaparte as- 
sumed command of the Army of Italy in 1796, he had 
never even commanded a division but this did not pte- 
vent him from launching the brilliant campaign that 
crushed the much larger Austrian army. 


II 


How, then, are strategists made? There is only one 
answet—by studying the art of war. “The military art,” 
wrote Napoleon, 

has principles that can not be violated . . . The prin- 

ciples of war are those which have guided the Great 

Captains . . . Alexander, Hannibal, Czsar, Gustavus 

Adolphus, Turenne, Prince Eugene, Frederick the 

Great. A carefully written history of the eighty-four 

campaigns of these great men would provide a com- 

plete treatise of the art of war. The principles that one 
should follow in both offensive and defensive warfare 
flow from this source. 


These principles have never been made the subject of 
a complete study but they are stated in jewel-like forms 
by Napoleon in his instructions to his generals and in his 
writings from St. Helena. The apprentice strate ists 
would do well to make a table of them and take them 
as his credo. Here are a few that deal with both the 
physical and moral aspects of war. The moral factors 
should be particularly underscored. 


PrincipLes ILLUSTRATING MATERIAL FAcTOoRS 


“In battle, as in a siege, fire should be concentrated on 
a single point. Once a breach is made, equilibrium is 
destroyed and all that remains becomes useless . . . At 
tacks must be concentrated, not scattered.” 

Wage offensive war as did Alexander, Hannibal, 
Czsar, Gustavus Adolphus, Turenne, Prince Eugene, 
Frederick the Great. Read and reread the accounts of 
their eighty-four campaigns. Take them for yout 
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model. That is the only way to become a Great Cap- 

tain ari to ferret out the secrets of the art. Thus en- 

lighter -d you will be able to reject the maxims that 
are opposed to those of these great men. 

The art of war consists, even with an inferior army, 
in always having a superior force at the point you se- 
lect for attack, or at the point where you are attacked. 
A gencral must have all his forces well in hand when 

he attacks. 

I see that you are making a bad military mistake. 
You think when two of your divisions have one and a 
half enemy divisions between them, that you have the 
advantage. That will not work in war, however, be- 
cause the two divisions will not be able to act together 
and the enemy will defeat them one at a time. Of 
course, you must turn the enemy but first you must 
unite your force. 

The strength of an army, like the quantity of mo- 
tion in mechanics, equals mass times velocity. 

The art of war consists in disposing one’s troops in 
such manner that they may be everywhere at once. 
This is the greatest art in war. Always dispose your 
troops so that, no matter what the enemy does, you 
can concentrate in a few days. 

In 1809 Napoleon wrote to Prince Eugene (Beau- 
harnais) : 

Before giving battle you should have reunited all 
your troops and had you succeeded in doing that you 
would have had nothing to fear from the enemy in the 
Tyrol. 

When the enemy is in position Napoleon urges that 
the attack be deferred until a well-coérdinated plan has 
been formed. In this connection also he had something 
to say to Eugene: 

It is not unlikely that Prince John has chosen a good 
position and is waiting for us. In that event I urge 
you to reconnoiter the position thoroughly and estab- 
lish your system firmly before you attack him. A for- 
ward movement without strong combinations can not 
succeed. When the enemy is in position and is resolved 
to defend himself, then it is only a system or a com- 
bination that can win the battle. 


Maxims GoverNING Morac Factors 


“In war the moral is to the physical as three is to one.” 


According to Napoleon the manipulation of the moral 
factor is ‘‘the divine part” of the art of war. He says, 

The divine part consists of everything that derives 
from moral (psychological) considerations, from the 
character, skill. and interest of your adversary, as well 
as from the opinion and the esprit of the soldier who is 
strong and conquering, or weak and conquered, just 
as he himself believes. The earthly part deals with 
arms, entrenchments, positions, orders of battle, and 
all that pertains to material things. 

In war everything is opinion-—opinion of the 
enemy, opinion of one’s own troops. After a battle is 
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lost the difference between the victor and the van- 
quished is but a petty one; it is the moral influence 
that is everything, since two or three squadrons are 
then enough to produce a great effect. 

In war we see our own mistakes but not those of the 
enemy. Therefore it is necessary to show confidence. 

From a moral point of view the offensive is the 
strongest form of combat. 


Forms oF MANEUVER—ForMS OF BATTLE 


The first task that confronts the apprentice strategist 1s 
the study of the system* of maneuver and of battle used 
by the Great Captains. Some may be inclined to think 
that what with all our modern weapons—airplanes, 
tanks, long-range field pieces, machine guns, automatic 
rifles—there is nothing of value that can be learned from 
the wars of the past. This, of course, is a mistake. 

The forms of maneuver and the forms of battle are 
few in number. Century after century we find them 
adapted to the weapons of the age. Indeed, in studying 
the campaigns of the Great Captains it becomes apparent 
that they had certain definite forms of employing their 
forces and that they adhered to these whenever possible. 
Some call these forms “dispositions,” others call them 

systems.” 

In the fourth century, Vegetius, a Roman writer, re- 
duced the systems of battle of the great generals to seven 
and listed them under the heading “Dispositions.” They 
follow: 

1. Parallel Order of Battle. “The army is deployed 
parallel to that of the enemy. Clever people do not con- 
sider this a first-rate plan.” 

2. The Oblique Order of Battle. “Here is the best of 
all dispositions; with only a few troops a victory may be 
won. 

3. “The third disposition consists of engaging the left 
instead of the right against the enemy wing.” During 
the epoch of Vegetius the poorer troops were invariably 
placed on the left, a custom that endured up to the 
French Revolution. One infers that he believed this 
third disposition inferior to the second. 

4. “When, in marching to battle, you reach a line four 
or five hundred paces from the enemy, suddenly and con- 
trary to his expectation, order your two wings to take up 
the double time, leaving your center behind (en 
chemin ).” This was the system Hannibal used at Can- 
nz. 

5. ‘The fifth disposition is similar to the fourth except 
that the center is reinforced.” 

6. “The sixth disposition only differs from the second 
in that the general instead of merely moving his right - 
against the enemy left, plans to envelop the left.” 

7. Vegetius notes a seventh disposition which only 
differs from the sixth “in that the refused wing ts pro- 
tected by an accident of the terrain.” 


‘Napoleon always used the word “systems.” 
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_ Tue System oF EpAMINONDAS: LEUCTRA AND 
MaAnrTINEA 


On July 8, 371 B.C., a Spartan army, numbering 
10,000 infantry and 1,000 cavalry, deployed near Leuctra 
opposite the Theban army, which was commanded by 
Epaminondas. The king of Sparta placed his cavalry in 
the first line, and behind it his infantry in the customary 
phalanx, 12 men deep. 

Epaminondas had only 6,000 hoplites, 1,500 peltasts 
(light infantry) and 500 cavalry. If he formed his troops 
in line and with a depth equal to that of the Spartans, 
the latter would overlap the little Theban army. Epami- 
nondas avoided this by an unorthodox distribution of his 
force. 

He decided to strike the Spartan right wing with 3,000 
hoplites and the famous battalion of 300—perhaps half 
of his effectives—while the remainder of his troops served 
only to hold the enemy opposite them in position. To 
accomplish this he deployed his army on a front equal to 
that of the enemy but with very little depth except on the 
left (see diagram). 
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He prepared his order of battle on a line parallel to 
the hostile front then suddenly executed a wheel to the 
right (see diagram). The Spartan right, crushed by su- 
perior forces, broke in disorderly flight which immedi- 
ately spread through the rest of the army. The Theban 
victory was complete and decisive. 

At Mantinea, Epaminondas conquered the allied 
Athenians and Spartans by a maneuver of the same sort. 
This time he made a central thrust at the point of junc- 
tion of his two adversaries. He found death in his victory. 


HaAnniBaAL: BaTTLE OF CANNAE, 216 B.C. 


Having annihilated two Roman armies at Trebia (De- 
cember, 218 B.C.) and at Trasimene (the spring of 217 
B.C.), Hannibal moved into Apulia to refit his army. 
He then marched into Samnium followed by the pro- 
consul Fabius with a hastily assembled army. 

Returning to Apulia, Hannibal seized the little town 
of Cannz, a great dépdt of Roman foodstuffs. Fabius 
followed, harassing the Carthaginian army in an attempt 
to wear it out without bringing on a general battle. When 
he yielded his command to the two consuls Paulus- 
Emilius and Varro, the Roman army numbered 63,000 
infantry and 6,000 cavalry. 

The Carthaginian army numbered only 40,000 infan- 
try—10,000 of which were veteran Africans and 10,000 
cavalry, including the famous Numidian horsemen. 
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Varro, believing that the numerical superiority of the 
Roman army meant certain victory, drew up his 63,000 in. 
fantrymen in a dense linear formation occupying only an 
1,800-meter front and flanked by his cavalry. 

Hannibal formed his 30,000 Spanish and Gallic infan. 
try on a front equal to that of the Roman army but only 
half as deep. His two wings, formed by the 10,00 
veteran Africans, extended well beyond the Roman 
flanks. And beyond the veterans stood the Carthaginian 
cavalry. 
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The Romans drove headlong forward and, under the 
impetus of this attack, the weakened Carthaginian center 
bowed in. Sensing victory, the Roman mass surged for- 
ward in disorder after Hannibal’s slowly retiring Spanish 
and Gallic infantry. But the further the legionaries ad- 
vanced the further the African veterans lapped about 
their flanks. The Numidian cavalry, which had routed 
the enemy horsemen, completed the encirclement. 

Here, at Cannz, the Roman army perished: 50,000 fell 
in the slaughter. 


Cail 


VETERANS 


ConpbE£, TURENNE, LUXEMBOURG, SAXE 


At twenty-one the Duke of Enghien was given com- 
mand of the main army of France and with it won the 
Battle of Rocroi. 

Condé and his Spanish adversary deployed in the same 
order of battle: infantry in the center, cavalry on the 
wings, reserve behind the center. But here the similarity 
between the two commanders ends, for Condé had de- 
vised a system of battle.’ 

This was his plan: Gassion, his trusted lieutenant, 
would take half the cavalry of the French right wing and 
launch a surprise flank attack against the cavalry on the 
enemy left. When the Spanish cavalry turned about to 
meet Gassion, Condé, with the remainder of the cavalry 
from the French right, would fall on their flank. This 
double attack would rout the Spanish horsemen. Gasston 
would then pursue while Condé fell on the rear of the 
enemy’s line. The attack in rear would produce the ut 
most confusion in the hostile ranks. The French center 
and left were ordered to hold in place until this attack in 
rear made itself felt, at which time they would drive for- 
ward in a general attack. 

Gassion attacked according to plan but as Condé sw 
forward a serious set-back occurred. The French | 
which had become engaged in disobedience of Conde's 
orders, was repulsed and thrown back in disorder along 
with the center. 


*I have not had the leisure for research to determine whether 
Condé at twenty had alreadv invented his complete system of battle 
which is not at all that of Epaminondas, or whether he found it m 
one of the works of his predecessors. 
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Condé on reaching a slight eminence saw what had 
happenec. Despite this he determined to carry out his 
plan, fir: in the conviction that victory would follow. 
It did. 

At Fribourg we find the same system. But here, owing 
to the mountainous terrain, it was not the cavalry that 
was charged with the two attacks (Gassion-Condé) but 
the infancry, assisted (though very little) by the artillery. 
The envelopment was made by Turenne who was 
ordered to move his troops forward through a narrow ra- 
vine and surprise the enemy left. Condé himself led the 
main attack against the enemy front. 

The same system was used at Nordlingen and at Lens; 
Turenne used it in the Battle of the Dunes; Luxembour 
at Neerwinden;* Saxe at Rocoux and Lawfeld. Indeed, 
it may well be called the French system of battle. 


Freperick II 


After Mollwitz and Czasleau, victories which Fred- 
etick knew full well availed him nothing, he began to 
seek a system of battle which, like those already cited in 
this paper, would be able to give him victory even with 
an inferior army. Strangely enough, it was not the sys- 
tem of Condé, of Luxembourg, nor even of his friend 
Maurice de Saxe that he studied, but the oblique order 
of Epaminondas. Folard’s great book, Commentaire sur 
Polybe was his source. 

To Frederick it was a question of making this system 
work, keeping in mind the faults and the virtues of the 
Prussian soldier. He turned to the evolution recom- 
mended by Puységur in his book The Art of War. Here, 
in effect, he found the sixth disposition of Vegetius. Thus 
was a form of battle resurrected after some 1,300 years. 
Moreover, in 1914 that same system was to pass with 
great display from the field of tactics to the field of 
strategy. 

Frederick used this system for the first time at the 
Battle of Prague. Here he found the Austrian army 
drawn up for battle with its left supported by the fortress 
of Prague and its right resting on a height that domi- 
nated the difficult terrain to the front. Frederick naturally 
decided to make his main effort against the Austrian 
ight. That part of his army not engaged in this decisive 
flank would immobilize the rest of the Austrian line. The 
Prussian army would attack in an oblique order of battle, 
the units on the Prussian left leading. (In effect an 
echelonment to the right rear, running from flank to 


flank. ) 


‘Luxembourg fought two great battles—Fleurus and Neer- 
winden. It was thought that in both of these he used Condé’s sys- 
tem of crushing a hostile wing by a combined. frontal and flank 
attack (the left wing in each case). Actually he found the enemy 
left so strong at Fleurus that he decided he would limit himself to 
4 simple demonstration in front of it while his right swung well 
out and came up in rear of the enemy’s wing. There it would 
effect a junction with the cavalry of his left wing and thus en- 
circle the enemy’s entire army. When reproached for the temerity 
of his plan he said, “Yes,” and then patting his humped back he 
added, “but I had 40,000 men in reserve here.” Although victory 
crowned this audacious maneuver he took good care not to repeat 
it at Neerwinden in spite of his “hump.” 
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As soon as the Austrian commander saw what was 
happening he swung his entire right wing about to meet 
the Prussian attack. This maneuver created a gap be- 
tween his right wing and his center. Frederick was quick 
to see this golden opportunity and quick to seize it. 
Hastily assembling every man about him, he flung them 
into the fatal gap. This prompt action proved decisive. 

In 1789 we shall see a Lieutenant Bonaparte drawing 
up a normal system of battle from that used by Frederick 
at Prague. And one hundred and fifty years later a Prus- 
sian general, named von Kluck, will be seen making the 
same mistake at the Marne that the Austrian General 
Browne made at Prague. 

To return to Frederick, even though he had shown a 
stroke of genius at Prague in turning the Austtian com- 
mander’s mistake to his own advantage, he was still far 
from thinking that he could draw up a normal system of 
battle from this particular solution. A month later when 
he confronted the Austrians at Kolin he again took up 
the oblique order of battle. But this time his oblique at- 
tack became involved with the Austrian center and con- 
fusion swept through his army. A stinging Prussian de- 
feat resulted. 

In his account of this battle, Frederick accuses Man- 
stein, who commanded the Prussian center, of becoming 
engaged without orders. However, is it not more likely, 
as Retzow says in his account, that Frederick hoped to 
repeat his coup at Prague and accordingly ordered Man- 
stein to attack? Unfortunately, Manstein was killed in 
this action, so the truth has never been definitely de- 
termined. 

Six months later, at Leuthen, Frederick again resorted 
to his oblique order of battle, and won a great victory. 
Napoleon, however, refused to attribute Frederick’s suc- 
cess to his system. At St. Helena he stated that the ob- 
lique order counted for nothing; that Frederick had won 
because his principal attack had been able to take the 
enemy’s left wing by surprise and crush it; and finally 
because Frederick succeeded in routing the Austrian right 
and center by a series of skillful moves. 


NAPOLEON 


In 1788 Lieutenant of Artillery Bonaparte, then nine- 
teen years old, was busily engaged in devising a normal 
system of battle in anticipation of the day when he would 
command an army. Not for an instant did he doubt that 
that day would arrive. 

The young lieutenant pondered the Prague system. 
As he saw it, it consisted of a strong flanking or turning 
movement (executed by surprise), that would force all 
or part of the attacked enemy wing to turn toward the 
attack. This wheel of the enemy wing would create a gap 
between it and the main body or at least a serious weak- 
ness in this point of the line. Into this gap or against this 
weakened point would be flung a penetrating mass pre- 
pared in advance. 

The eighteen-year-old Bonaparte had studied Lloyd’s 


account of Frederick’s campaign in Bohemia in 1757. He 
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had been particularly taken by the phrase “stroke of gen- 
tus” which Lloyd used to describe Frederick’s prompt 
action at Prague. ““Why not draw up a normal system of 
battle from this Prague affair?” young Bonaparte must 
have thought. 

To Napoleon it seemed that this system would have a 
better chance of success if the force delivering the flank 
attack were made stronger and distinctly separated from 
the principal attack against the front. Actually this sys- 
tem was none other than that of Rocroi and Fribourg. 
Napoleon used it in all the battles he fought. A clearly 
defined gap seldom occurted in the,enemy’s line, but on 
the other hand there was always a very obvious weakness 
at the junction of the attacked hostile wing and the 
center. At the psychological moment the principal attack 
was launched against this weakened point. 


1914 

I will not mention the battles that were fought along 

our frontier in the opening days of the World War. One 

would look in vain for any conception of battle there. As 

for the Battle of the Marne, I shall speak of that after 

discussing vatious systems of maneuver. But before that 
let us move for a moment to the Russian front. 


LUDENDORFF: T ANNENBERG 


At the end of August, 1914, the Prussian Eighth 
Army, which was nominally commanded by Hindenburg 
but actually by Ludendorff, found itself threatened by 
two strong Russian armies—Rennenkampf’s from the 
north, Samsonoft’s from the south. 

Leaving before Rennenkampf a small containing force, 
Ludendorff maneuvered the corps of the Eighth Army 
concentrically against Samsonoff’s army, and after five 
days of battle encircled it. ‘““The circle closed yesterday 
about most of the Russian army . . . so far we have 
taken more than 60,000 prisoners, among them the com- 
manding generals of the XIII and XV Army Corps,” 
Hindenburg wrote to the Kaiser. 

In short, Ludendorff had duplicated Hannibal’s scheme 
at Cannz, which was so dear to von Schlieffen. “We are 
proud of this battle,” wrote Ludendorff. 

The penetration and the envelopment, an audacious 

will to win, and a prudent moderation have brought 

us victory. In spite of our numerical inferiority in the 


]uly-Augus, 


east we succeeded in opposing our enemy on the field 
of battle with a force almost equal to his. My though 
and my thanks went to the teacher who, for me, had 
been General Count von Schlieffen. 


THe MazuriAn Lakes 


If Hindenburg and Ludendorff used the Cannz system 
at Tannenberg, it was the Napoleonic system that they 
used in the Battle of the Mazurian Lakes. I can not dp 
late on this battle here. The interested reader will find it 
treated at some length in my book, Ludendorff on the 
Russian Front. 

I now pass from systems of battle to systems of m:- 
neuver. 

SysTEMS OF MANEUVER 


Vegetius did not enumerate the systems of maneuver, 
Perhaps they can be reduced to four: (1) The maneuver 
against the enemy’s rear; (2) the enveloping maneuver, 
which merely transfers the Cannz system from the field 
of tactics to that of strategy; (3) the maneuver evolving 
from Frederick’s oblique order of battle; (3) the maneuver 
from a central position where you have to deal with: 
numerically superior enemy who is advancing agains 
you concentrically. 


THE Maneuver AGAINST THE REAR 


This maneuver goes back to the remotest antiquity. 
Frederick the Great, who found it in Folard, thus de- 
scribed it in his secret instructions to his generals: 

Our wars must be short and quick, since it is not in 
our interest to drag them out. One long war would 
diminish our admirable discipline, depopulate out 
country, and drain our resources. . . . You will fore 
the enemy to give battle when you come upon him by 

a forced march that puts you in his rear and cuts his 

communications or when you threaten a city which tt 

is in his interest to hold. However, in executing mx 

neuvers of this sort you must be particularly careful 

not to put yourself in a similar predicament nor t 

take a position which will permit the enemy to cut 

you off from your magazines. 


As we have seen earlier, Frederick had found this sys 
tem of war in Chevalier Folard’s Commentaries on Poly 
bius. “The great Cyrus,” wrote Folard, “had not so much 
his pleasure in mind when, in his youth, he gave him- 
self up entirely to the chase, on the idea of fitting him- 
self for war and the conduct of armies.” He then 
what Xenophon said on this matter: ‘“This great maf, 
committed to war against the King of Armenia, reasoned 
as if the expedition were a hunt undertaken in a mout- 
tainous country.” 

Cyrus explained to Olviasante, one of his general off 
cers, whom he was sending to guard the entrances a 
exits in the worst part of the rugged country: “Imagine 
that this is a hunt we are engaged in and that you have 
charge of the toils while I beat the country. Above al 


remember that the hunt must not begin until the pa 
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are occupied and that those in ambush must not 
let themsc'ves be seen lest they frighten away the game.” 

The Secret Instruction of Frederick and the Com- 
mentaries on Polybius of Folard were where the young 
Bonaparte discovered the idea for his maneuver against 
the rear, a system that he used some thirty times in the 
course of his career. I have treated these maneuvers so 
extensively in my various works that they require no 
further comment here. 

On the Russian front in 1914, Ludendorff thrice exe- 
cuted this maneuver against the rear. In each instance it 
was directed against the right wing of the enemy’s 
strategical deployment, which led to battles in the Na- 
poleonic style. At Lodz, at Bialystock, and at Vilna, he 
overwhelmed the right wing of the Russian’s strategical 
deployment, hurling it back a hundred kilometers each 
time.* 

THe Leuctra SysTEM 

This was the maneuver that engendered the Frederician 
battle, which in turn inspired Germany’s initial maneuver 
in 1914. Of course there was no question of the oblique 
order in von Schlieffen’s plan, but the same idea was 
there that had led both Epaminondas and Frederick to 
dispose part of their forces obliquely in order to prevent 
their engagement. When von Schlieffen was planning 
his initial maneuver against France in 1905 he expected 
his right wing, composed of the first three Prussian 
armies, to decide the issue. In his opinion, the remaining 
amies in the strategical deployment had only to hold 
the French armies they found before them, and not be- 
come involved in an action that might disrupt the general 
plan. 

THe Tuirp SystEM 


This maneuver, as mentioned earlier, results from 
transfusing the Cannz system from the field of tactics to 
that of strategy. It is possible to show that Frederick’s 
three-directional invasion of Bohemia in 1757 derived 
from Cannz. The same system of maneuver was em- 
ployed against Napoleon by the Coalition in 1813 and 
1814. Moltke used it against the Austrians in 1866 and 
against the French in 1870. Perhaps it was because the 
Moltke of 1914 was attracted to this maneuver that he 
failed to reinforce the decisive right wing with all avail- 
able troops as contemplated by von Schlieffen. 


Tue FourtH SysTEM 


This maneuver, from a central position against an 
enemy advancing from several directions was used by 


Napoleon in Italy (Rivoli), in Germany in 1813, and in 


‘Above I said that on three different battles in 1914 Ludendorff 
employed a Napoleonic maneuver against the rear of the enemy’s 
right wing. Did not these three maneuvers pattern after the system 
of Epaminondas at Leuctra rather than that of Napoleon, you 
ask? No, because in each case Ludendorff took pains to seize a 
Strategic barrier in rear of the attacked wing which clearly marks 

Napoleonic system. 
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France in 1817. It.was the system constantly employed 
by the German general staff during the World War. 

We have seen that the systems of battle and the sys- 
tems of maneuver are few in number and that their actual 
employment must be carefully studied if we are to obtain 
the successes we hope for. Once we have mastered these 
systems we can intelligently adapt our modern means to 
them. We must know them for two other reasons: first, 
to use them ourselves according to circumstances, and 
second, to deduce the one the enemy is going to use from 
the many indications that announce it. 

If, in 1914, our commanders had known that Ger- 
many’s initial maneuver was a gigantic enlargement of 
the Fredericitan maneuver, they would undoubtedly have 
prepared a counter-offensive far different from that actu- 
ally used. If they had been familiar with the Battle of 
Prague, if they had taken the trouble to think about the 
Napoleonic battle, they would have augmented Maun- 
oury’s flanking attack, and then prepared a penetrating 
mass opposite the junction of the German First and Sec- 
ond Armies. Of course, this penetrating mass should 
have been formed from some other source than the ex- 
hausted little British army or our own equally worn out 
Fifth Army. Had these things been done our Marne 
victory would have thrown the enemy back beyond our 
frontiers and that would have changed all that followed. 

But however that may be, we invariably come back to 
the need for studying history. On this point I can not do 
better than quote from Colonel Le Roy de Bosroger’s 
book, Principes de l' Art de la Guerre (Principles of the 
Art of War), which was published in 1778. He wrote: 

A young officer must first study the purely technical 
means of using the various arms, then those that per- 
tain to grand tactics, and finally he must learn the 
realities of war by reading the memoirs of the great 
generals and the histories of their campaigns. . 
The historical part of war provides matter for infinite 
reflection. There one will profit by the examples of 
the great and the mistakes of the stupid. 

Then, after giving a list of the books that he recom- 
mends, Bosroger adds: 

Do not skim through these books as a form of 
amusement the way most people do. In reading, 
ponder over the smallest details; painstakingly search 
through the account for the true causes of success and 
failure; carefully compare the different circumstances 
which at first glance seemed alike. By this process you 
will acquire in time the most unerring knowledge and 
you will congratulate yourself for your pains when the 
occasion arises to use those resources with which your 
mind has been imperceptibly stored. . . . 

. . . A good battle plan demands a broad mind, a 
wide knowledge, and above all great foresight in order 
to prepare for those contingencies that arise when hos- 
tile action upsets part of the original scheme. 


On this note I shall end. 








“Pay close attention to the answers of the prisoner, Tanks” 
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By Captain James A. McGuire 


INCE the name had to begin with a “J,” I selected 
the sinister death-sign of Africa. What more fit- 
ting symbol for a war chariot, a fighting tank? I 
found a confederate in the letterer of the battalion, who, 
besides inscribing the name on the nose of my new tank, 
painted a large, white, grinning skull between the words. 
We both admired the artistic touch. I recollected my first 
tank had a similar handling—a fairly suggestive gibbet 
had stood out between the words “Judge Jeffreys.” This 
gallant war child had been sunk by enemy shell fire south 
of Achiet-le-Grand when we tried to stem the Hun alva- 
lanche in March. 

A tank in action gives its crew the same thrill that must 
have been felt by the drivers of the old chariots, when 
with a bowman or two, they tried to do what we were 
supposed to do—spread confusion in the ranks of the 
enemy. They had two horses, we 125; they had indi- 
vidual armor, we group. The idea is old. 

The Ju-Ju, a Mark V, male, was the latest development 
of its kind. Powered by a Ricardo engine and equipped 
with a one-man control, it was a thousand miles ahead of 
the old Mark IV which needed four men to guide its des- 
tinies. In short, the Ju-Ju was a satisfactory vehicle and 
a formidable offensive weapon. 

As to the historic importance of the Ju-Ju and its breth- 
ren, I can do no more than refer you to the pronouncement 
of the great Ludendorff. Said he: “The tanks broke the 
back of the German army at the Battle of Amiens!” 
The tale that follows sets forth the experiences of one 


tank—one tank out of the vast herd that stampeded 
through the thick ground mist of the early August 
morning that ushered in the decisive Battle of Amiens. 

Our battle front in this effort to relieve the threat on 
Amiens was eleven miles long. On the left (north) it 
started just south of the village of Morlancourt, which is 
north of the Somme River, and extended in a zigzag wave 
to the southward. Sandwiched between contingents of 
Americans, Australians, Canadians, and various French 
units, were most of the British line regiments. The roth 
Tank Battalion, my own, was assigned the post of honor 


in the assault—the extreme left end of the attack. The 


flank of any storming army is a point of vital weakness 
because a successful counter attack delivered here can 
shatter the entire effort. For instance, the German cout 
ter offensive at Cambrai wrecked one of the neatest large- 
scale surprises of the war. This attack, driving in 
through an unguarded end, nullified the huge initial gains 
of the British. 

On the evening of August 7, the night before the 
battle, I listened with a fluttering heart to the doubtful 
distinction that was being conferred upon me. Our major 
had designated the Ju-Ju to fight on the extreme left 
of the battalion; this meant the left of the entire attack— 
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a place fer glory and for other possibilities well known to 
old soldiers. Well, we would hand the Hun the same 
dose he nad treated us to in March, and, with luck, 
should sce him leg it over those same Somme ridges to 
his rear areas or to his ultimate hope in the hereafter. At 
mess the C.O., excusing himself for talking “shop,” 
asked if there were any questions on the morrow’s ‘“‘show.” 
Having answered the few we asked, he added: 

“Better eat heartily, gentlemen, for we are leaving early 
in the morning and there is little likelihood of obtaining 
any breakfast.” 
~ Atrace of grimness threaded his usual affable tones. He 

ight well have mentioned that the meal would probably 
be the last for many of us. 
~ Istrolled over to the tank park where the men and 
tanks were camouflaged among the trees. I had in mind 
alast pep talk for my crew. The technique of the British 
officer calls for it. Optimism must be registered at all 
times before the men, no matter what one’s innards may 
be registering. The procedure is supposed to have a cumu- 
lative effect on morale. The optimism instilled in the 
men returns to the leader in the same general form. 
Eventually you begin to believe it yourself! 

I assembled my men and began. Do not think that 
after three years on the Western Front I harbored any 
idea that the enemy was ready to break. Nevertheless, I 
hammered along this line until my glance happened to 
stray to the edge of the group. There the black eyes of 
my batman, Pringle, somewhat amused and decidedly 
unconvinced, looked into mine. A certain admiration was 
there too. He was no mean booster himself when it came 
to citing exploits of his King’s Own Scottish Borderers. 
A recognition of the craft was what he was giving me, 
for he had heard me talk before as a member of the crew 
of the old “Judge Jeffreys.” His droll Scotch humor was 
having an inning. I finished my talk with a flourish. A 
chronicle of later events was to prove that the crew of the 
Ju-Ju had no need of my Pollyanna effort. 

Our tank park in Heilly was virtually a semi-swamp 
caused by the overflow of the nearby Somme. Just past 
midnight of Z-Day, August 8, all the personnel of the 
toth made their way thither. The tanks were parked 
under heavy trees. We began tuning them up. The roar 
of the powerful Ricardo motors made conversation diff- 
cult. We yelled in one another’s ears. 

Soon the tanks began lumbering from their shelters. 
The edge of the park was very bad. Most of us needed 
cables and unditching beams to get onto the higher 
ground. We must have looked like weird prehistoric 
monsters leaving their slimy lair for the night's prowl. 
A check on the dry ground showed we had all made 
it. 

Following one another, avoiding roads which were ta- 
boo, we treked eastward. Most of us elected to walk 
along outside our tanks, breathing in with the cold, wet, 
morning air the hot petrol fumes from the exhausts. 
Soon enough we would be cooped in for what might be 


our last jaunt. 
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Suddenly a tank stopped and then another. Two drivers 
had fainted from the heat. Replacements clambered in 
and the column lumbered on. One defect of these new 
Mark V’s was only too apparent. There was not enough 
ventilation to carry off the heat generated by the power- 
ful engine. If the heat was stifling enough to bowl us 
over in the cold, grey dawn, what would it be when the 
sun, got up and all the ports were closed tight? 

Stragglers came drifting by like flotsam on a restless 
sea. Transport streamed to and from the forward area 
like ghostly wraiths in the early morning mist. A group 
of walking wounded stopped and watched the tanks 
crunching and groaning along. They made no comment. 
Soon the old familiar rumble of the guns became clearer. 
From time to time the lowering sky was split with crim- 
son light as nearby batteries went into action. Despite 
the relative quiet, a sinister something brooded over us. 
Many nights were like this on the Western. Front when 
we sensed the lull before the storm. 

Word came down the column, “No talking.” We 
came upon white tape laid on the ground—to guide the 
following infantry. We were getting close. A runner 
appeared and we changed direction, moving through a 
labyrinth of shell holes. Flares broke not far distant. 

Suddenly we were there. The major called a halt. 
Each tank was assigned its position. Crouching on the 
jump off line, we waited for the curtain to go up. 

The major called a whispered conference in the lee of a 
tank. The time for the kick-off was set at 4:20. I glanced 
at my luminous dial. A matter of minutes remained. 
Tank commanders moved off to their stations with a final 
“Cheerio!”’ I made a last check on the Ju-Ju. My driver, 
Ridout, surprised me by pointing to the tank’s compass. 
The nose of the bus was toward the north, not the east! 
I hastened back to the major who explained why. Calling 
the crew to me I sat on the ground with my back against 
the warm metal of the Ju-Ju. It felt good in that chill air. 
Hardly above a whisper I talked, mostly to my driver. 
The enemy had recently captured a piece of high terrain 
directly to our front. Our section would have to trek 
north for a short distance, then swing to the right, as 
“Squads right” is done in the infantry. 

“Ridout,” I said, “be sure to watch the tank on your 
right; when it swings right, we do! Remember we are 
on the extreme left flank and if we fail to keep in touch 
with our right, we are in the blue!” 

Everything was ready and the men were in their 
places. Planes hummed low over us like giant bats out 
of the night. They served to drown the clatter from our 
tanks and keep the enemy guessing. 

Suddenly the sky in back of us turned red as if lit by 
huge torches. Our batteries had gone into action! What 
an inferno! The roar was deafening. The tortured air 
above us screamed and moaned as a rain of projectiles 
sought targets in enemy land. A shrill whistle pierced the 
din. Tank engines came to life with spitting crashes. We 
were off! I had almost forgotten I was an actor in this 
show—so breath-taking had been its crashing overture. 
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The Jaunt of the Ju-]u 


I dived through the sponson door which clanged to on my 
heels and took my position in the center of the tank with 
my eyes on a level with the slits in the cupola. As I be- 
came accustomed to the murk, I looked down and saw 
my men—good lads and true—in their places. You need 
such in a game like that. 

I could visualize that long line of ours stretching away 
to the south, across the old Somme Canal—Bnitish, 
Americans, French—soldiers of many lands, all tense as 
coiled springs . . . waiting . . . waiting. Then the 
signal and the Devil’s playground was suddenly peopled 
with scurrying figures. Some went “over” for King and 
Country, some for Democracy, some for La Patrie, some 
for Allah; a few probably went over simply because they 
were essentially sons of Mars. 

The white, ghostly radiance of a Boche rocket brought 
out in weird cameo the barbed wire and grisly reminders 
of war in No Man’s Land. The light lasted only a min- 
ute or two and then the darkness closed in deeper than 
before. Men breathed easier in the gloom. Seconds passed 
and then another flare broke with a tiny “plop” overhead. 
Now the German trenches literally spouted flares and 
colored lights and his machine guns began their staccato 
along his entire front. Too late! Our tanks were riding 
his trenches and panic went before us. On the left and 
following the roth came the 7th Queen’s (Imperials), 
and on the right the American 33d Division. Proper 
play boys these for the chariots in this staggering smash 
at the enemy. 

In the Ju-Ju we could sense the battle raging about us 
by the dull thuds of exploding shells and the vicious spat- 
ter of machine-gun bullets on our sides. The roar of the 
engine was tremendous. I shared a small seat with a 
corporal of the Queen’s who acted as liaison for his outfit 
which was following us. I stretched up and tried to dis- 
cern objects outside, but the mist had grown too thick to 
make out much. I touched Corporal Bayley on the elbow 
with my foot and shouted at him to warn Driver Ridout 
to keep close in to the right in order not to miss that turn. 


He was back in a jiffy. His face told me before his words 


did. We had lost contact! In the blue! The post of 
honor and we had flunked it. But Ridout was not too 
much to.blame at that. The fog had thickened too quick- 
ly for calculation. It was simply one of those unfortunate 
and unforeseen developments that characterize every bat- 
tle. 

We bumped and lurched over German trenches but 
saw no sign of the enemy. After a bit I decided to have 
a look around outside to get our bearings. 

The Ju-Ju slowed down to an animated waddle and | 
squeezed past Corporal Bayley and out the sponson door. 
For good and sufficient reasons, I directed that the door 
be left open. The cool air was a relief from that hot in- 
terior. I jerked loose my battle map and with my compass 
tried for an orientation. Suddenly I stopped in the very 
middle of the process. I saw a group of men pushing 
their way toward me through a curtain of fog. Was it an 
enemy patrol? My hand stiffened on my Smith & Wes 
son and then my pent-up breath went out in a glad ex- 
halation. I had recognized British Tommies led by a 
“‘leftenant.” We were both glad to see one another. The 
infantry and the tanks were developing a real brother-in- 
arms feeling. But more than that, we had another tie 
that binds—both of us were lost. 

The infantry officer and I sat on the edge of a new shell 
crater and compared notes. We agreed that we were 
somewhere in the vicinity of Fritz’s second line, but well 
north of our objectives. An infantryman approached and 
asked permission to put some of his gear on the tank. 
Apparently he had missed nothing when the quarter 
bloke handed out the jewels of combat—shovels, picks, 
sand-bags, and all the other gadgets of this complicated 
war. With my approval he turned back to the Ju-Ju 
which was slowly waddling about. Two minutes later a 
terrified yell came from the tank. Halfway up the back 
of the bus sprawled the lad who had too much to carty. 
He had been caught in the seat of his pants by wire 
picked up by the tracks. He was secute, to be sure, but 
tar from happy. While I ran in front to signal Ridout to 

halt, our unhappy doughboy gave a louder peal than be- 
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fore. In order to stay his undignified progress he had 
grabbec the hot exhaust pipe. 

Since haphazard wanderings in abandoned enemy 
trenches would gain us nothing, the infantry officer and 
I decided to make for the nearest headquarters for instruc- 
tions. [leading northwest-by-west we began treking 
for our lines. By this time we had been in the enemy's 
trenches several hours. The Boche, caught in this heavy 
surprise attack, had “downed tools” and departed for 
safer places— that is, those who had been fortunate 
enough to escape our paralyzing barrage. The evidences 
around us indicated that many had not. 


Backward-ho we encountered nothing much except 
some enemy artillery retaliation which was fortunately 
well scattered. Then I detected the sweet, crushed-apple 
smell of phosgene gas, which explained those spaced 
shells. Neither of us were using our gas masks, which we 
regretted later. I continued outside with our infantry 
friends. We almost fell into a sunken road, although the 
mist was thinning somewhat with the rising sun. The 
Ju-Ju began teetering on the rim of the road, following 
the correct tank technique of easing the downward slide. 
Suddenly an excited, bareheaded, khaki figure scurried 
out of a black hole beneath the tank. Not seeing the 
other officer or myself he relieved himself of some pun- 
gent Cockney satire at the balancing Ju-Ju. Did we wish 
to bury for good and all his commanding officer and the 
adjutant of a very gallant regiment? Perhaps the grin- 
ning white skull gazing down at him unmoved brought 
out his pessimistic nature, for with a last volley of insult 
he disappeared earthward. Beyond question we had 
found a headquarters. 

Entering the dark hole which was a dugout’s mouth we 
cautiously felt our way down rickety stairs into the murk 
below. As we left the last step we saw the weak golden 
glow of a tiny candle. By this meager light we made out 
two British officers sitting at a rough board table—a 
colonel and his adjutant. We saluted, though this was 
not strictly necessary, and explained our predica- 
ment. 

“Call up brigade, and ask what they wish done with 
these two officers,” directed the C. O. 

The adjutant picked up the receiver of a field telephone, 
talked and listened. 

It was as quiet as a deserted cathedral down there in 
the bowels of the earth. The noise of battle belonged to 
another world. Oh, for a spot of breakfast to make this a 
corner of Paradise! 

The captain’s voice broke in on the meditations. 

“Sir, the Brigadier says to have the infantry leftenant 
teport to the medical offcer, and the tank officer report to 
the headquarters of the 35th Infantry Brigade.” 

“You gentlemen heard? Then please carry on.” 

I had clicked for more dirty work. I bade my chance 
companion good luck and negotiated the dugout stairs 
with heavy feet. 


I found the headquarters after some cross-country work 
with the Ju-Ju. 

There the brigadier questioned me. In answer I told 
him I would be pleased to function with him (which was 
the gist of his talk) if he would notify Tank Head- 
quarters where I was, service my tank, and supply rations 
for my crew. He agreed quickly. He had a bandage over 
his eyes because of gas received early that morning, he 
told me. Then he asked: 

“What is your name, Tanks?” 

“McGuire, Sir.” 

At this he jumped up, gtasped my arm, and hustled 
me across to a room cut into the side of the dugout en- 
trance. Apparently this was doing duty as an officers’ 
mess for several officers were seated around an ornate 
table, evidently salvaged from some nearby chateau. 

“Gentlemen,” boomed the brigadier, “‘meet a fellow 
countryman of mine!” 

A jovial chorus greeted the introduction. The general 
was an Irishman, and, I later found out, a baronet to boot. 
He never asked where I was born, which was on Man- 
hattan Island. So that ancient wise crack of ‘‘what’s in a 
name” needs some revision, or else leave the Irish out of 
it! 

I accepted a tot of whiskey. Ordinarily on an empty 
interior this would mean a sudden extinction of those 
faculties necessary for a sober contemplation of things in 
general. However, the gas I had inhaled earlier must 
have acted as a buffer. More drinks for various worthy 
causes were proposed and downed, but I still navigated 
under my own steam. I had no desire to eat. Perhaps 
some chemist can supply the answer. 

My crew had been supplied with rations so I directed 
them to get busy and prepare their first meal of the day. 
It was now past noon. As I looked at the bewhiskered 
Ju-Ju fighters I knew what the outfit of Blackbeard the 
Pirate must have looked like. I briefly explained to this 
savage looking crew what the good general wished us to 
do. He wanted us to go “over” with his Cambridgeshire 
battalion which was scheduled to jump off in a short 
while. Since we were outside (to the north) of the battle, 
this attack was to be in the nature of a demonstration de- 
signed to conceal the location of our flank. The general 
was fully aware that another Cambrai counter stroke 
might be tried on his front, which was the flank. To give 
support to this suspicion it was reported that the German 
27th Division was opposite. I happened to know that 
these were Wurtemburgers, having met them in the Sali- 
ent and on the Somme in 1916, when I was an infantry- 
man. They were shock troops and ordinarily were not 
used for line holding. 

I decided on a stroll to the front line to look over our 
next jumping off spot. Coming to some high terrain the 
battle vista unfolded before me. Shell-ploughed brown 
earth in the center of the picture, with a jagged village 
on the far side (which I later identified as Morlancourt) 
and just in front of it a zigzag line etched in black, 
brown, and white the enemy’s trenches. Our own front 
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line -was a short distance ahead of me 
with a dilapidated communication trench 
leading to it. Boche shells were landing 
in our line and in “No Man’s Land.” 
Shrapnel was breaking overhead. To the 
eye the entire area seemed deserted but 
other watchers, as did I, knew better. I 
walked back to the tank where it nestled 
in a hollow and told Ridout to move it 
just in lee of the high ground I had just 
left. Designating Corporal Bayley as sec- 
ond in command, I entered the make- 
shift ditch that served as a communication 
trench and waded and splashed along. e 
Many figures sprawled in shapeless atti- @P. 
tudes had to be carefully stepped over. 7 
At last, with a cramped back, I arrived at 
the front line. What a horror! Although 
I had seen plenty on the Somme, this 
place was the worst ever. Gory remains 
of what had once been cheerful, smiling Tommies were 
piled on one another in an indescribable shambles. An 
infantry lieutenant of the Cambridgeshires standing with 
his back to the parapet, stirred and spoke. I stated my 
errand. 

“A bit of a mess,” said the infantryman, with a ges- 
ture. “The Boche must have spotted us manning the 
trench and—”’ another wave of the hand. 

“The brigadier instructed me to get ready with my 
tank and go over with you chaps at 1:35. A platoon from 
brigade reserve is on the way up. My bus is just over 
the ridge and is ready. Is that news?” 

“No, a runner was just up.” 

I retraced my way to the Ju-Ju and gave Bayley and 
Ridout the final orders. I pointed out the best route down 
the slope to the fire-trench and gave them the time. 1 
would climb aboard at the front line. My idea was to 
see that the attack was actually launched and then precede 
the infantry to the objective. The enemy had nipped 
several of these attempts by the Cambridgeshires that 
morning, evidences of which I had just seen. The crew 
were drinking coffee and nibbling hard-tack. I took some 
of the coffee and then my stomach started heaving —that 
gas, After a while I got up and went forward. 

The Cambridgeshires were in battle order when I came 
along and all ready to go. I stood next to their officer, 
who clasped a whistle between his teeth and eyed his 
wrist-watch closely. A shrill blast! Up and over! The 
wild scramble up the parapet left me in the ruck. Once 
out of the trench, I ran to a little knoll to give the double- 
time signal to the oncoming Ju-Ju. Down the slope he 
came like a charging rhinoceros, his exhaust belching 
sparks and smoke. A bit late. Already those Cambridge- 
shires were high-tailing it over “No Man’s Land.” What 
if a machine gun started tapping off the death notes? I 
never saw gallantry surpassing theirs during a long stay on 
the Western Front. It is one of those cherished pictures 
one cannot find in the art galleries. 
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As the Ju-Ju ranged alongside, the sponson door flew 
open with a bang and Corporal Bayley helped me inside, 
The bus slowed down only for an instant. Speed was 
needed to get ahead of that infantry before Fritz got busy 
with his machine guns. All of my bewhiskered lads were 
at their battle stations. Bayley readjusted himself against 
the tubing of his six-pounder. I found my seat and gazed 
through the turret slits. Then my knee was nudged. 
Bayley, somewhat excited, was pointing at his gun sight 
opening. I noticed he was getting ready to fire. I quick. 
ly grabbed his wrist and shouted into his ear: 

“Let them all surrender, Corporal. We haven’t enough 
men to fight with!” 

A long column of mud-stained grey Boche, without 
arms or equipment, followed a tiny Cambridgeshire ine 
fantryman. Prisoners! What a covey it was—a couple 
of hundred at least. Then as I looked, the Boche swung 
away from their lone escort and headed back toward their 
own lines! 

Like the flip of a gnat’s wing I was at the sponson 
door telling Bayley to keep me and the Germans covered. 

As in a subway rush I shouldered my way through the 
middle of that column. I cut a corner and placed myself 
before the four leaders, who were all under-officers. My 
school German was forgotten. I jerked my thumb ovet 
my shoulder and barked: 

“Over that way, Fritz!” 

Good soldiers, these, inured to stern army discipline, 
and I was an officer. So back the fours turned and obe 
diently linked up again with the solitary infantryman, 
who never knew how close he was to having no prisonets 
to report when he reported them. Apparently he had 
not noticed the deflection of his “‘guests.”” The Ju-Ju with 
its guns menacing that batch of Boche, must have been 
the deciding factor. A sinister threat it was with its 
grinning skull, beneath which dangled a comouflaged 
German helmet, looking for all the world as if it were held 
in the white jaws. I watched until our prisoners disap 
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ared over the crest of the hill. No chance of escape 
from thee to the barbed-wire enclosures. 

I took some big gulps of the sweet air before the iron 
door closed on me again. 

Again the Ju-Ju barged ahead as fast as he could wad- 
dle. When we overtook the Cambridgeshires we found 
they had the situation well in 
hand. They were already revers- 
ing the trench and only asked us 
to iron out a few enemy machine- 

n emplacements. This was 
done with gusto. A few more 
prisoners trickled by. When the 
infantry had consolidated, we 
headed back to brigade head- 

uarters. The Irish brigadier was 
visibly pleased. Why not? His 
last platoon had turned the trick 
and captured three times its own 
number. Perhaps that comes un- 
der one of the so called Principles 
of War, Rule III: Surprise. 

A little later the brigade adju- 
tant came along and told me that 
the brigadier was in an adjacent 
dugout and wished to see me. 
We went down together. As an 
infantryman of many years stand- 
ing, I always admired good dug- 
outs—the deeper the better—a 
natural yen, I think, seeing that, 
in these days, belligerents do not 
confine themselves to spears and 
attows. This habitable hole in the 

und had originally been built 

y the Boche and it was a good one. Down into the chalk 
we trod until we stood in a large chamber. As my eyes 
became accustomed to the weak candle light I noted many 
figures standing about. Against the far wall were chicken- 
wite bunks, tiered like a ship’s forecastle. On the top 
one was stretched the long form of the brigadier. Near 
a table where the adjutant now seated himself, stood a 
small, wizened, disheveled Boche. In the background 
was an audience of brigade officers, the prisoners’ guard, 
and a few batmen. 

“Pay close attention to the answers of the prisoner, 
Tanks,” cautioned the Brigadier, heaving around on his 
bunk to face me. In view of the fact that I had given 
him my name, the use of “Tanks” stirred a suspicion that 
it had some reference to my libations of brigade whiskey. 

Then the brigadier shot questions at the prisoner in a 
fluent German. The Boche apparently had no difficulty 
in understanding the general. He answered quickly, and 
with a certain animation. The general gave rapid trans- 
lations. It developed that our prisoner was very much 
put out with his superiors. They had deceived and mis- 
led him, so he said. He had been told he was to be sent 
toa bomb-proof job directing traffic in a peaceful spot. 
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Instead, a front-line trench had been his lot. Someone 
had done him wrong and here he was a prisoner. Ac- 
cordingly he decided to be as nasty as possible and gladly 
told about dugouts and emplacements and gave other 
military information that would result in death to many 
of his countrymen. The Ju-Ju would be the instrument. 

“Tanks,” boomed this country- 
man of mine, “take your tank 
into Morlancourt tomorrow after- 
noon and do reconnaissance to 
verify the information that has 
just been given.” As I gulped 
down his sad news, the brigadier 
added: 

“T do not think you will find 
many of the enemy. He appears 
to be retiring.” 

There was an off-chance that 
he might be right about Morlan- 
court being deserted or thinly 
held, but I had a strong convic- 
tion that that hamlet was as full 
of Boche as a front-line soldier’s 
shirt is of itchy-coo. However, 
officers and men in war are as ex- 
pendable as so much ammunition 
and the answer required was: 
“Very good, Sir.” After making 
it I turned to the adjutant to ar- 
range the details. 

A runner from the line ap- 
peared. The adjutant passed the 
message over. Business was pick- 
ing up. A Cambridgeshire officer 
in the recently acquired Boche 
trench asked if the “‘tank” would bring up some hand 
grenades, Stokes shells and a few other items. Of course 
it would, but an order to go to sleep would have been 
more in keeping with my ideas. 

So it came to pass that, at dusk, the Ju-Ju sallied forth 
and delivered its load as per specification. Having done 
so another little job was forthcoming. An infantry lieu- 
tenant pointed off to the left. 

“From the top of that hill, we are getting enfilade fire 
from a’ Boche machine gun. Could you attend to that 
tonight?” 

“T will if the grade isn’t more than 45 degrees.” I 
replied “Tanks are not supposed to attempt anything 
steeper. The petrol wouldn’t feed, and the tank weighs 
upward of thirty tons.” 

I explained to Corporal Bayley, who “would have the 
tank ready immediately, Sir!” A good soldier he was, 
with several wound stripes, and I made a promise to my- 
self that I would recommend him for a decoration. Luck 
permitted that promise to be fulfilled. 

The Infantry officer came along and we set our for a 
personal reconnaissance of the terrain in the vicinity of 
that troublesome machine gun. The slope was steep, 
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and after puffing upward for many yards I sidled over to 
the lieutenant and whispered. 

“Too steep. We could not make it.” 

Back to the Ju-Ju. Some starlight was flickering down 
now. Members of the crew were all inside, warm and 
cozy, and cheerfully chattering about something. Out- 
side it was getting chilly. I knocked on the sponson door 
and told them the stunt was off for the night and to get 
a whack of sleep against the morrow. I grabbed a blanket 
and prepared to court slumber beneath the nose of the 
bus. 

The grumbling of the guns was increasing as I scooped 
out a place for hip and shoulder on the floor of the sunken 
road. Would Morpheus take me in his arms? Not a 
chance! From the other side of the road one of our light 
batteries suddenly cut loose with a salvo. The lemon-red 
flashes seemed but a few feet above us. After a short inter- 
val the Boche retaliated. Then counter-battery work be- 
gan in real earnest. All the shells seemed over by a fair 
margin, otherwise a quick shift would have been in order 
for us. For a brief while things would quiet down, then 
one gun would speak, and the intermittent hymn of hate 
would go on. A space—then crash, crash! Both batteries 
would send over everything they had like two boxers, 
each hoping to catch his opponent napping. During the 
occasional interims both sides used machine guns. Save 
for these brief lulls the firing spanned the entire night. 

At last, stiff and sore, I rose and turned bleary eyes to 
the east where a slatey tinge heralded dawn. I knocked 
on the sponson and Corporal Bayley, within, voiced my 
unspoken commands. The Ju-Ju hummed, then roared, 
and docilely followed me back to brigade headquarters. 

We found the brigade adjutant, up and about, and he 
put us in the way of rations for a scanty breakfast. Since 
we had nothing to do until noon, we went over the bus, 
took the guns apart and cleaned them, and tidied things 

‘up generally. I borrowed a razor and a speck of soap and 
did the unusual—I shaved! It was merely a gesture but 
it perked up the morale wonderfully. 

Again the sun was high when a lieutenant of the 
Cambridgeshires appeared and informed me that he had 
been assigned to us a guide. He stated that he was thor- 
oughly familiar with this sector and would sit with the 
driver to point out direction. As mentioned before, this 
was not our original battle area. Together we pored over 
a map, and together we made a mistake—a mistake that 
I hope was somewhat excusable, coming as it did out of 
many nearly sleepless nights. We decided that when we 
entered Fritz’s lines we would select the village church 
(shown on the map by a small black square with a cross 
above it) as our orientation point. Most French villages 
boast but one church, and we assumed that Morlancourt 
was no exception. We were wrong. It had two! 

When all was ready we humped off. The day was hot 
and the ground like a desert floor. A trail of dust bil- 
lowed in our wake. The route we had selected, really the 
only one to get where we wanted to go, afforded no con- 
cealment at all, except when we followed a road that 
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boasted a few scattered trees. In broad daylight the sok 
hope we had of getting by was the unexpected. The 
enemy might not be watching such an obviously poor 
place for escaping detection. 

The minutes dragged by and still we chugged along, 
Although all the ports were open, it was hell inside, | 
began to take deeper breaths as we crawled closer to 
yesterday's captured trenches in front of Morlancourt, 
Then we stopped under the cover afforded by a small 
rise of ground. We had made it! I got out. A dozen 
Tommies came forward with a corporal. It being the 
brigadier’s idea that this place was deserted, these men 
had been detailed to take it over. Still following the let- 
ter of my orders, I played my hunch. I addressed these 
infantrymen: 

“The tank is to make a reconnaissance of this village, 
My orders to you are that, if any resistance is encountered, 
you will immediately return to the trench. In any case 
it should not take long. We will be back for tea.” 

That “tea” thought was the touch of nonchalance meant 
to inspire confidence. 

Everything was set. I climbed aboard and Bayley dut- 
fully latched the door. We rocked over the trench. 

It was hard going. The Ju-Ju lurched like a drunken 


' man. An empty tin careened crazily across the metal 


floor. I tried to make out objects through the turret 
openings but the angles were too sharp. I saw either a 
piece of blue sky or piled masonry. Suddenly there was 
a grating noise overhead. Our unditching beam, carried 
crosswise, had worked loose and gone by the board. Some- 
thing hit my foot. I looked down. One of my gunners 
had keeled over backward. On the other side another col- 
lapsed. Armor-piercing bullets? I jumped down quickly. 
No bullets, just heat. I loosened their collars and pulled 
them back from the guns. I got back to my post just in 
time to see through the turret slits, ragged bits of colored 
glass in a broken window. It was the village church. 

The bus now found easier going and I noted that we 
were moving through the town square. Everything 
seemed deserted. A black oblong looked like a dugout 
entrance. I fired a couple of shots into it from my Smith 
& Wesson, and got quick action. Out spewed a torrent 
of Boche, not only trom this dugout but from others in 
the vicinity. They raced through the square and down a 
road that led into the open country beyond the town. 

Ridout, like the master driver he was, slowly see-sawed 
the nose of the Ju-Ju toward that same exit—the broad 
road. All my guns were belching at once. What a racket! 
My six-pounders and Hotchkiss cut down those flying 
figures in batches. The firing ceased as suddenly as it had 
begun. That road was literally carpeted with grey forms. 
Some were crawling away to the side. Three things had 
happened: the general was wrong, I was right, and a 
Boche prisoner had his revenge. 

The Ju-Ju resumed his progress. We turned down a 
partly cleared roadway. Running into a bit of open spact 
the guns resumed their Devil’s tattoo. This time the target 
was the crew of a Boche field battery. In the excitement 
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my gunnc's overlooked a piece of battle technique. Six- 

nder s':ells should have been put into the wheels of the 
guns instead of all going to the personnel. The guns 
themselves present the greater danger. We found that 
out soon after. I bawled instructions to that effect to 
Bayley but it was too late. He showed me the broken 
extractor of his gun. It was out of action. 

We were now in the outskirts of the town, with green 
fields not far away. As the bus started to turn again, the 
infantry officer came groping back to me. Although I did 
not hear what his lips said they spelled “‘lost.” I decided 
to hop outside, take a quick peek at our balloons, hop 
back and head in their direction. Bayley opened the door 
and I stepped out. What a relief after that furnace! The 
tank was slowly turning around on a road. Before I 
could think of what I had come out for, local events took 
all my attention. There on the road, about 35 yards 
away, was a trench mortar on little wheels, with two 
Boche getting ready to fire at the Ju-Ju. One of these two 
lads spied me about the same time I spied him. I reached 
for my revolver, wondering why my forward machine 
gun did not take care of them. One Boche decided it was 
no place for him and started running at a creditably fast 
pace in spite of his jack boots. The other one, who ap- 
parently had not seen me, carried on. Meanwhile, in back 
of me, another actor made his presence known. A Boche 
machine-gunner began to spatter the Ju-Ju with machine 
gun bullets. He had withheld his fire until then, thinking 
pethaps that I had come out to surrender, when he saw me 
reach for the old Smith & Wesson he lost that idea. 
Bayley spotted him and yelled: 

“Come back, Sir!” : 

I moved with lightning speed. A Kellerman dive into 
the old smelly bus and the door slammed as machine- 
gun bullets drummed against it. Suddenly a rifle was 
thrust up in the hole used for disposing of the empty 
casings. Bayley’s revolver spit once and the gun disap- 
peared. It was up to Ridout now, for the direction of our 
balloons was still a mystery to me. Fritz must know by 
now that this was something in the nature of a lone 
serenade by one tank. He was hitting us with everything 
he had in the way of small arms. Bullet splashes illumi- 
nated the interior like fireflies in a tropical gloom. Bayley 
pointed to some burns on his arm from these splashes. 
I pointed to some on my face—just skin-breaks. Then 
a bullet smacked the engine between my legs—armor 
piercing! Back we came to where that light battery was 
and there were the gunners frantically swinging the guns 
around so as to bear on us when we came by. Ridout saw 
them and to avoid giving them a target, he suddenly 
swung the tank around on its heel and drove straight 
through a house and then a barn! Luckily there were no 
cellars! The corporal drew my attention by barking in 
my ear: 

“The six-pounders are out of action and no ammunition. 
One Hotchkiss has a bent barrel and another has a jam. 
The machine-gun ammunition is about all gone too, Sir!” 

It was up to the driver. If he failed us it meant death 
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or capture. Just about then the heat brought me to my 
knees, but I was able to sag back to my seat. My mouth 
had a growth of fuzz. There was no water left, most of it 
having been sloshed over the first two men who had 
fainted. 

The tank seemed to hesitate, then lurched forward 
again. With an ear-splitting crash an avalanche of dirt, 
masonry and timbers hit the top of the Ju-Ju. We had 
ploughed through another house or part of it. 

The dust settled and again I glanced through the slits. 
What a glorious sight! There stood a red-faced fellow in 
a bit of trench, under a wash-basin helmet—a British 
Tommy! Unbelievingly he stared at this monster coming 
out of the enemy’s lines. 

We lumbered to a halt in the lee of the same hill we 
had started from several hours ago and tumbled out. 
Then we removed our still inert gunners from the stifling 
interior. Ridout, gallant lad, was speechless. He just lay 
on his back and looked up at the sky. 

An infantry subaltern of a Scottish regiment ap- 
proached. 

“Where did you chaps come from?” 

“Did a reconnaissance in that village for the brigade.” 

“Have a shot of this.” He passed us a bottle of nectar, 
although that name did not appear on the label. Only 
one of my crew took a nip. Even the rejuvenated gunners 
declined. This passing up a drink was not an uncommon 
thing on the Western Front for booze and shell-shock 
were often bosom pals. 

“We are going over at five. Why not come along?” 
remarked this gentleman from north of the Tweed. 

“Sorry. We must report back to brigade.” 

Then, I don’t know why, we shook hands silently. 

I got the crew into the tank and we began to trek 
back. Passing through a cluster of houses, one of the 
boys jumped out and went into a ruined dwelling. | 
thought perhaps the strain had affected him, but he soon 
returned with a small chair in his hand and a stove-pipe 


hat on his head and signalled to Ridout to stop. I did 






Luckily there were no cellars 
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not interfere because I was feeling that way myself. 
Solemnly he climbed on top of the bus, plumped down 
the chair and installed himself thereon. From his perilous 
perch he bandied words with the passing infantry. 

We came to our old sunken road and then to a bat- 
talion headquarters of the 35th Brigade. I reported there 
so they could telephone in to our own outfit. While 
waiting outside a group of walking wounded came by. 
One, a corporal, disengaged himself and came to me. 
It was Reed, one of my old “Judge Jeffreys” warriors. 


“You did a fine show, Sir! At first we thought you 


had been taken prisoner.” 

He was referring to my two-day absence from the bat- 
talion. 

“Thanks, Corporal. Where did you get that?” indi- 
cating his chin which dripped blood. He was holding it in 
stifly while he talked. “Shrapnel,” he informed me. 
Think of a chap forgetting himself, when wounded like 
that, to congratulate his old officer about a show! It is an 
exhilerating thing to meet men of Reed’s caliber. I 
chased him off to the dressing station since Fritz’s bar- 
rage would be due as soon as this new attack developed. 
Reed was a simon-pure fighting man from Ohio. 

A runner dashed up. I was to report to brigade head- 
quarters. 

I directed Ridout to zigzag back to the 35th as those 
enemy balloon observers might be awake now. I was 
right. An artillery observer tried to bracket the Ju-Ju on 
the way back but the Boche had buck fever. Perhaps it 
was a tribute to the havoc wrought by the Ju-Ju in Mor- 
lancourt. At any rate the zigging of the bus was too much 
for the Boche artillery. I tried to time the turns of the 
Ju-Ju myself but had no better luck than the enemy. 
Ridout outguessed everyone. In this game of tag he was 


not to be “it.” When I finally saw the old bus vanish 


over the top of the ridge a heartfelt sigh bubbled up from 
the depths of my diaphragm. 

In spite of my fagged condition, I rather enjoyed my 
walk back through the straggling transport. 

Outside brigade headquarters I saw my Irish brigadier 
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Bandied words with the passing infantry 


talking to another general. I gathered he was waiting for 
me. He hailed me cheerily. 

“I say, Tanks, come over here.” 

I came up and gave him the best salute I could muster, 

“Let us take a look at this great tank of his.” remarked 
the brigadier. 

We circled the Ju-Ju. He certainly looked the part of 
a battle-scarred war wagon. Everything on the outside 
had gone by the board. The unditching beam and the 
Boche helmet that had gaily hung beneath the skull were 
both missing. In the back there remained but a few 
splinters where a wooden box of hand grenades had been. 
And then the relieving brigadier remarked: 

“By Jove, the thing is nickel-plated with bullet 
splashes.” 

I was told I could report back to my battalion. Both 
officers shook my hand cordially and thanked and praised 
me too much. After a strain this is liable to make one 
unglued. 

I was preparing to get aboard when a Tommy who 
had been standing in a group nearby approached. 

“You know, Sir, you said you would be back for tea.” 

He was one of the little squad given us for an escort 
into Morlancourt. I nodded my head at the recollection, 

“Well, Sir, you were.” he added, and the admiration 
shining in his eyes beat what the general had said. That's 
the British Tommy for you. 

A week or so later Corporal Bayley came to me with 
a copy of the Continental edition of The Daily Mail of 
August 12. Mr. Beach Thomas, war correspondent, had 
a paragraph as follows: 

“The best individual story of a tank comes from north 
of the Somme. It lost its direction and got to Treux, 
where an officer asked it to take up something to the 
front line. It answered “Yes.” Tanks always do. It did 
the job and was asked at the front trench to help with 
some tiresome enemy in front. It said “Yes” again, but 
demanded the help of a dozen infantrymen. Wich this 
bodyguard it set out, crossed a hostile trench and worked 
along it, finally accepting the surrender of 7 officers and 
200 men. 

That symbol of the African death-sign brought good 
luck, for we came through without a casualty. Without 
doubt that grinning skull scared off the evil spirits! 
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Our Famous War Horse Series 


YEAR ago we announced that the CavaLry Jour- 

aL would publish a series of short sketches recount- 
ing the part played by some of our most famous war 
horses on fire-swept battlefields. In line with that de- 
cision we have presented photographs and sketches of 
Comanche, the only survivor of the Battle of the Little 
Big Horn; Traveller, General Robert E. Lee’s famous 
mount; Rienzi, who carried Sheridan on his famous ride 
from Winchester to Cedar Creek; Little Sorrel, ridden by 
Stonewall Jackson on his last reconnaissance; Warrior, 
who carried General. Jack Seely through shell and fire 
during the World War; Baldy, the battle-scarred mount 
of General George G. Meade; and King Philip, the 
fighting horse of General Nathan Bedford Forrest. 

We will welcome suggestions from CavALRY JOURNAL 
readers concerning famous war horses next to receive 
recognition in these columns. No restrictions have been 
made as to the dates when the famous mounts partici- 
pated in battles or as to the countries involved. 


f dl + 
The Ist Cavalry Division Maneuvers 
[' is impossible for us to record here all of the splendid 


things said about our group of articles on the recent 
ist Cavalry Division maneuvers published in the May- 
June CavaLry JOURNAL. Statements made in cortes- 
pondence and calls for additional copies of this number 
assute us that our readers desire the latest information 
on the developments of our Arm. They read with in- 
terest the accounts of this. opportunity to test our mod- 
etn cavalry equipment in the field operations of a di- 
vision. 

q 7 % 
And More Maneuvers 


have more treats in store for CAVALRY JOURNAL 
readers. In the September-October number we will 
present the story of the part played by the Mechanized 
Force in the Fifth Corps Area maneuvers at Fort Knox, 
Kentucky, and the Second Army maneuvers centering 
at Camp Custer, Michigan. In the same issue we will 
publish an account of the 6th Cavalry’s participation in 
the maneuvers recently conducted at Fort Benning, 
Georgia. No cavalryman can afford to miss either of 
these articles. : 
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More Cavalry Association Members 
f ae steady flow of applications for membership re- 


ceived during the past two months gives further evi- 
dence of the fact that the cavalry officers of the three 
components still have faith in their branch journal. 


Brigadier General Edward J. Stackpole, Jr., command- 
ing the 52d Cavalry Brigade, Pennsylvania National 
Guard, started our 1936 National Guard campaign with 
a bang when he forwarded the memberships of all of the 
officers of that brigade, totalling 109 officers, for the com- 
ing twelve months. This brigade is composed of the 
103d and 104th Cavalry regiments, and the brigade head- 
quarters and headquarters troop. Many of these officers 
were already members of the Association. We are glad 
to enroll them for another year and are equally delighted 
to greet those who are initially joining the Association. 

Major John O. Lawrence, Instructor for the 115th 
Cavalry, Wyoming National Guard, sent us the mem- 
bership dues of seventeen officers of that regiment and a 
promise of other applications later. With one exception 
these officers were not formerly CavaLry JOURNAL sub- 
scribers. We are delighted to add the 115th Cavalry to 
our list of National Guard regiments which recognize 
the professional benefits resulting from a consistent read- 
ing of the CAVALRY JOURNAL. 


The ro5th Cavalry, Wisconsin National Guard, re- 
cently added seventeen officers to its list of Association 
members. A number of officers of this regiment joined 
the Association a year ago. 

We are indebted to Major Willard S$. Wadelton, Cav- 
alry, for forwarding the memberships of seven Reserve 
officers who have just concluded an active duty tour at 
Fort Des Moines, Iowa. 


Major Thomas W. Ligon, Instructor with the 108th 
Cavalry, Louisiana and Georgia National Guards, for- 
warded this week twenty-seven memberships, including 
one hundred per cent of the Georgia contingent. With 
one exception, all of these are new members, and we 
welcome the 108th Cavalry to our rolls. 

The constant flow of individual applications for mem- 
bership received from day to day, and the enrollment of 
the groups above mentioned have resulted in a most 
gratifying increase in CavALRY JOURNAL subscribers since 
our last announcement. 
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EOPLE in and about New York, and in many other 

parts of the country for that matter, are still talking 
of the magnificent exhibition staged by the United States 
Olympic Equestrian team at the Blind Brook Turf and 
Polo Club, Rye, N. Y., on the eve of its departure for 
the Olympic Games to be held in Berlin during August. 
Laymen and horse show exhibitors alike had heard a 
great deal concerning the 1932 games at Los Angeles, 
but few realized what the competition really called for 
until after they had seen the exhibition arranged for them 
by Mr. Gustavus T. Kirby, of the American Olympic 
Committee, and Colonel Charles L. Scott, of the Chief 
of Cavalry’s Office, and until some of them had had an 
opportunity to try their own horses over the type of 
course which will be found at Berlin. The fact that of 
the fourteen starters in the open sweepstakes, only five 
completed the course, brought home just exactly what 
the Army was accomplishing. At that, the winner, 
Diplomat, owned by Captain John W. Wofford, and 
ridden by 1st Lieutenant William H. Greear, of West 
Point, was for a time a member of the United States 
Army team accompanying it, we understand, to Los 
Angeles. Captain Andrew A. Frierson, also of West 
Point, was the rider of both the second and third place 
winners, Mrs. Julius Bliss’s Will Gallop and Grey Flight. 
That left only two others, Mr. T. Beatty Brown, of 
Greenwich, who had a fall from his willing but rather 
green mare Dinamite, and Mr. Joseph Aubrey Hale, 
who had over fifty faults with his brown jumper Little 
Man, among those who finished. 

Earlier in the afternoon, before a crowd which ran 
close to 10,000, the members of the Olympic team put 
their mounts over the course with far different results. 
Captain Raguse on the veteran Ugiy, Captain Thomson 


on Masquerader, and Captain ladwin on Joe Alshire, 
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a. annual charity horse show for the benefit of the 
Army Relief Society was held on Memorial Day, 
Saturday, May 3oth, in the beautiful natural amphithea- 
tre of Fort Myer Gardens located just west of the Virginia 
entrance to the Memorial Bridge. Despite the fact that 
it became necessary to postpone the opening of the show 
from 10:00 A.M. to 1:30 P.M. due to the Memorial Serv- 
ices in Arlington Cemetery, a large and colorful crowd 
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The Olympic and Military Pageant at Rye 
By Captain Frank DeK. 


Huyler, Cavalry-Reserve 


the grand old man of the team, all turned in clean per- 
formances, though Joe was the only one of the three that 
finished without a time penalty, However, it was ex- 
plained over the microphone by Colonel Scott, that the 
horses were not being pushed, as they were only just off 
the cars after the trip from Fort Riley. 

As might be expected, the dressage exhibition, given 
by Major Hiram E. Tuttle on Si Murray, and Major 
Issac Kitts on American Lady, held the spectators spell 
bound. A large number had seen Major Tuttle at the 
National in November, but by far the majority had 
only seen the so-called “High School” as demonstrated 
by the yearly circus. They were overcome by the brit 
liance and collection of our dressage representatives 
Due to an injury to Captain Babcock, who will ride him 
in Berlin, Olympic, winner of third place at Los Angeles, 
was not shown, but we are given to understand that he is 
now far more brilliant than he was in 1932. 

The appearance of the celebrated Gordon Russell mate, 
Jenny Camp, high-point winner of the all-around eques 
trian team in 1932, caused much comment. She was in 
fine shape, and, ridden by Captain Thomson, went 
around the steeplechase course in bonus tune. The cther 
three-day horses were not pressed for the bonus, as they 
will not be ready for excessive speed until just before 
the games. However, they did go through the schooling 
movements in their entirety. 

The members of the teams competing were: Dressage: 
Major Hiram E. Tuttle and Captain Issac L. Kites. Prix 
De Nations: Major Wm. B. Bradford, Captain Cor 
nelius C. Jadwin, Captain Carl W. A. Raguse, Captain 
Milo H. Matteson, Captain Earl F. Thomson, Captain 
John M. Willems, and rst Lieutenant Raymond W. 
Curtis. Three Day: Captain Earl F. Thomson, Cap- 
tain Willems, and Captain Raguse. 
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The Fort Myer Memorial Day Horse Show 
By Major George H. Millholland, 3d Cavalry 


was in attendance which included practically all of the 
best known horsemen and horsewomen, military and 
civilian, of Washington and Virginia Society. 

The weather was ide and this fact coupled with the 
brilliant colorings of the decorative flags and the lovely 
ladies handling the refreshment booths, created a most 
pleasing picture. 

The usual classes for children, enlisted men, huntets 
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jumpers 2! d polo ponies were held and all events were 
run off wich a typical Fort Myer click under the able 
ring gener ship of Major Arthur P. Thayer, 3d Cavalry, 
and his corps of assistants. 

The show opened with a green polo pony class in 
which Major Thayer's Andy nosed out 1st Lieutenant 
Henry A. L.uebberman’s Reno Caprice. Skin Quarter and 
Inclusive, idden respectively by Captain Charles H. 
Reed and Captain John H. Stadler, Jr., took third and 
fourth ribbons. 

Following a children’s class which was won by Betty 
June Behney on Beau Note, 1st Sergeant William 
Toston, Headquarters Troop, 3d Cavalry, sprung a sur- 
prise in the enlisted men’s jumping class by winning 
with Rusty over such well known performers as Rabbit 
and Royal. 

Class 4 provided some thrills for the spectators with 
polo ponies over the Graniss Course which is a timed per- 
formance class in two parts, the first over a three-sided 
course around stakes, and the second part, straight down 
the field around a single stake and return. The contestants 
finished in the following order: Captain Charles Reed’s 
Beaw Note, Captain Stadler’s Inclusive, Captain Reed’s 
Eagle and Captain Donald H. Galloway’s newest acqui- 
sition Bengala. 

Little Mary Jay gave a beautiful exhibition of jump- 
ing in the children’s class by annexing first and second 
ribbons on Son and Regiment, Mary Landis on Mincing 
Midge was third and Homer Pettit on Chief took the 
white ribbon. 

Class 6 started a long list of winnings for Mrs. Charles 
B, Lyman, a very able rider on her beautiful brown geld- 
ing Little John who proved himself a perfect hunter hack 
by satisfying the conditions of quality and suitability, 
way of going and performance over four three-foot 1ine- 
inch jumps in a splendid manner. Mrs. D. N. Lee's 
Scout, ridden by Fred Hughes took the red ribbon, close- 
ly followed by Lieutenant Colonel Charles B. Lyman on 
Hal Side Guy and Colonel Kenyon Joyce’s graceful chest- 
nut mare Golden Lady ridden by Major Thayer. 

The first event of the afternoon to be held over the 
new outside course, which was conceived by Major 
James T. Duke, was Class 7 in which the Chief of Cav- 
aly demonstrated very definitely that he practices what 
he preaches when he completed an outstanding perform- 
ance on his grand chestnut hunter Jinwich. A glance over 
the judges’ shoulders at the score card would indicate 
that both General Kromer and Jinwich had perfect per- 
performances to win over Captain Willard G. Wyman on 
his Easter Morn who was closely followed by 1st Sergeant 
Toston on Sunnydale and 1st Lieutenant Leslie H. Wy- 
man on Bumper. 

The novice jumping class, No. 8, produced a surprise 
when 2d Lieutenant J. O. Seaman on a big gray artillery 
wheel-horse remount, Buddy, walked away with the blue 
over Captain Donald H. Galloway’s large chestnut thor- 
oughbred Lavorie ridden by Lieutenant Luebberman, A. 
A. Lawrence’s Rackarock and Foolish One ridden by Ser- 


geant A. Glackin of Headquarters Troop, 3d Cavalry. 

Little John with Mrs. Lyman again demonstrated his 
superiority in the Road Hack Class, No. 9, by outpoint- 
ing Miss Louise Myet’s two beautiful chestnuts, Redeem 
and God of War which took respectively second and 
fourth. Colonel Joyce’s consistent ribbon winner Golden 
Lady was awarded the third place. 

Class 10 consisted of a rough riding exhibition by the 
famous Rodeo Squad of Troop F, 3d Cavalry, and a 
Musical Drill by Troop E, 3d Cavalzy. Troop F, garbed 
in their conventional cowboy costumes received a tre- 
mendous amount of applause while performing their dif- 
ficult and dangerous stunts of trick and fancy riding. 
Troop E, dressed as the Spanish Vaqueros in which they 
received the plaudits of thousands at the National Horse 
Show in New York last November, executed perfectly 
their beautiful and intricate musical ride which is ever 
a favorite with Washington and vicinity. The spectacle 
presented by this colorful group as they left the ring 
from each side and galloped over the hill to an exit is one 
that brought thrills to the entire audience. 


In Class 11, the Ladies’ Hunters, Mrs. Lyman’s Little 
John for the third time brought back the blue, negotiat- 
ing faultlessly the difficult and spectacular outside course. 
Mrs. D. N. Lee rode Scout into second place while 
Mary Jay on Son and Mrs. Lyman on Fenton Fadeley’s 
Laquer Lady were able to snatch the third and fourth 


ribbons from a splendid field. 

The Touch and Out, always interesting, provided the 
spectators with many thrilling moments in Class 12. Red 
Cloud, a new comer in the ranks of local ribbon winners 
and ridden by that old “Maestro,” Major Arthur P. 
Thayer, 3d Cavalry, jumped his way easily into first 
place defeating Mayor Harry A. Buckley’s Prince, 1st 
Lieutenant Frank S. Henry's Clipped Wings (Champion 
Jumper, Atlantic City Show), and Fenton Fadeley’s 
grand performer Laguer Lady. 

The Hunt Teams are always flashy and particularly so 
at Fort Myer Gardens where the entire course over 
rolling terrain may be witnessed from all locations. The 
winning team, Little John, Scout and Laquer Lady, rid- 
den by Colonel Lyman, Fred Hughes and Fenton Fade- 
ley, proved to be the tops and galloped over a difficult 
course to a spectacular win. The second place team, Con- 
stellation, Derrymore and Easter Morn, with General 
Kromer, Captain John B. Reybold and Captain Wyman 
up, also put up an outstanding performance. A team of 
grays, smart looking in themselves, took third and con- 
sisted of Major James T. Duke’s sensational new jumper 


Hats Off, Lieutenant Wyman’s Bumper and 2d Lieu- 


tenant Jonathan O. Seaman’s January. Fourth place went 


to a team of chestnuts which included Red Cloud, Major 
Duke; Golden Lady, Major Thayer, and Jinwich, Lieu- 
tenant Luebbermann. 

The last Class, No. 14, the Open Jumping Class 
gathered together a splendid group of jumpers, all of 


whom very creditably negotiated the tricky course de- 





. 
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vised by Major James T. Duke. When the final scores 


were tabulated, it was found that 1st Sergeant William 
Toston on Rusty had won his second blue of the day, 
followed closely by .Major Thayer on Red Cloud, Mr. 
Will Washburn on John the Baptist and Lieutenant 
Henry on Clipped Wings. 

At the conclusion of the show, the Championship 
Ribbons were awarded to the horses winning the greatest 
number of points in each of their respective classes as 
follows: 

i 
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Combined Hunter and Hack Championship 
Jumper Championship. 

In the first, it was found that Mrs. Lyman’s Littl, 
John was easily declared the champion with Mrs. D. N, 
Lee’s Scout in reserve. 

The second produced as the Champion, Red Cloxd 
with whom Major Arthur P, Thayer had piled Up a 
sufficient number of points to win the coveted award, 
Rusty ridden by 1st Sergeant Toston was awarded the 


reserve ribbon. 
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The West Point Horse Show 
By Captain Frank DeK. Huyler, Cavalry-Reserve 


R the past eighteen years West Point has been 
holding better and better horse shows, lately taking 
the lead in the introduction of more sporting jumping 
courses to the exhibitors in this part of the country. 
The performances given over the various courses at West 
Point this year were the best that this writer has ever 
witnessed, except perhaps in International competition. 
It is remarkable also to note that though there were 
more jump-offs over higher fences than at any other 
show this spring, there was a complete absence of “rap- 
ping poles” and other instruments calculated to make 
a horse go higher. The fences were big and sturdy and 
the horses jumped as though they liked it. 

There is no one we would have rather had win the 
Military Championship than Captain John W. Wofford 
with his good bay Tarvia. Since he was first introduced to 
the show ring a little more than a year ago, Tarvia has 
developed rapidly. At the National Horse Show last 
fall, he was adjudged the winner of the class for hunters 
other than thoroughbreds, and has since won a number 
of other important classes. At West Point over the big 
fences he was at his best going through two jump-offs to 
win over his teammate Round-Up, a black horse that 
started his career as a polo pony before his jumping 
ability was discovered. 1st Lieutenant Frank S. Henry, 
of Fort Myer, was awarded third money with the veteran 
Sandy, defeating two other Fort Myer horses, Hats Off 
and Turn On in the order named. 

Captain Andrew A. Frierson took the first ribbon of 
the show when he won the class for green hunters with 
his fine young chestnut Regeman. This 4-year-old ap- 
pears destined to make quite a name for himself in the 
next few years at the civilian shows. Second place went 
to Captain Clarence C. Clendenen’s bay gelding Pan 
Castle with Mrs. Alvin Untermyer’s Hexameter third, 
and 1st Lieutenant William H. Greear’s Honey Bee, 
fourth. 

Tarvia, ridden by Captain Wofford proved that he 
was not only a good open jumper, but useful in the field 
as well, by winning both the schooling and jumping 
phases of the officer’s charger class, which attracted a 
number of quality entries. Lieutenant Greear took sec- 


ond with Honey Bee, while Captain James M. Callicutt, 


of Fort Hamilton, was third with Octavia, a fine brown 
mare by Gordon Russell, owned until recently by Lieu. 
tenant Colonel Sloan Doak. 

The first of the open classes resulted in a victory for 
Captain Callicutt, riding Ard Paterick, an extremely dit 
ficult horse, which he picked up last year and has since 
made over. The big chestnut made a fine performance 
to defeat Mrs. Alvin Untermyer’s celebrated Italian 
jumper Cinelli, ridden by Steve Bolan. Captain Marion 
Carson, of Fort Myer, was third with the grey mare 
Turn On, while fourth went to 1st Lieutenant Theodore 
S. Riggs riding Bones. 

Mrs. Julius Bliss, of Bronxville, had things pretty 
much her own way in the conformation hunter classes, 
her good chestnut Tupelo going through those events 
under the guidance of Miss Ann Kenyon, without « 
single defeat. His first victory was in the lightweight 
class, where he defeated such good ones as Mrs. Bernard 
F. Gimbel’s His Elegance, Captain Callicutt’s Octavia, 
and Miss Wilhelmine Kirby’s Easter Morning. 

Captain and Mrs. Clarence K. Darling accounted for 
both first and second places in the class for local offices 
and ladies, taking the blue with Felsentor and the red 
with Grizzley. Lieutenant Frederick R. Weber was thitd 
with Inca, while Captain Clendenen took fourth with 
Haig. 

The four-foot six-inch class resulted in a victory for 
Mrs. Julius Bliss’s Will Gallop, ridden by Captain Fret 
son, after two jump-offs during the course of which the 
fences finally reached five feet, three inches. Will Gallop 
made three faultless rounds, while we went to the next 
to the last fence with our Captain Kidd, who placed sec: 
ond. Third prize was awarded to Major Arthur Thayer 
riding Major James T. Duke’s Hats Off, and. foutth 
went to Mrs. Bliss’s Grey Flight also ridden by Captai 
Frierson. 

Tupelo scored an impressive victory when he pet 
formed handsomely to win the hunter sweepstake ove 
Mrs. Alvin Untermyer’s London Bridge, ridden by Mis 
Patricia Bolling, and Mrs. Bernard F. Gimbel’s Trolley. 
Captain Callicutt’s Octavia was fourth. 

The Fort Myer Team, composed of Major Thayet 
Lieutenant Henry and Lieutenant Wyman, riding Has 
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Off, Sand., and Eyes Delight, were the winners of the 
team com) ctition, defeating the two West Point teams, 
and a teain representing the New York City Police in 
that order. Due, in no small measure, to the encourage- 
ment and aid extended by the officers of the Army, the 


New Yori Police team, organized just last November, 
has advanced to a point where they can now compete on 
an equal basis with any military or police organization in 
the Area. [hey are a fine group and we are glad to have 
them as fellow competitors. 

The Fault and Out Sweepstakes resulted in another 
victory for Fort Myer, Major Thayer taking the blue 
with Hats Off. Miss Hope Gimbel was second on Weary 
River, Lieutenant Henry, third, on Sandy, and our Cap- 
tain Kidd, fourth. 

Felsentor turned in another nice victory for Captain 
and Mrs. Darling when he was judged the best working 
hunter in a class of 16: Fort Myer’s Red Cloud was sec- 
ond, Captain G. Bryan Conrad’s Pappy Weeks, third, 
and Mrs. Bliss’s Tupelo, fourth. This event did not 
count against Tupelo’s hunter record, as conformation 
was not taken into consideration. 

Will Gallop and Grey Flight, of the Bliss stable, both 
ridden by Captain Frierson, were named Champion and 
Reserve Champion jumpers of the show, after placing 
first and second in the $500 Jumper stake, the big event 
on the final day. Third money went to Cinelli, and 
fourth to Mrs. Harry Frank’s Alhaja. 

Two jumping classes for cadets were held during the 
show, and it may truthfully be stated that the jumping 
ability of the cadets during their final year at the Acad- 
emy is far better than it was not so many years ago. 
When one considers the limited number of hours avail- 


q 
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able for instruction in equitation during the entire four- 
year course, one can not help but commend the officers 
of the department of horsemanship on the excellent work 
they are doing. There were cadets in this year’s graduat- 
ing class who were fully qualified to compete against the 
officers and civilians in the open classes. The cadet class 
on the first day was won by Cadet Chandler, riding 
Baker, one of the old faithfuls at the Point. Second went 
to Cadet Combs on Queen’s Own, who needs no intto- 
duction, having been a star member of the West Point 
Officers team prior to his retirement from competition 
two years ago. The other two ribbon winners were Cadet 
Garland on Princess, and Cadet Hiester on Grizzley, 
another veteran. On the last day of the show, Cadet 
Pepple emerged the victor on Campbell, with Baker, the 
previous day’s winner a close second, ridden by Cadet 
Dickson. Queen’s Own, ridden by Cadet Clark A. P. 
was third and Inca, ridden by Cadet Holderness, fourth. 

The redesigning of the hunter courses met with great 
favor on the part of the civilians who attended this year’s 
show, and it is safe to say that next year the show will 
regain the strength in the hunter events that it enjoyed a 
few years ago. The courses for open jumpers are just 
about perfect even though we, for one, wish that the 
management would either go back to the time system 
on the jump-off or raise the jumps a bit for the first 
round. Three jump-offs in a number of classes each day 
takes too much out of the horses, especially when the 
jumps reach five feet or better before the ribbons can be 
tied. 

West Point is a really great show. We should know, 
as we have ribbons in our case from the first one in 1919 
and almost every one since. 
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The Fort Leavenworth Horse Show 
By Captain Peter C. Hains, 34, roth Cavalry 


RIT LEAVENWORTH held its Sixth Annual 
Spring Show on May 16th and 17th this year. The 
weather was very nearly perfect thereby breaking the old 
rain Jinx but the Jinx did show its head with a sudden 
squall on Sunday afternoon. 

Classes were judged by Colonel Edward A. Keyes, 
Cavalry, Lieutenant Colonel George M. Peek, Field 
Artillery, and Major E. Grove Cullum, Cavalry, Retired. 
Captains Halley G. Maddox and Edwin Y. Argo judged 
the Three-Day Schooling event. 

The hunter trials, held over the new course were beau- 
tiful to watch. This course requires a horse to negotiate 
natural and artificial obstacles, changes of direction, 
Vatiety of terrain and distance, and yet keeps the con- 
testant near the judges and spectators at all times. The 
Field Artillery School’s Peat Moss, ridden by Captain 
Tom Lewis, won the Open Trial. rst Lieutenant Nor- 
man M. Winn on Major John A. Hettinger’s Star Dust, 
13th Cavalry, Fort Riley, won the Privately-Owned 
Trial, and Golden Gallop, owned and ridden by Cap- 


tain George G. Elms, roth Cavalry, Fort Leavenworth, 
won the Green Trial. 

The races on Saturday afternoon were full of excite- 
ment, some spills and keenly contested finishes. Kanaka 
from the Cavalry School and ridden by Major Alex- 
ander G. Olsen, retired, won handily in the Heintzel- 
man Point to Point. Sparker, also Cavalry School, 1st 
Lieutenant Charles B. McClelland, Jr., up, won the Fort 
Leavenworth Hunt Cup. 

There were 44 entries in the Inter-Post Open Handicap 
Class held Sunday morning. Of these, six horses had 
clean scores and jumped off for first place, Masquerader 
of the Army Equestrian Team ridden by Captain Earl 
F. Thomson, won on the jump-off on time. Other 
horses in the jump-off were Slippery Slim and Walter 
Knap, both Army Equestrian Team, Noria and Dr. 
Fred, both Fort Leavenworth, and Gold Seeker, of the 
Cavalry School. 

The ‘inal class of the show, the Inter-Post Team 
Championship Class, was held in the mud after a severe 
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sudden shower. Only one horse negotiated the course 
with a clean score and the final results were first, Army 
Equestrian Team; second, Fort Leavenworth Team; 


third, Fort Sill Team; fourth Cavalry School Team. 


7% 


July-Augus, 


The show was rated by all who saw it as one of the 
finest outdoor shows ever held and should do muck tp 
increase the ever growing popularity of the Internationg 
Equestrian Federation type of courses. 
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The Cavalry School Race Meet 


HE Cavalry School Race Meet was held May 27th 

and 30th in conjunction with the Horse Show. Wed- 
nesday and Saturday afternoons were devoted entirely to 
races. Six races were held each day; some on the flat, 
some over timber and some over brush, giving plenty of 
variety to the spectators. 

On Wednesday, the feature race of the day, “The 
Elliott Memorial,” proved exciting enough for the spec- 
tators, but disappointing to the riders. The first two 
riders to finish were disqualified for loss of course. This 
gave first and second to the third horse that finished due 
to the fact that the fourth and only other horse in the 
race fell rounding a turn, dismounted his rider and was 
not caught until he reached stables. 

The Cavalry School hounds demonstrated loyalty to 
the huntsmen in “The Kill,” the closing race of the first 
day. As the hounds came into the stretch a high-bound- 
ing Kansas Jack crossed the drag. For a moment it 
looked as though there wouldn’t be a winner. However, 
good old “Eleanor” coming from behind gave the young- 
er hounds a bit of her tongue and breezed across the 
finish, pulling up to win by two “yips.” 

The Saturday card featured the “Olympic Point to 
Point’”’ for members of the Advanced Equitation Class on 
the regularly assigned chargers. The pace was so killing 
after the first time around that each jump seemed marked 
with an X for some horse and rider. Five out of nine fell 
on the last four jumps. Three, riding neck and neck 
at the next to last jump, fell together. Fortunately none 
were hurt, but it was at least half an hour after the race 
that the last “oooh!” died away. 

The results of the race follow: 


MAY 27, 1936 


Weather: Clear and hot. Course: Heavy. 

THE GRASS RIDERS’ GRUBSTAKES: For three year olds and 
upwards, the property since March 1, 1936, of non-military resi- 
dents of Kansas. Catch weights. Entry free. Two furlongs. Purse 
$35.00 of which $10.00 to second and $5.00 to third. Winner: 
Jimmy Burnett's Startria, br,m,5 by Start-Peace Star. Trainer: Jimmy 
Burnett. 


STARTERS FINISH RIDER OwNER 
Startria, br,m,5. 1 Jimmy Burnett Jiramy Burnett 
Joe Dick, b,g,9. 2 Alvin Adams John Mallon 
Black Diamond, b,s,7. 3 Junior Adams John Mallon 


Black Diamond broke fast. Startria drove hard and won by three 
lengths in a driving finish. Time: 26 seconds. 

THE GRASSLANDS POINT TO POINT: For four year olds and 
upwards, regularly assigned to members of the Noncommissioned 
Officers’ Advanced Equitation Class and to be ridden by members of 
that class. Half breds to carry 155 pounds. Thoroughbreds to carry 
170 pounds. No allowances. Entry free. Trophy to first, second, 
and third. About two miles over timber, ditches, and combinations 
thereof. Winner: U. S. Government’s Aryan, br,g,9, by Vulvan- 
Kelt II. Trainer: Captain Edwin M. Burnett, 9th Cavalry. 


STARTERS WEIGHT FINISH RIDER Owner 
Soother, b,g,7. 155 Sgt. W. R. Groshong U. S. Govt 
Fraternity, ch,g,7.. 155 3 Sgt. R. R. Hunter U. S. Govt 
Bear Gulch, ch,m,8. 155 2 Cpl. W.A.Parker U.S. Gow 
Wayward, ch,m,10. 155 Sgt. J.R.Lerdrup U.S. Govt 
Miss Gibbon, ch,g,6. 155 Cpl. L.H. Brandt U.S. Gov 


Aryan, br,g,9. 170 1 Cpl. M. W. Crouse U.S. Govt 


Soother broke fast. Wayward pulled up at first mile. Miss Gib. 
bon disqualified for loss of course. Soother fell at eighth fence. Arya 
won driving by a nose. Time: 5:1 2/5. Scratched: Norm Waldron, 
Riggs Mentor, Glent, Tomboy, Silver Fox, and Mad Neil. 

THE RIMROCK: For three year olds and upwards, government 
owned. Winners on the flat in 1935 ineligible. To be ridden by 
enlisted men of the United States Army. Catch weights. Entry free. 
Purse $35.00, of which $10.00 to second, and $5.00 to third. Two 
furlongs on the flat. Winner: U. S. Government's Aeronauta, 
b,m,10 by Out of Way-Keechie. Trainer: Captain Edwin M. Bur 
nett, 9th Cavalry. 


STARTERS FinisH RIDER Owner 
Hammer, br,g,10. 3 Pvt. Armstrong U. S. Govt, 
Pee Wee, ch,g,9. 2 Pvt. Hess U. S. Govt, 
Fliton, ch,g,8. Cpl. Ward U. S. Govt. 
Burnett, ch,m.10. Pvt. Streck U. S. Govt, 
Pirate Queen, b,m,6. Pvt. Sannes U. S. Govt, 


Aeronauta, b,m,10. 1 Cpl. Jones U. S. Govt. 

Broke fast, Pee Wee leading. Aeronauta drove hard to win bya 
length. Time 26 2/5 seconds. Scratched: Buddy. 

THE JOE DECEIVE STEEPLECHASE: For four year olds and 
upwards acceptable to the executive committee. To be ridden by 
officers of the United States Army or by members of a recognized 
hunt. Weight 165 pounds. No allowances. Entry free. Trophy to 
first, second, and third. About two miles over brush. Winner: 
U. S. Government’s Kanaka, ch,g,t3 by Honolulu Boy-Unknown. 
Trainer: Captain Edwin M. Burnett, 9th Cavalry. 


STARTERS FINISH RIDER Owner 
Kanaka, ch,g.13. 1 Maj. A. G. Olsen, Ret. U. S. Govt. 
Five Honors, br,g,9. z 1st Lt. B. S. Cairns U. S. Govt. 
Argyle, b,g,14. 3 1st Lt. H. J. Fleeger U.S. Govt. 
Abe Tremble, ch,g,9. 1st Lt.K.L. Scherer U.S. Govt. 


Broke slowly. Abe Tremble leading. Abe Tremble fell at the sec 
ond fence. Kanaka won by 20 lengths pulled up. Time: 4:49 1/5. 
Scratched: Highland Chief and Homme Thayer. 

THE CAVALRY MEMORIAL CUP STEEPLECHASE: For fou 
year olds and upwards owned by the government or by officers of the 
United States Army. To be ridden by officers of the United States 
Army stationed at Fort Riley, Kansas. Weight 165 pounds. No 
allowances. Entry free. Trophy to first, second, and third. About 
two miles over brush. Winner: U. S. Government’s Johnny Shor, 
ch,g,15 by John R. Clay-Nellie Shore. Trainer: Captain Edwin M 
Burnett, 9th Cavalry. 


STARTERS FinisH RIDER OwNER 
Bronco Dan, ch,g,6. 2 Ist Lt. K.L. Scherer U.S. Govt 
Lady Kay, ch,m,12. 4 ist Lt.S.M. Sanford U.S. Govt 
A Miss, b,g,10. 3 Ist Lt. L. F. Cole U. S. Govt. 
Johnny Shore, ch,g,15. 1 1st Lt. B. S. Cairns U. S. Govt. 


Broke slowly, Bronco Dan leading. Bronco Dan leading half wa 
around. Johnny Shore drove hard and won by ten lengths eased up 
Time: 4:38. Scratched: Argyle and Norwegian. 

THE COLONEL ARTHUR J. ELLIOTT MEMORIAL POINT 
TO POINT: Open to horses ridden by army officers from Fott 
Leavenworth, Fort Sill, and Fort Riley. Horses to be certified by the 
M.F.H. of the hunt from which they are eligible for qualification 
To carry 170 pounds. No allowances. Entry free. The winner ® 
receive possession for one year of the cup presented by the offices 
of the 379th Field Artillery and also permanent possession of # 
silver trophy presented by the Cavalry School Club. The hunt ® 
which the winner belongs will hold the renewal of this race # 
1937. About three and one-half miles over timber, ditches, 4 
combinations thereof. Winner: U. S. Government's Norwegitt 
b,g,aged, by Northcliffe-Unknown. Trainer: Captain Edwin M. But 
nett, 9th Cavalry. 
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STARTERS FINISH RIDER OWNER 
Zephyr Kin: b,g,a. Maj. A. G. Olsen, Ret. Col. F. Gilbreath, Cav. 
Homme Thayer, bt,g,5. Maj. F. Nelson, Cav. Maj. F. Nelson, Cav. 
Danbab, ch,.6. 1st Lt. L. F. Cole U. S. Govt. 
Norwegian, 8,9. 1 Ist Lt. J. K. Waters U.S. Govt. 


Broke fast, Zephyr. King in the lead. Homme Thayer fell at the 
seventh fence. Danbab leading at the mile with Zephyr King and 
Norwegian ‘railing. Zephyr King and Danbab lost the course and 
were disqualified. Time: 5:49. Scratched: Highland Chief, Sparker, 
and Kanaka. 

THE KILL: Not to exceed three couples of hounds from any hunt 
to be cast on a drag line simultaneously. Length of drag about three 
miles. Hound first arriving at the finish to be declared the winner 
All hounds to run unaccompanied by hunt staff or huntsman. Prize 
awarded to huntsman of the kennel entering the winning hound. 
Entry free. Winner: the Cavalry School Hunt's Jupiter. 


MAY 30, 1936 
Weather: Clear and Hot. Track: Fast. 

THE UPLAND RIDERS’ GRUBSTAKES: For three year olds 
and upwards, the property since March 1, 1936, of non-military 
residents of Kansas. Catch weights. Entry free. Two furlongs. 
Purse $35.00 of which $10.00 to second and $5.00 to third. Winner: 
Jimmy Burnett's Startria, br,m,5, by Start-Peace Star. Trainer: 
Jimmy Burnett. 


STARTERS FINISH RIDER OwNER 
Black Diamond, br,a,7. 2 Harry Moyer John Mallon 
Joe Dick, b,g,9. 3 Pvt. Riggins John Mallon 
Startria, br,m,5. 1 Jimmy Burnett Jimmy Bu: nett 


Broke fast, Startria out in front. Startria won by two lengths 
driving. Time: 25 1/5 seconds. 

THE ELKIN L. FRANKLIN MEMORIAL STEEPLECHASE: 
For four year olds and upwards regularly assigned to members of 
the Noncommissioned Officers’ Advanced Equitation Class and to 
be ridden by members of that class. Half breds to carry 155 pounds. 
Thoroughbreds to carry 170 pounds. No allowances. Entry free. 
Trophy to first, second, and third. About two miles over brush. 
Winner: U. S. Government's Norm Waldron, bt,g,7, by Fitzgibbon 
—Unknown. Trainer: Captain Edwin M. Burnett, 9th Cavalry. 


STARTERS WEIGHT FINISH RIDER OWNER 
Norm Waldron, br,g,7. 155 1 Sgt. H. Fair U. S. Govt. 
Riggs Mentor, br,g,6. 155 2 Sgt. J. L. Cotton U.S. Govt. 
Glent, ch,g,6. 155 Sgt. M.T. Giles U.S. Govt. 
Tomboy, ch,m,8. 155 3 Cpl. A.C. Power U.S. Govt. 
Silver Fox, gr,g,10. 155 4 Sgt. C. C. NewmanU. S. Govt 
Mad Neil, b,g,10. 155 Cpl. K.K. Moore U. S. Govt. 


Broke slowly. Norm Waldron took the lead early. Glent fell at 
the second fence. Norm Waldron led all the way. Riggs Mentor 
made a strong bid in the stretch, but Norm Waldron won by four 
lengths driving. Time: 4:32 4/5. 

THE KAW: For three year olds and upwards, government owned. 
Winner of the Rimrock in 1936 and winners of the 1935 flat races 
ineligible. To be ridden by enlisted men of the United States Army. 
Catch weights. Entry free. Purse $35,00, of which $10.00 to second 
and $5.00 to third. Two furlongs on the flat. Winner: U. S. Gov- 
emment’s Pee Wee, ch,g,8, 1% T.B. Trainer: Captain Charles H. 
Noble, 13th Cavalry. 


STARTERS FINISH ~— RIDER OwNER 
Hammer, br,g,10. 2 Pvt. Armstrong U. S. Govt 
Pee Wee, ch,g,8. 1 Pvt. Hess U. S. Govt 
Burnette, ch,m,10. 3 Pvt. Streck U. S. Govt 
Pirate Queen, b,m,10. Pvt. Sannes U. S. Govt 
Buddy, ch,g,aged. Pvt. Bartlett U.S. Gove 
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Poor start. Pee Wee took the lead early. Buddy moved up strong. 
Pee Wee won by 1/2 length driving. Time: 26 1/5 seconds. 
Scratched: Aeronauta. 

OLYMPIC POINT TO POINT: For four year olds and upwards 
regularly assigned to members of the Advanced Equitation Class and 
to be ridden by members of that class. Other conditions and allow- 
ances are prescribed by the class instructor. Trophy to first, second, 
and third. About two miles over timber, ditches, and combinations 
thereof. Winner: U. S. Government's Fitzera, b,m,6, by Fitzgibbon— 
Espera. Trainer: Captain Russell C. Winchester, 9th Cavalry. 


STARTERS FINISH RIDER OWNER 
Dannefred, ch,m,6. Capt. J. P. Willey U.S. Govt. 
Trish Girl, b,m,6. Lieut. J. L. Hines, Jr. U.S. Govt. 


Nd 


Anita Mentor, b,m,6. Lieut. C. P. Robbins, Jr.U. S. Govt. 


Frontier Days. Lieut. R. W. Porter, Jr.U. S. Govt. 
Inevitable, b,g,7. Lieut.C.G..Dodge U.S. Govt. 
Fitzera, b,m,6. 1 Lieut. H.H. Howze U.S. Govt. 


Lieut. F. F. Wing, Jr. U.S. Govt. 
Sally F., ch,m,6. 3 Lieut. J. O. Curtis, Jr. U.S. Govt. 
Little Alarm, ch,g,6. 4 Lieut. G. F. Rogers U. S. Govt. 

Broke fast, with Inevitable and Anita Mentor out in front, Fitzera 
leading Little Alarm at the half. Fitzera won by six lengths easily. 
Frontier Days and Inevitable fell at the eighth fence. High Spot and 
Irish Girl fell at the tenth fence. Dannefred fell at the eleventh 
fence. Time: 4:45. Scratched: Frannie. 

SLIPAWAY’S CHALLENGE: For three year olds and upwards. 
Open to half breds owned by the government and assigned to Fort 
Riley, or by officers of the United States Army stationed at Fort 
Riley. To be ridden by officers stationed at Fort Riley. Catch weights. 
Winners on the flat during 1935 and 1936 ineligible. Six furlongs 
on the flat. Winner: U. S. Government’s Slipaway, ch,m,11, by 
Slipalong—Unknown. Trainer: Major A. G. Olsen, Retired. 

STARTERS FINISH RIDER OWNER 
Fliton, ch,g,8. Capt. C. H. Noble U. S. Govt. 
Gangster, b,g,6. Lieut. M. D. Jones, Jr. U. S. Govt. 


High Spot, ch,g,6. 


Fit, b,g,12. 5 Lieut. B. S. Cairns U. S. Govt. 
Reno Duce, ch,g,8. 2 Lieut. D. Wagstaff, Jr. U. S. Govt. 
Slipaway, ch,m,11. 1 Maj. A. G. Olsen, Ret. U. S. Govt. 


Broke fast, with Fliton out in front. Slipaway made a strong move 
at the half and took the lead going into the stretch. Slipaway won 
by six lengths eased up. Reno Duce nosed out Fiit in a driving finish. 
Time: 1:26. 

THE CAVALRY SCHOOL HUNT STEEPLECHASE: For four 
year olds and upwards acceptable to the executive committee. To be 
ridden by officers of the United States Army or members of a recog- 
nized hunt. Weight 165 pounds. No allowances. Entry free. Trophy 
to first, second, and third. About two and one-half miles over 
brush. Winner: the Cavalry School’s Five Honor:, br,g,9, by High 
Hand—Irish Flower. Trainer: Captain Edwin M. Burnett, 9th 


Cavalry. 

STARTERS WEIGHT FINISH RIDER OwNER 
Five Honors, br,g,9. 165 1 Lieut. S. M. Sanford Cav. School 
Argyle, b,g,14. 165 Lieut. H. J. Fleeger Cav. Schooi 


Maj. A.G. Olsen Cav. School 


Abe Tremble, ch,g,9. 165 
Lieut. J. K. Waters Cav. School 


Norwegian, b,g,9. 165 3 


Bronco Dan, ch,g,6. 165 Lieut. K. L. Scherer Cav. School 
A Miss, b,g,10. 165 Lieut. E. H. J. Carns Cav. School 
Johnny Shore, ch,g,15.165 Lieut. B.S. Cairns Cav. School , 
Danbab, ch,g,6. 165 2 Lieut. L. F. Cole Cav. School 


Broke fast, with Five Honors and Bronco Dan out in front. 
Bronco Dan \eading Five Honors at the mile. Five Honors and 
Danbab made strong moves in the second mile. Five Honors won by 
ten lengths eased up. Danbab nosed out Norwegian. Time: 4:16 
4/5 seconds. Scratched: Highland Chief and Homme Thayer. 


A 


An Interesting Military Class at Westchester 


HE Sixth Annual Westchester Country Club Horse 

Show, held at Rye, New York, July roth, 11th, and 
12th, included a most interesting military class, listed as 
Class 69, Officers’ Chargers, Field Test, for the Country 
Club Military Trophy. 

The requirements were: Entries were required to carry 
field equipment to make a total minimum weight of rider 
and equipment amounting to not less than 225 pounds. 
Rate of going was limited to 6 miles per hour, or a mint- 
mum time on the course of two and one-half hours. The 


course was 15 miles long on dirt roads and trails. Jumps 
were placed one to the mile. Horses were examined be- 
fore starting and at the finish. Riders and equipment 
were weighed at the start and finish. ‘ 

Fourteen entries were listed, but the excessive heat, 
plus minor injuries, etc., reduced the number to six 
starters. Entries were started at five-minute intervals, by 
the timekeeper, the first horse leaving the starting line 
at 2:30. 

Scoring of faults was on the following basis: Suitability 
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as shown by condition at the end of the course, quality 
and conformation counted 70 per cent. In arriving at this 
score the judges were required to consider practical 
soundness, degree of fatigue, ability to continue without 
rest, amount of weight carried and other considerations 
as decided by them. Time on the course counted 15, per 
cent; jumping, 15 per cent. 

First place was awarded Jeb Stuart, g-year old son of 
Gordon Russell, entered by the 61st Cavalry Division 
and ridden by Lieutenant Colonel Herbert H. Frost. 
This horse carried 228 pounds and finished with a perfect 
score. 

Second place was awarded Bones, entered by Gold’s 
Dragoons, Connecticut National Guard, and ridden by 
Captain C. Clifford Farrelly. Captain Farrelly gave a 
remarkable exhibition of good riding in the field. At 


the end of 6 miles his horse was showing signs of heat 


Af 
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fatigue and looked as if he would be unable to continue. 
The proper use of cool water, sponge and towel at the 
watering station, however, had a marked effect and the 
horse finished in yood condition. 


Third place was awarded Mountaineer, entered by the 
302d Cavalry and ridden by Lieutenant Frederick Siey. 


ers, to a good score with no time faults. 


The judges did not award a fourth place as the re 
maining entries were disqualified. 


The Board of Judges was made up of Colonel Arthur 
M. Wolff, Cavalry-Reserve, New York; Lieutenant Colo. 
nel Frederick Herr, Cavalry, Governors Island; Captain 
Willard A. Holbrook, Cavalry, West Point; Dr. J, J. 
Maloney, Chief of Veterinary Staff, New York City 
Mounted Police; and Dr. A. J. Ward of Greenwich, 


Conn. 


of 


Polo in the 26th Cavalry 


Seam 26th Cavalry has just completed the most suc- 
cessful polo year in its history. 

In December, 1935, it won the Post Championship 
and also the Low Goal Championship. During sports 
week at Fort Stotsenburg, it defeated the Department 
Headquarters and Los Tamaraws to win the much prized 


Fort Stotsenburg Trophy with the following line-up: 


First GAME 


Handi- Handi- 
26th Cavalry cap Los Tamaraws cap 
Capt. Cary B. Hutchinson. 3 M. Elizalde .............. 2 
Capt. Thomas Robinson ... 2 J. Elizalde ............... 4 
Capt. Zachery W. Moores . 2 A. Elizalde ............... 5 
Captain Marcus E. Jones... 3 Mike Elizalde ............ 5 

SECOND GAME 

Handi- Handi- 
26th Cavalry cap Department Headquarters cap 
Captain Hutchinson ...... 3 Capt. Landon J. Lockett... 2 
Captain Robinson ......... 2 Major Thomas W. Hastey. 3 
Captain Moores .......... 2 Capt. Morton McD. Jones. 5 
CORI JONES 2.2 wc esos 3 Major Charles H. Gerhardt. 6 


y 


In the first game the final score was 7 to 4 in favor of 
the 26th Cavalry, the regimental team receiving 3 goals 
by virtue of handicap. 

The 26th Cavalry won 8 to 6, in the second game, the 
winners receiving 3 goals by handicap. 

On May 3d the 26th Cavalry defeated the Depart 
ment Headquarters again to win the Selph Cup on the 
beautiful field at the Manila Polo Club. This was the 
first time the Stotsenburg team has annexed a leg on 
this cup. 

The final and last game of the season was played a 
the Manila Polo Club on May oth for the Far Eastem 
Championship which was also won by the 26th Cavalry. 
The low scores were due primarily to that sterling player 
at back for the Department Headquarters, Major Charles 
H. Gerhardt, and Angel and Mike Elizalde who played 
the 3 and back positions, respectively, for the Los 
Tamaraws. 


Thus endeth a perfect year in polo for the 26th Cay- 
alry. 
7 


Fort Sheridan Team at Lake Forest Horse Show 


pate vin Kenneth G. Hoge, Lawrence G. Smith, 
and Edwin C. Greiner were relieved from Camp 
Custer, Michigan, to compose the Army team with 
Major Brock Putnam as Captain to jump ‘in the Lake 
Forest Horse Show at Onwentsia Club, Lake Forest, 
Illinois. 

The main event was the International Military Com- 
petition entered by three teams, the Canadian Army 
Team from Toronto, the Mississaugua Horse, the 124th 
Field Artillery Team from Chicago, and the Fort Sheri- 
dan Team. The event was conducted over a period of 
four days and in four phases. The final rating gave Fort 
Sheridan a nine-point lead over their nearest opponent 


with a standing of 23 points, 124th Field Artillery 14 
points, and the Mississaugua Horse 7 points. 

In the Individual Jumping, Captain Hoge on Broom 
field won second place and Captain Smith on Pirate and 
Harvest Moon took third and fourth places. 

The Pair Jumping results showed Captain Hoge on 
Broomfield and Captain Greiner on Briney with firs 
place and Captain Smith on Harvest Moon and Captain 
Greiner on Star Finch with fourth. 

Captain Hoge on Broomfield, Captain Smith on Har 
vest Moon, and Captain Greiner on Briney won first 
place in Teams of Three Officers and again in the In 
dividual Team Jumping. 
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In the c.vilian classes of Open Jumping Captain Hoge 
won a first and fourth place in the Daily Touch and 
Out and « fifth place in the Jumper Sweepstakes on his 


: 
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own well-known horse Broomfield. Captain Smith on 


Pirate won a first place in the Daily Touch and Out. 


7 7 


4th Cavalry’s Mounted Competition 


UR monthly mounted competition was varied for 
the month of May. Instead of jumping classes, and 
lo pony classes, the competition was more like a gym- 
kana. Major Philip R. Upton was in charge of the show. 

The program consisted of seven events: 

Call to Horse, a variation of the equipment race 
was an exciting event. Contestants were in shelter 
tents, dressed only in breeches and underwear, and at 
the first note of “CALL TO HORSE,” completed dress- 
ing, struck tents, packed saddles, raced to picket line, 
125 yards distant, saddled and raced 100 yards to finish 
line. Corporal Ogden of the Machine Gun Troop won 
with the extraordinary time of 6 minutes, 45; seconds. 
Corporal Hahn, Troop F, second, and Corporal Leep, 
Troop A, third. 

The Cossack Race was won by Private First Class 
Badonvinic, Machine Gun Troop, Private First Class 
Marko, Troop E, second, and Private Pederson, Troop 
B, third, furnished several thrills, not to say spills. 

The Mounted Tug of War was won by Headquarters 
Troop in the final pull against Troop F, after having. won 
the semi-final against Troop B. 

The Musical Chair Event, open only to men with less 
than six months’ service, was won by Private Bauman of 
Troop B. 

The real thrill of the meet was the Rescue Race, won 


by Corporal Walker and Private First Class Baker of 


vd 7 


Troop E with Corporal Williams and Corporal Reid of 
Troop A. second, and Private First Class Messier and 
Private Jensen of Headquarters Troop third. 

The Obstacle Race furnished the comedy relief after 
an afternoon of thrills. A tightly pegged down tarpaulin, 
under which the contestants had to crawl, proved to be 
one of the most difficult of the several obstacles. This 
event was won by Corporal McCormick of Headquarters 
Troop with Corporal Gjovig, Troop F, second, and Pri- 
vate Stanwood of Troop B third. 

The seventh event, the 4th Cavalry Sergeants’ Mili- 
tary Contest, was run concurrently with the other six 
events. Fourteen teams of two sergeants each were en- 
tered. These teams reported to the tactical training room 
for instructions. Teams were given location of six points 
on the reservation by coordinates and compass bearings. 
At each of these points an officer was stationed to act 
as judge of the condition of mounts as they arrived at the 
station. The distance of the course, covering all six points, 
was a little more than twelve miles. A maximum time 
of two hours was allowed with penalties for overtime and 
condition of mounts. The event was won by Sergeants 
McNabb and Dawson of Machine Gun Troop with 
time of one hour, twenty-eight minutes, fifteen seconds. 
Sergeants Shipton and Sears, also of the Machine Gun 
Troop, placed second, while Sergeants Brossard and Pen- 
field of Headquarters Troop finished third. 
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Horse Show Calendar 


INTERNATIONAL SHOW 


November 18-26—Royal Agricultural Winter Fair, Toronto, 
Canada. 


Domestic SHows 


August 13-15—Cohasset, Mass. 

August 14-16—Lake Placid, N. Y. 

August 15—East Hampton, L. I. 

August 18—Stamford Horse Show, Stamford, N. Y. 
August 20-21—Clarke County, Berryville, Va. 

August 31-September 5—Erie County, Hamburg, N. Y. 
September 2-3—Rhinebeck, N. Y. 

September 7-11—Empire State Fair, Syracuse, N. Y. 
September 11-12—Harrisburg, Pa. 

September 12—Fairfax, Va. 


September 16-17—Mineola, N. Y. 

September 16-17—Orange, Va. 

September 19—Charlottesville, Va. 

September 21-26—Springfield, Mass. 

September 23-26—Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

September 25-26—Montclair, N. J. 

October 1-3—Piping Rock, Locust Valley, L. I., N. Y. 
October 2-3—Utica Cavalry Horse Show, Utica, N. Y. 
October 2-3—Fredericksburg, Va. 

October 2-3—Maryland Hunts, Worthington Valley, Md. 
October 9-10—Warrenton, Va. 

October 17-24—American Royal Horse Show, Kansas City, Mo. 
October 22-25—Inter-American, Chevy Chase, Md. 
November 4-10—National Horse Show, N. Y. 

December 3-6—110th Cavalry, Boston, Mass. 

December’ 12—Westchester Indoor, Scarsdale, N. Y. 
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ROCHAMBEAU, FATHER AND SON. By Jean. 
Edmond Weelen and the Vicomte de Rochambeau. 
Henry Holt and Company, New York, 1936. 285 


pages, with illustrations. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Colonel Clarence Lininger, Cavalry, 
Assistant Commandant, The Cavalry School, Fort 
Riley, Kansas. 


“Rochambeau, we are here,” might have been the his- 
toric saying if it had not been for the fact that LaFayette, 
young impassioned, aristocratic, beloved of Washington, 
and a Major General in the infant American Army for 
nearly the duration of the Revolutionary War, had en- 
twined himself around the hearts of the American people 
and implanted himself firmly in their thoughts. Al- 
though he stands first in our affection among those gal- 
lant foreigners who came to our aid, Rochambeau is also 
worthy of our highest esteem. It was he who command- 
ed the French expeditionary force, occupying a position 
in America comparable to that of General Pershing’s in 
France. 

Born in Vendome, on the lower Loire, in 1725, of a 
noble family, he was educated in his native town and 
entered the army at the age of sixteen. For twenty years 
he was in all the wars and always in the most dangerous 
positions. For another seventeen years or more he was 
one of the four inspectors in charge of the reorganization 
and improvement of the army. His experiences in war 
and peace had brought him to the conclusion that the 
age of spectacular battles and military displays had 
passed, that a commander must have well-trained and 
well-disciplined troops, and that “‘victory was the reward 
of long efforts and careful preparations.” He recognized 
that success did not depend upon such and such a system, 
but upon the quick judgment of the commander who 
correctly estimated the best means of execution and 
moved rapidly toward its accomplishment. The armies 
which flowered later under Napoleon with such brilliancy 
owed much to Rochambeau. 

When France, having failed in a direct attack upon 
England, planned to combat her indirectly in America, 
Rochambeau, now a lieutenant general, was selected by 
Louis XVI, in January, 1780, to command the troops 
that should go overseas. He was trained, of stable na- 
ture, with mature judgment, and pliable enough to act 
under a generalissimo; viz, Washington. His mission 
required “that there be no dispersement of the French 
troops, and that they serve always as an army corps 
under French generals.” Rochambeau’s request that he 
have at least 6,000 men, including cavalry, and that he 
be furnished certain equipment and funds was granted 
without hesitation. 
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The expedition assembled at Brest, but, due to lack of 
ships, only 5,000 men were embarked. The remainder 
were left ashore and never reached America. Sailing on 
the 2d of May, 1780, accompanied by an escort of the 
French Navy, and avoiding serious encounters with the 
British fleet, the expedition reached Newport, Rhode 
Island, the 11th of July. 

Before Jong, General Rochambeau met General Wash. 
ington at Hartford, Connecticut, where future operations 
were discussed. General Washington’s army at that time 
was in the vicinity of New York City, and it was his 
earnest desire to drive the British from that most im 
portant point. Rochambeau concurred and sent his own 
son to France for further troops, supplies, and funds. The 
mission failed, except that some money was obtained, 
Very shortly the operations in the South began to result 
unfavorably to the American cause, and the British were 
meeting with marked success in the plan of separating 
the South from the North. General Rochambeau felt 
that New York was too strong to attack with the forces 
then available to the Allies, and that the only hope of 
success lay in frustrating the British in the South. 

On June 10, 1781, the French Army marched from 
Newport and on July 6th joined the American forces at 
White Plains. 

Soon information was received that: matters were tak- 
ing a better turn in Virginia and that Cornwallis was 
falling back. It was also learned that Admiral de Grasse, 
at Rochambeau’s request, was en route from the West 
Indies to Chesapeake Bay with a fleet, three thousand 
soldiers and funds. This decided the question, and leav- 
ing some of the American Army near New York, the 
remainder together with the French force set forth on 
August 17th. Marching via Philadelphia and Elkton, 
and thence partially by water, the combined forces, tn 
cluding those of LaFayette and the infantry brought by 
de Grasse, came within supporting distances. On Sep 
tember 28, 1781, they began to move against Yorktown, 
where Cornwallis had taken refuge. The French fleet 
under de Grasse controlled the seas in that region. 

Pressing the siege with skill and vigor, the Allies over: 
came the resistance of the British and brought about the 
surrender of the latter on October 19, 1781. 

The plan of carrying the war against the British in 
the South was fully justified. 

The British strength having been broken in the South, 
de Grasse returned to the West Indies, taking his three 
thousand infantry with him. The greater portion of the 
American Army returned to the vicinity of New York. 
Rochambeau’s army went into winter quarters in Vit- 
ginia, where it stayed until July 1, 1782. It then returned 
by stages to Rhode Island, finally embarking in Decem- 
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ber, 1782. from Boston and Portsmouth for the Antilles. 

Genera! Rochambeau returned to France, where he was 
received »y the King and the public with great dis- 
tinction. 

It is inceresting to follow the remainder of Rocham- 
beau’s lifc—his command of the Army of the North, 
his promotion to Marshal of France, his retirement, his 
imprisonment and almost death at the hands of the 
evolutionists, the honors paid him by Napoleon, and 
his labors in the interest of his beloved country. He 
died May 12, 1807. 

The book is divided into two parts. The first is that 
written by Mr. Weelen, the official.biographer whom the 
Rochambeau family allowed to have access to letters and 
rivate documents. The second part is the diary or 
journal of Marshal de Rochambeau’s son, who accom- 
panied him on the expedition to America and who, at 
the age of 25, commanded one of the French infantry 
regiments. In this diary are recorded his impressions of 
the Americans, their country, and the campaign. 

The book is well written and, if at times the reader 
finds some difficulty in keeping trace of names, dates, 
localities, and troops involved, it nevertheless gives him 
a comprehensive insight into the French effort on behalf 
of the Colonies. It is well worth reading. 


WAR IN THE PACIFIC. By Sutherland Denlinger 
and Lieutenant Commander Charles B. Gary, U.S.N., 
Retired. Robert H. McBride and Co., New York, 
1936. 338 pages, 12 maps and charts. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Lieutenant Colonel Harold C. Vander- 
veer, Field Artillery, Instructor, the Cavalry School. 


The publishers have described this volume as ‘‘a study 
of navies, peoples and battle problems.” More definitely, 
it is a discussion of the probability, and the probable 
developments, of war within the next few years. 

Concerned with contemplation of a conflict primarily 
naval, War in the Pacific has to do almost entirely with 
naval matters; written with the lay reader especially in 
mind, it “begins at the beginning” with discussion of 
naval vessels and naval forces, naval strategy and naval 
theaters. 

The arrangement of subject matter by the authors 1s 
such as to provide a smooth flow of discussion. Part One 
of their book has to do with navies. The missions of 
these navies, their vessels, their classes of vessels, their 
organization into fleets, their shore establishments and 
tesources, and their personnel, are described and com- 
pated. 

Thereupon Part Two discusses the various elements, 
tangible and intangible, which must affect profoundly 
the course of the titanic struggle under contemplation. 
The geographic, political, social, psychological, eco- 
nomic and strategic factors are analyzed, and the prob- 
able manner of wat which must develop from their in- 
fluence is deduced. 

The background of navies and of influencing factors 
having been drawn, Part. Three is brief. It is concerned 
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only with such deductions as to the progress of the war 
considered as logically may be made in advance by a 
reasonable and competent observer. Neither Part Three 
nor any other part of this volume provides that thrilling 
finale to which we have become so accustomed in essays. 
There is here no concluding chapter in which Lieutenant 
Dick Merriwell saves simultaneously the United States 
of America and the blonde heroine, from a fate worse 
than death, by operating his combination dirigible-bomb- 
er and submarine-battleship. 
* * * 


War in the Pacific is a book which will not have great 
value to officers of the Navy, to whom its subject matter 
is already an old story. But it should have very real and 
sober value indeed to all that part of American civilian 
opinion able to read three hundred and thirty-eight pages 
without a love interest. However, it probably will not be 
very widely read among the civilian populace, for much 
mote entertaining essays upon the same subject are easily 
to be found in the editorials of the sensational press and 
in the romances of the more blatant five-cent weeklies. 

War in the Pacific should have much interest to of- 
ficers of the Army. To all such who can spare a few 
hours for a competent, reasonable, and very readily read- 
able discussion of the Navy, its matériel, its problems, 
a possible enemy, and the theater in which if anywhere 
that enemy must be met, this book is highly recom- 
mended. This reviewer has read it twice through, and 
has urged his family to read it. 


OSTERREICH-UNGARNS LETZTER KRIEG, 1914- 
18 (Austria-Hungary’s Last War), Volume III. 
Vienna: Published under auspices of the Austrian 
Ministry of War and the War Archives by Militar- 
wissentschaftliche Mitteilungen, 1932. 624 pages; 32 


annexes; 20 sketches. 60.00 Marks. 


Reviewed by Lieutenant Colonel Alexander L. P. 


Johnson. 


The third volume of the Austrian official history of the 
World War covers the military operations during the 
second half of 1915. The introductory chapter briefly 
summarizes the general situation at the beginning of the 
period, the order of battle of opposing forces, and the 
plans and decisions of the Austro-Hungarian High Com- 
mand. The history of the Rovno operations, the conquest 
of Serbia, the war on the Italian and Russian fronts dur- 
ing the fall of 1915 are detailed in separate monographs. 

The Rovno operations clearly demonstrated that the 
phenomenal successes of the Central Powers earlier in the 
year failed to destroy Russian military power. Under- 
taken upon the insistence of the Austro-Hungarian High | 
Command, this offensive, directed against the Russian 
southwestern front, sought to effect the liberation of 
Galicia. Although successful initially, it broke down in 
the face of a vigorous Russian countet-offensive which 
forced the Central Powers to resume the defensive. 

In regard to the Serbian campaigns, the author believes 
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that had General von Falkenhayn adopted Conrad’s plan, 
and provided an adequate force to operate against the 
Serbian flanks from Bosnia, the complete destruction of 
the Serbian army might have been possible. The im- 
provised Landsturm division assembled at Visegrad (Bos- 
nia) proved inadequate for that mission. Falkenhayn, 
however, had no interest in the Serbian campaign beyond 
establishing direct communication with Turkey. 

Differences that arose out of this campaign were re- 
sponsible for the rift between Falkenhayn and Conrad. 
The latter, without consulting his German colleague, 
withdrew the army of General von Kovess from Mack- 
ensen’s control and gave it the task of seizing Montene- 
gro. It was too late. Although von Kévess executed his 
mission with dispatch it served no practical purpose. The 
author believes that if this move had been made six weeks 
earlier, it might have enabled the Central Powers to 
capture the entire Serb army. 

The history of the operations on the Italian front sheds 
an interesting side-light on modern warfare. The effect- 
ive strength of the Austro-Hungarian Fifth Army on the 
Isonzo front on December 1, 1915, was 135,000 rifles. 
The ration strength on the same day amounted to 433,- 
ooo. Thus, it took two men in the S.O.S. to keep one 
man on the firing line. The transportation of supplies 
for this army between October 1 and December 15 re- 
quired 287 trains carrying 67,000 metric tons. During 
this period the army expended 37,090,000 rounds of rifle 
and machine-gun ammunition, 706,000 rounds of artil- 
lery ammunition, 16,000 rounds of minenwerfer shells 
of all calibers, and 76,000 hand grenades. During the 
same period the army suffered 82,000 casualties. 

This volume maintains the high standard of scholarly 
research, objectivity of judgment, and refinement of style 
which distinguished the preceding volumes. It opens a 
new vista to the American student of the military history 
of the World War with particular reference to the part 
played by the Dual Monarchy. 


WHEN BRITAIN GOES TO WAR: ADAPTABIL- 
ITY AND MOBILITY. By Captain B. H. Liddell 
Hart. London: Faber & Faber, Ltd., 1935. 335 Pages. 


$3.00. 


This is The British Way in Warfare revised, condensed, 
and with additions which bring it up to date. This in- 
formation will suffice for Liddell Hart “fans” who have 
only to know that a new Liddell Hart book is out to 
read it. 

But it is those who mistrust this author and all his 
works who have the most to gain from reading this book. 
In fact, no one can read it with more profit than the 
skeptically-minded; since its avowed purpose is “to stimu- 
late the digestive juices of reflection.” This appears to be 
the chief aim of all Liddell Hart’s books—a point which 
his critics as well as his admirers often overlook. It is not 
important to swallow them whole; but it is important 
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to chew on them. For Liddell Hart is a monstrously clever 
fellow who has had unique opportunities to sutvey the 
literature of war and to observe and discuss with Europe's 
outstanding soldiers the great modern war machines, Like 
the cock, he crows not to make but to announce the dawn, 
He is a prophet of intellectual preparedness. 

This last is in many respects his best book. Part |, 
“The Historic Strategy of Britain,” is a summary of his 
theory of “the indirect approach” set forth and illustrated, 
In it are chapters dealing with the value of speed and 
surprise. Parts II and III deal with matters of interest 
chiefly to his own countrymen. Part V is “The Concen. 
trated Essence of War.” Here we have an attempt to re 
store the continuity of military thought broken by the 
French Revolution and by the interpreters of Napoleonic 
warfare who knew nothing of its origins. Liddell Hart te. 
turns to Napoleon’s conception of “‘concentration” as 4 
“calculated dispersion” and to Bourcet’s idea of alternate 
objectives. 

Liddell Hart, let us repeat, is not inventing a new school 
of war; he is simply returning to pick up the broken 
threads of an old. He is popularizing and using a field 
opened up recently by General Colin in France and by 
Spenser Wilkinson in England. 

It is a pity that this field was not popularized before 
1914. The Great Thinkers of the era before the World 
War billed the “next war” to be short and snappy. It had 
to be for the reason that anything else would ruin us all, 
as it very nearly did and perhaps has done. It requires 
no brain—only a nose—to discover that something went 
haywire. Liddell Hart has not only a keen nose, but a 
keen brain. He has set himself the task of answer 
“Why?” He has asked the dead as well as the living. 

It is to be hoped for her sake that When Britain Goes 
to War her leaders may have digested what Liddell Hatt 
has written. And for the sake of this republic it is to be 
hoped that our military men will have sharpened their 
appetites for nourishing military literature on the cock 
tails that he so skillfully blends. J. M.S. 


ORDER OUT OF CHAOS. By A. Norman Gage. 
The Telegraph Press, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 1936. 
106 pages. $1.00. 


The author, a former newspaper man and feature story 
writer, has given us an inspiring narrative of the dramatic 
part played by the Pennsylvania National Guard during 
the trying days of the recent devastating flood in that 
state. It is the story of the hazardous duty unselfishly 
performed by National Guardsmen in conserving It 
and health, protecting property and maintaining public 
morale in the wake of this disaster. The facts are pte 
sented in a non-military-style, and while the book is of 
special value to National Guardsmen, it will be read with 
interest by others who wish to know the splendid record 
made during the food emergency. 
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CANADA 


THE MOBILE DIVISION: REORGANIZATION OF THE INFAN- 
rey, Editorial. (Canadian Defence Quarterly, April, 
1936.) 

“ British War Office has decided to amalgamate the 
existing cavalry division and tank brigade into a mechan- 
ized mobile division. The lack of speed and the limited 
range of action and striking power of the cavalry division 
under modern conditions, are the official reasons for the 
announced reorganization. The mobile division will 
consist of two mechanized cavalry brigades, one tank 
brigade, one mechanized Royal Horse Artillery brigade, 
perhaps one or more mechanized army field brigades, 
one mechanized field squadron of Royal Engineers, one 
mechanized field ambulance, one or two cavalry armored 
car regiments, mechanized RASC and RAOC. 

' The mechanized cavalry brigade will consist of two 

motor cavalry regiments and one light tank regiment. 

The motorized regiment will have a headquarters and 

three squadrons of four troops each. Regimental head- 

quarters and the squadrons will be supplied with a num- 
ber of scout cars. — 

Simultaneously with the announcement of the forma- 
tion of the mobile division, the War Office also made 
known the proposed reorganization of the infantry. In 
the new set-up the British infantry brigade will have 
three rifle battalions with mechanized transport, and one 
machine-gun battalion completely mechanized. Each rifle 
battalion will consist of headquarters company and four 
rile companies of four platoons of three sections each. 
The section will be equipped with the new Bren light 
machine gun of Czechoslovakian manufacture which is 
taking the place of the old Lewis gun. In addition, each 
platoon will carry one antitank rifle. 

The machine-gun battalion will probably consist of 
headquarters, and two machine-gun companies of four 
platoons of four guns each; one antitank company of 
three platoons of four guns; one reconnaissance company 
(8 cars) of three platoons of three patrols each. The re- 
organized brigade will, on the whole, correspond to the 
American infantry regiment. 


CHILE 
Memorial del Ejercito, January-February, 1936. 

Articles published in the service journals of the United 
States Army elicit more and more comment and discus- 
sion in foreign military periodicals—this in marked con- 
trast to the days when Uncle Sam’s fighting men did not 
tate higher with the military leaders of Europe than 
those of a Central American republic. Today, our mili- 
tary writers and prophets may go unnoticed at home, but 
they certainly command. attention abroad. This is a 
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Reviewed by Lieutenant Colonel Alexander L. P. Johnson, Infantry 
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tribute not only to our able writers but to the high stand- 
ard attained by our military publications. 

The January-February number of the Chilean Me- 
morial del Ejercito did us the honor of presenting full 
translation of three articles which had appeared in The 
INFANTRY JOURNAL, The Cavalry Journal and The Coast 
Artillery Journal. They are: “The Human Element,” 
by Major General Edward Croft, Chief of Infantry; 
“The Lost Art of Maneuver,” by Colonel Joseph W. 
Stilwell; and ‘Methods of Cavalry Attack,” by Captain 
Wesley W. Yale. 


CUBA 
THE MADSEN MACHINE GUN. (Cultura Military y Naval, 
January, 1936.) 


In a series of competitive tests conducted by the 


Brazilian Army in 1935, the Madsen machine gun, 


’ caliber 30, proved its superiority both as a machine rifle 


and as a heavy machine gun. It is noteworthy that the 
same weapon was tested for both uses—on a tripod 
mount for use as a heavy machine gun. In the auto- 
matic-rifle class this gun competed against the Colt- 
Browning, the Vickers-Berthier, the Hotchkiss, the 
Breda (Italian), the Bren (Czechoslovakian), the Neu- 
hausen (Swiss) and the Lahti (Finnish). These weap- 
ons were subjected to thirty different severe tests in which 
a total of 17,000 rounds were fired. The Browning, 
Hotchkiss, and Breda dropped out early. The others fol- 
lowed soon. In the heavy machine-gun tests the Madsen 
competed with the Browning, Vickers-Maxim, Hotch- 
kiss, and Bren. Here there were forty-three different 
tests with a total of 42,000 rounds fired. The Browning 
and the Madsen alone completed all tests. In an accu- 
racy test of 50 rounds automatic fire at 800 meters, Vick- 
ers scored 19 hits against 49 by Browning and 50 by 
Madsen. In a test of practical rate of fire the Vickers 
fired 147 rounds per minute with four stoppages; the 
Browning fired 356 rounds with four stoppages; and 
the Madsen 355 rounds without any. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


REVIEW OF MODERN TANKS, by h—~k. (Vojensko-Tech- 
nicke Zpravi, December, 1935.) 


Vickers-Armstrong, leading producer of tanks, turned 
out a 16-ton tank (1929) carrying 10-, 13- and 26-mm. . 
armor plate. It had a speed of 50 kilometers per hour and 
a radius of action of 185 kilometers. Its armament con- 
sists of one 47-mm. cannon and one machine gun, both 
mounted in the turret, and twin machine guns on each 
side. The cannon has an all-around radius of fire between 
— 12 and + 27 degrees vertical elevation. 
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The French St. Chaumond, Model 1930, weighs 27 
tons. Carrying an armor of 35 mm., it has a speed of 28 
kilometers per hour. Its armament consists of one 75- 
mm. and one 37-mm. cannon and two machine guns. 
The 100-ton tank D with 35- 50-mm. armor has a speed 
of 22 kilometers per hour and a radius of action of 120 
kilometers. Its armament includes one 155-mm. how- 
itzer, two 75-mm. guns, each in a revolving turret; one 
106-mm. gun mounted astern, eleven machine guns and 
six reserve machine guns capable of being employed 
outside of the tank. 

The amphibian wheel-tractor Schneider-Laurent tank, 
still in experimental stage, weighs 10 tons and has a 
speed of 45 kilometers per hour on wheels, 30 km.p.h. 
on tracks and 16 km.p.h. in water. It has a radius of 
action of 320 kilometers. Armament: one 37-mm. gun 
and one super-heavy machine gun. Armor: 8-18-mm. 

The high-speed Christie tank is America’s contribu- 
tion. It is reported that the Soviet government acquired 
100 of these tanks. 

Sweden likewise produced a combination wheel-tractor 
tank with a speed of 60-70 km.p.h. on wheels and 30-35 


km.p.h. cross-country. 
P ; ; 


FRANCE 
THE WAR OF YESTERDAY AND TOMORROW, by General 
Pichon. (Revue Militaire Francaise, October, 1935.) 


The motor revolutionized warfare. The ability of 
motorized troops to maneuver rapidly over a wide terrain 
requires an organization of permanent and continuous 
defenses. It literally brought to present-day Europe a 
modernized version of the Great Wall of China. 

World War experience furnishes some indication of 
the potential power of the motor. On the Aisne, along 
a front of approximately 30 kilometers, 4,000,000 rounds 
of 75-mm. shells and 1,300,000 rounds of heavy artillery 
shells of different caliber were fired during the period 
April 7-17, 1917. This mass of projectiles weighed ap- 
proximately 100,000 tons. General Eimannsberger esti- 
mated that 1,000 to 1,500 tanks weighing 5-6 tons each, 
employed on the same front would prove far more 
effective, and it is reasonable to expect that at the con- 
clusion of the action at least some of these tanks would 
still be in serviceable condition. No nation, however, 
would care to invest in time of peace the vast amount 
necessary to build ten or twenty thousand tanks. It 1s 
therefore assumed that tanks would really come into their 
own after stabilization in a war of attrition. A sudden 
invasion of a country by an army of 15,000 tanks need 
not be feared; at the same time we must not forget that 
4oo tanks at Cambrai, and 350 at Soissons, effected a 
breach of 12 kilometers in the hostile line. Any mili- 
tary power today could assemble and employ effectively 
that number of tanks at the very beginning of hostilities. 

The Italian General Douhet visualized an aggressive 
action by bombardment aviation seeking to cripple rail- 
way and industrial centers, and to cause confusion in 


gteat populous centers, notably in Paris. Within three 
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days, he believed, France would be completely paralyzed, 
and this result could be produced by an air force of mod. 
est size. 

Voyna i Revolutsiya on October 7, 1934, expressed the 
view that “aviation combined with motorized troops will 
commence hostilities, and this attaches particular if not 
decisive importance to the opening phase of the war, 
With this in view, our trump card is as follows: the 
economic and political centers of our enemies are closer 
to us than our centers to them. .” This sets forth 
concisely the Bolshevik doctrine of war. At least that is 
the principle they applied during the civil wars following 
1917. Unlike the Napoleonic principle of the objective, 
the Bolsheviki always seek an economic and political 
goal. It is not their aim to give battle, but to deny to 
hostile forces all means of communcations, supply, trans 
portation, and resources of every kind—even the air they 
breathe—and while doing that, they seek to undermine 
and divide public opinion. 

Discarding some of the more fantastic notions about 
the wars of the future, the outstanding fact remains that 
the first day of the next war will be of tremendous conse- 
quence. It certainly calls for an alertness and active de- 
fense that must be further perfected during the fol- 
lowing night. The criterion is not to destroy a mobile 
and partly vulnerable hostile force, not to prevent al 
together an invasion, but to be prepared, armed, and 
organized for whatever might come. The fact that for 
two hours the enemy has not been sighted anywhere 
within the radius of 60 kilometers is not a guarantee 
against an attack within five minutes. Moreover, it might 
come from any direction. The unexpected attack by 
only one or two machine guns might prove disastrous to 
a column of infantry in rout column. It emphasizes the 
necessity of perfect cover and protection against surprise 
from any point of the horizon. The importance of an 
efficient communications net is manifest. 

The best defense against tanks is the same as we ust 
against wild beasts: a weapon sufficiently powerful to 
destroy it; or to seek shelter and keep out of sight and 
beyond reach. Of course, the gun is the more effective 
of the two, for it affords the only decisive means of de- 
fense. 

The organization of German infantry evidences the 
importance attached to effective antitank defense. The 
number of guns required will depend Jargely upon the 
extent of the defensive position. Thus, in terrain vul- 
nerable to tank attack, an organized defense will requite 
three antitank guns for each kilometer of front. The 
ideal solution would be to occupy in quincunx formation 
at great depth in all centers of antitank resistance. 


GERMANY 
SURPRISE, by No. 44. ( Militar-W ochenblatt, April 18, 
1936.) 
The peace-time training of troops must be based upon 
war experience. It should, by all means, avoid becoming 
rigid, stereotyped. Any situation is possible in war, and 
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each situation must be met on its own merits. Uncer- 
tainty is characteristic of the battlefield, and a good plan 
and good orders do not insure success. (Methinks the 
guthor read Infantry in Battle.) Success depends pri- 
marily upon the element of surprise; hence it is of para- 
mount importance for the peace-time training of troops 
to make aciequate provision for instruction in the methods 
and means of securing surprise, and to prevent being 
taken by surprise. Unfortunately, the possibilities in that 
direction are too frequently overlooked in our peace-time 
training. Thus, we observe on the drill ground skirmish 
lines simulating fire, and never a thought given to the 
necessity of proper concealment. We are prone to ovet- 
look the fact that the choice of the propitious moment for 
opening fire may of itself contribute materially towards 
effecting surprise. Proper concealment of troops and 
weapons plays an equally important part. 

The employment of observers in the theoretical enemy 
position is a valuable expediency and may afford great 
assistance in the proper training of troops. The observers 
indicate personnel and weapons observed by them. These 
should be caused to retire, select and occupy new posi- 
tions, and repeat that until they have learned to do so 
unobserved. Troops must acquire the habit of remaining 
concealed to hostile observation to the very moment of 
opening fire. Troops must learn the proper exploitation 
the terrain. Certainly, delinquencies that would cause 
disaster on the field of battle must not be tolerated on 
the drill ground. Bad habits acquired on the drill ground 
ate prone to produce evil consequences on the battlefield. 
Thus, troops theoretically in contact with the enemy 
should never be permitted to “take it easy.” We cannot 
expect alertness of the soldier who never formed the 
habit. The development of mental elasticity should be 
one of the objectives of our peace-time training. We must 
seek to instill in our troops a sense of mental superiority, 
an ability to act at all times in a manner that will keep 
the enemy guessing. 


MILITARY INTELLIGENCE. (Militér-Wochenblatt, April 


18, 1936.) 


Italy. Undersecretary Baistrocchi submitted the first 
official report to the Senate on the extent of Italian prepa- 
tations for the East African war. Italy shipped to Ethi- 
opia 450,000 rifles, 11,500 machine guns, 300 tanks and 
armored cats, 80,000 horses, mules and camels, and 13,- 
000 trucks. During September, 1935, the month of 
greatest activity, more than a million tons of war cargo 
was shipped from Naples alone. During that month 
Italy sent three divisions to reinforce the garrisons of her 
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African colonies and the Dodecanese Islands. These 
movements alone comprised 100,000 men, 200 guns, 
6,600 mules and 2,300 trucks. All divisions received spe- 
cial training for a period of one to three months before 
they were sent to the theater of operations. 

Between February and December, 1935, Italy mobi- 
lized 1,000,000 men and approximately 40,000 officers. 
At the same time she created major tactical units for the 
Black-shirt militia composed exclusively of volunteers. 
Undersecretary Baistrocchi’s report emphasizes the fact 
that General Graziani’s success on the southern front is 
attributable to the able and efficient employment of 
motorized troops. It enabled Graziani to effect surprise 
through the campaign. Motorized troops advanced 400 
miles in four days of action. 

The Ethiopian war, Signor Baistrocchi states, proved 
the superiority of motor transport over animal transpor- 
tation. It likewise established the superiority of short- 
wave radio sets over field telephone lines. The rearma- 
ment of Italian troops with modern equipment is in prog- 
ress. 


THE MOBILIZATION OF AUSTRIA-HUNGARY, 1914, by Ro- 


dolf Kiszling. (Berliner Monatschefte, March, 1936.) 


An interesting résumé of the war plans and mobiliza- 
tion of the Dual Monarchy. It is the second of a series of 
monographs dealing with the mobilization of European 
powers in 1914. 

Confronted with the possibility of war on three fronts, 
the Austro-Hungarian general staff had indeed a difficult 
problem. An inadequate railroad net developed pri- 
marily to serve economic rather than military needs vastly 
complicated the problem. Hopeful that the conflict 
might be localized, Austria-Hungary directed its initial 
mobilization against Serbia. It is noteworthy, the author 
observes, that during this phase of the mobilization the 
chief of staff did not confer with his German colleagues 
or any representative of the German general staff. This 
circumstance, he believes, is best evidence of the fact that 
the monarchy did not desire to provoke a war with 
Russia. In any event, Austro-Hungarian mobilization on 
the Russian front suffered a serious set-back because of 
the unwarranted official optimism. The monarchy mobi- 
lized 1,099'/ infantry battalions, 425 squadrons, 489 bat- 
teries of field artillery of all calibers, 9214 battalions of 
fortress artillery, 3814 battalions of technical troops and 
15 aviation companies. The cavalry and infantry had 
2,610 machine guns. The total man power mobilized in 
1914 amounted to 1,396,334 men as compared to the 
peace strength of 414,000 officers and men. 
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Ist Cavalry (Mecz)—Fort Knox, Kentucky 
Coronet Bruce PALMER, Commanding 


URING the past two months the 1st Cavalry 
(Mechanized) has been devoting its time to in- 
tensive progressive training for the Second Army Ma- 
neuvers. Two reconnoitering parties of officers and se- 
lected noncommissioned officers have made trips to the 
Camp Custer, Michigan, area where the Sixth Corps 
phase of the maneuvers will be held. 

The Corps Area Commander, Major General William 
E. Cole, made his annual inspection on May 19th and 
20th. This constituted a brigade review with field inspec- 
tion. Barracks, motor park, antiaircraft training, and 
mortar firing were also inspected. Antiaircraft firing, in 
which all machine gun crews and riflemen of the regi- 
ment fired at towed targets, was completed during this 
period. 

A detachment of armored cars and machine gun car- 
riers has been participating in the instruction of cadets 
at West Point during the summer and is expected to re- 
turn just prior to the Second Army Maneuvers. 

On June 14th, upon the occasion of the visit of the 
President to the Lincoln Birthplace Shrine at Hodgen- 
ville, Kentucky, the 2d Squadron, commanded by Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Arthur B. Conard, furnished the guard 
of honor. A detachment of three command cars and 
twenty motorcyclists from the regiment participated in 
control of traffic in the road net. An interesting develop- 
ment in the traffic control was the use of radio. The com- 
mand cars served as control stations and were stationed, 
one at Hodgenville and the other at Elizabethtown 
where the President detrained. 

June 22d to 24th was devoted to a tactical exercise in- 
cluding a march of 350 miles for the 1st Cavalry (Mech- 
anized) and 68th Field Artillery (Mechanized) to Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, and return, most of which was per- 
formed at night. Troop A, the reconnaissance troop, at 
the regimental bivouac in Nashville, on the night of the 
23d, was given the mission of reconnoitering the Ohio 
River on a front from Paducah to Cincinnati, or a total 
front of about 350 miles. 

In the training of the civilian components this summer 
the regiment has participated in the two-week active 
duty period of both the 463d Armored Car Squadron of 
the Fourth Corps Area and the 464th Armored Car 
Squadron of the Fifth Corps Area. The regiment has also 
given two demonstrations, one for the R.O.T.C. and 
another for the O.R.C. 

During the current session of the post baseball season, 
which terminated July 4, 1936, Troop B again won the 
the troop championship. This makes the fourth year in 
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which Troop B has been the pennant winner, having 
started its winning streak in 1933, the first season the 
regiment was stationed at Fort Knox. 

This summer swimming has become one of the major 
activities at Fort Knox. In order to make this sport safe 
as well as popular a life saving class has been under train. 
and at the completion of the course there were one life 
savers examiner and six life savers among the members 
of the regiment. 
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2d Cavalry—Fort Riley, Kansas 


Coronet Dorsey R. Ropney, Commanding 


1 regiment had barely finished the celebration of 
its Centennial and resumed the Fort Riley routine 
when the Cavalry School Brigade began its stxteen-day 
march and maneuver to Fort Leavenworth and return, 
Colonel Rodney commanded the brigade throughout the 
maneuvers and Lieutenant Colonel Cuthbert P. Stearns, 
the regimental executive, had command of the regiment. 
The total distance marched was approximately 325 miles 
The Chief of Cavalry joined the brigade at Fort Leaven- 
worth and accompanied it on the return march to Fort 
Riley. 

The General Unit Training Camp, of which the ad 
Cavalry was the parent organization, ended on July 
18th. In spite of extremely hot weather the reserve off 
cers spent a most enthusiastic two weeks. Colonel Hugh 
H. Broadhurst, Chief of Staff of the 66th Cavalry Dr 
vision, commanded the camp. He had been on duty with 
the 2d until a little more than a year ago when he left 
for Reserve duty in Kansas City. In spite of a very full 
training schedule, time was found for some pleasant social 
affairs, which enabled the officers, both reserve and regu- 
lar, to become better acquainted with each other. Colonel 
Rodney entertained the cavalry officers of the camp and 
those of his own regiment at an enjoyable smoker, and 
the reserve officers reciprocated with a pleasant evening’ 
entertainment at the Polo Bungalow. 

A composite troop of the regiment, with Troop A the 
parent organization, is on detached service at Fort Worth, 
Texas, helping the people of the Lone Star State cele- 
brate their Centennial. Major Frank H. Barnhart is 
command of the troop and his officer assistants have beet 
rst. Lieutenants Edward J. McNally and Paul A. Dis 
ney. The latter, having been transferred to the 3th 
Cavalry, has recently been replaced by rst Lieutenant 
Sherbourne Whipple. The Centennial Committee eX 
pressly requested the War Department to send a troop of 
the 2d to Fort Worth because of the part this regiment 
played in the settling of the country and in the founding 
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of that city. On June 6, 1849, Troop F, under command 
of Captain Ripley A. Arnold, arrived at the present site 
of Fort Worth and camped on the west fork of the Trin- 
ity River until the early part of 1854. In order to lend 
hystorical accuracy as well as to color the troop’s partici- 
pation, the personnel have been outfitted with the dress 
yniform worn by the Second Dragoons of that period. 
With their plumed shakos, tight fitting blue or red dress 
gats and light blue trousers, the members of the troop 
present a most spectacular appearance. 

‘In response to a War Department directive the 2d 
Cavalry’s Scout Car Platoon left Fort Riley on July 27th 
for Fort Knox, Kentucky, where it will participate in 
the Second Army maneuvers. rst Lieutenant Charles B. 
McClelland is in command of the unit of six scout cars 
and a crew of twenty men. It is expected that the platoon 
will rejoin the regiment at Fort Riley about the first of 
September. 

In the Cavalry School graduation events Sergeant Ray- 
mond R. Hunter, Troop B, a member of the noncom- 
missioned officers Advanced Equitation Class, took first 
place in the Remount Competition, first place in the 
Equestrian Championship event, and second place in the 
Night Ride for noncommissioned officers. 

The following changes in officer personnel have occur- 
red since the last report: Losses, Lieutenant Colonel Cuth- 
bet P. Stearns to Staff and Faculty the Cavalry School; 
Captain Earl F. Thomson, now in Germany with the 
Olympic Horse Show Team, to the 14th Cavalry; Cap- 
tin Thomas J. Randolph to the 14th Cavalry; Major 
Adolphus W. Roffe to the Army War College as a stu- 
dent; Captain Henry L. Kinnison to the Air Corps Tac- 
tical School as a student; Captain Joseph M. Williams 
and Louis B. Rapp to the Cavalry School as students in 
the Regular Class; 1st Lieutenants James B. Quill and 
Charles B. McClelland as students in the Special Ad- 
vanced Equitation Class; and 1st Lieutenants Louis M. 
de L. de Riemer and Paul A. Disney transferred to the 
13th Cavalry. Gains, Majors Vennard Wilson and 
Perry E. Taylor assigned to the regiment; Captain Wil- 
liam A. Bugher from aide-de-camp to General Henry to 
command Troop A; rst Lieutenant Whitside Miller from 
Fort Benning; 1st Lieutenants Bogardus S. Cairns, Wil- 
lam G. Bartlett, Sherbourne Whipple, Anthony F. 
Kleitz, and Norman K. Markle assigned to the regi- 
ment, 

The following Cavalry-Reserve 2d Lieutenants have 
teported for one year’s active duty with this regiment: 


Edward W. Callihan, of Van Metre, South Dakota. 
George C. Fullenkamp, of Burbank, South Dakota. 
John H. Haas, of Sedgwuk, Kansas. 

William H. Mapes, of Fort Smith, Arkansas. 
Ernest von Pawel, of Kansas City, Missouri. 

Phillip S. Pollock, of Powersville, Missouri. 

George W. Thornbrough, of Lakin, Kansas. 
Richard L. Warner, of Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
John Z. Wheeler, of St. Paul, Minnesota. 


ORGANIZATION ACTIVITIES 


3d Cavalry (less Ist Squadron)— 
Fort Myer, Va. 


Cotonet JonaTHAN M. Wainwricut, Commanding 


OLLOWING the annual Memorial Day Horse 

Show, the 3d Cavalry at Fort Myer went into its 
known distance range practice at Camp Simms and com- 
menced active preparations for the summer training 
camps. 

Rifle practice was concluded about July 3d. All troops 
made a very creditable showing despite the fact that the 
preliminary training was much interrupted by routine 
escorts and other ceremonies. 

A group of cavalry reserve second lieutenants arrived 
the middle of June for their first active fourteen days’ 
training, and were put through a routine course of in- 
struction under Captain Basil M. Riggs who was located 
here on temporary duty pending his attendance at the 
Motor Transport School at Fort Holabird. Subsequently 
three of this group with two other Reserve second lieu- 
tenants have reported for one year’s active duty training 
with the regiment. 

On July 8th, approximately 150 G.M.T.C. trainees re- 
ported for one month’s training. These trainees are 
organized into a squadron of three troops, each C.M.T.C. 
troop being sponsored by a troop of the 3d Cavalry for the 
purposes of supply and administration. They are being 
trained by a group of officers from the 307th Cavalry Re- 
serve, under Lieutenant Colonel Edward L. N. Glass, In- 
structor for that regiment. 

Colonel and Mrs. Kenyon Joyce left the post on June 
16th for their new station at Baltimore, where Colonel 
Joyce had been assigned to duty with the Corps Area 
Staff. (Subsequent orders direct him to proceed to San 
Francisco for duty with Fourth Army.) 

On the afternoon of their departure, a short tea was 
held, followed by an impressive farewell ceremony in 
which Colonel and Mrs. Joyce, in their car, escorted by 
the post officers, mounted, passed in front of the troops 
of the garrison who were lined up in salute along the road 
from post headquarters to the Fort Myer gate. The Field 
Artillery fired a salvo with cannon as the retiring com- 
manding officer and his wife passed through the gate. 

Colonel Jonathan M. Wainwright joined and assumed 
command of the post and the 3d Cavalry on July 11th, 
coming from Fort Riley, Kansas, where he had been on 
duty as assistant commandant of the Cavalry School. 
Colonel Wainwright is no stranger to the regiment, hav- 
ing served at Fort Myer thirteen years ago as a squadron 
commander. 

Other new arrivals include Captain Harry W. John- 
son, rst Lieutenant John L. Hines, Jr., and rst Lieuten- 
ant John E. Pugh, all from Fort Riley, Kansas. 

A composite troop of the regiment under Captain 
John B. Reybold, left the post on July 17th and marched 
to Manassas, Virginia, a distance of 28 miles, where it, 
in conjunction with other nearby troops, took part in the 
reenactment of the First Battle of Manassas. The troop 
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returned on July 22d. Another composite troop com- 
manded by Captain Donald H. Galloway participated in 
the unveiling exercises of the 2d Division Memorial 
Monument on Saturday, July 18th. 

The following 2d Lieutenants, Cavalry-Reserve, have 
reported to the regiment for one year’s active duty under 
the Thomason Act: 


Robert N. Ackerly, of Lynchburg, Virginia. 
Edwin T. Arnold, of Norfolk, Virginia. 
Robert W. Carrier, of Reading, Pennsylvania. 
Jesse L. Sinclair, Jr., of Lynchburg, Virginia. 
Robert P. Wilson, of Washington, D. C. 


 f 7 ¥. 


Ist Squadron, 3d Cavalry—Fort Ethan Allen, 


Vermont 


LIEUTENANT CoLoNEL THomas H. Regs, Commanding 


ei do training of civilian components has be- 
come the primary mission of the squadron at this 
time. During the latter half of June, Troop B, under 
Captain Joseph M. Glasgow, was encamped at Jericho 
acting as parent organization for reserve officers of the 
316th Cavalry, g4th Division and 55 miscellaneous indi- 
vidual reserve officers. At present Troop A. commanded 
by Captain Roland A. Browne, is engaged in training 
the Cavalry C.M.T.C. troop. This camp will terminate 
August 7, 1936, and Troop A will march to Jericho to 
work with the 61st Cavalry Division from New York, 
the final camp of the season. 

On or about August 25th the squadron will move out 
on its annual summer training march to Dixville Notch, 
New Hampshire, and return September 15th. The tacti- 
cal exercises as drawn by Major Frederick H. L. Ryder 
to fit into this march will be worked out in the northern 
Vermont area and will consist of joint maneuvers with 
the 7th Field Artillery. 

On the rifle range this past season the squadron quali- 
fied 94 per cent of its men with 21 experts. In pistol 
practice 96 per cent qualified and 37 made expert. Be- 
cause of the large recruit increment this year, the squad- 
ron went into the target season with approximately 97 
men who had never fired before. 

Troop B is developing a monkey drill team and Troop 
A is polishing off its musical ride; both will feature in 
shows during the late summer. 

Recruiting bulletins reveal and authorize a greatly 
needed increase to 215 men during the period July-De- 
cember, 1936. 

Lieutenant Colonel Thomas H. Rees has arrived and 
assumed command of the squadron. We are happy to 
welcome our new commanding officer. 

Major Frederick H. L. Ryder leaves for duty at Camp 
Perry August roth. 

The following Reserve 2d Lieutenants arrived here July 
8th for one year's active duty under the Thomason Act: 
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July-Ay Bust, 


William C. Brown, 315th Cavalry, Winchester 
Massachusetts. 

Harold A. Midgley, Jr., 315th Cavalry, Worcester 
Massachusetts. 

Francis A. Lord, 316th Cavalry, Northampton, 
Massachusetts. 

Thomas H. Dowd, Jr., 315th Cavalry, Brookline, 
Massachusetts. 

John L. Wood, 316th Cavalry, Greenfield, Mass 
chusetts. 

Robert B. Clark, 315th Cavalry, Sharon, Massachy. 
setts. 

4 7 


4th Cavalry—Fort Meade, South Dakota 


Co onet Rosert McC. Beck, Jr., Com manding 


5 inion annual tactical inspection of the 4th Cavalry, 
conducted by Colonel Forrest E. Williford and Major 
James M. Shelton of the Corps Area Commander's Staff 
was held on June 23d and 24th. 

On the afternoon of June 23d the regiment staged a 
problem in riot duty. This was followed by a command 
post exercise on the Fort Meade reservation showing 3 
regiment in dismounted attack. On the morning of June 
24th, a problem in combined action was put on involy- 
ing the use of smoke and scout cars in addition to the 
usual elements. Upon completion of the problem a thor 
ough inspection was made of training methods, mobil- 
zation data and policies. 

In all of the problems, the noncommissioned offices 
of the regiment performed their duties in a particularly 
excellent manner. We believe that they have benefited 
from the courses of instruction they received during the 
winter months in the regiment's tactical training room. 

Colonel Williford and Major Shelton were highly 
complimentary in their remarks concerning the condition 
of the regiment from a training standpoint, and left us 
with the idea that the inspection had been very succes: 
ful. 

On June 24th Troop F, the Black Horse Troop, left 
for Alliance, Nebraska, where it participated in the Pan- 
handle Stampede, heading the large street parade and the 
grand entry parade and presenting the musical drill for 
which the Black Horse Troop was famous in other yeas 
and other features including a jumping exhibition, mus- 
cal chairs, and a retreat parade. The troop also partic 
pated in the Golden Jubilee at Crawford, Nebraska, 
where it presented four events in a two-hour entertaiti 
ment, including a Roman riding race, a Cossack race, 
mounted wrestling, with the musical drill for the grand 
finale. On July 4th it headed a mammoth street parade 
and furnished a mounted escort for Governor Cochrane, 
and presented another ‘entertainment which included a 
musical drill, a rescue race, a Roman race, mounted wrest 
ling event, and a retreat formation. 

During the period May 22d, 23d, and 2qth, the ath 
Cavalry entertained about forty-five Regular and Reserve 
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officers who had assembled for the second annual meeting 
of Reserve Officers of western Nebraska and South Da- 
kota. The -amp was established in the abandoned C.C. 
C. Camp at the west edge of Fort Meade. Troop A 

formed che usual camp maintenance and housekeep- 
ing duties. 

On the first afternoon, transportation provided by the 
Sturgis Commercial Club took the visiting officers on 
a tour of the Homestake Mine, largest gold mine in the 
United States, located in Lead, South Dakota, about 
fifteen miles from Fort Meade. After supper, served in 
the Camp Mess Hall, the visiting officers assembled in 
the regiment's tactical training room for a conference. 

The following morning part of the regimental truck 
train convoyed our guests to the review field where the 
regiment staged several demonstrations: Troop B gave 
a demonstration of a rifle platoon with its light machine 
guns going into dismounted action, also a cavalry trooper 
and his mount in full field equipment. Next all cavalry 
pack loads were shown the visiting group. Following the 
demonstrations by Troop B, the Machine Gun Troop 
ave a demonstration of fire control equipment and use 
of heavy machine guns against ground troops and aur- 
craft. Then Headquarters Troop displayed a pack radio 
set, scout car with full equipment and a modern army 
ttuck. This was followed by a demonstration of the vari- 
ous means employed by the Cavalry Regimental Com- 
mander in controlling his regiment through the various 
message sending agencies. 

After this demonstration, the regiment (Less Troop 
A) staged a combined attack against enemy position. 
Enemy troops were outlined by flags. Smoke was used 
during the exercise. The Reserve Officers were con- 
voyed to a hill that overlooked the entire maneuver 
ground and with explanation from time to time by the 
Regimental S-3 they were able to follow the engagement 
closely. 

A fight of four planes from Richards Field, Kansas 
City, next was brought into the picture, first showing 
liaison work with the cavalry troops, then demonstrating 
an ait attack on Cavalry. At the conclusion of the ex- 
etcise the regiment demonstrated the method of passage 
of a defile with enemy air attacking. Following this, 
the troops returned to the post and made a “‘march-by 
inspection” in front of the visiting officers. 

Colonel Joe E. Leedom, Commanding 866th Field 
Artillery (Horse) was the presiding officer present for 
the Reserve group. 

The regiment enjoyed: having these Reserve Officers 
wsit here. From expressions heard from many members 
of the group they left with a better idea of what cavalry 
can do and that it is far from being an outmoded branch. 

Troop E received as its exhibition assignment for 1936, 
the visit to Belle Fourche, South Dakota, to take part in 
the Black Hills Round-Up, July 3d to 5th. 

Troop E’s participation in the Round-Up consisted of 
a dlose- and extended-order drill and a combined action 


feach led by 2d Lieutenant John F. Rhoades) on July 
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3d and 4th respectively, and a musical drill (led by 
Sergeant Scheuer) on July 5th. In addition, a short 
jumping exhibition was given on each of the three days 
of the Round-Up. All events were explained by Cap- 
tain William S. Biddle, Jr., on the microphone. The 
novel jumping exhibition featuring Sergeant Scheuer, 
Corporals Jones, Hubin, Storm, Cameron, and Mc- 
Cracken, and a pen-jump, was easily one of the most 
popular events of the entire Round-Up. 

On the morning of July 4th, Troop E took part in the 
annual street parade, Governor Berry of South Dakota 
doing the troop the honor of riding at its head, with the 
troop commander. 

The following 2d Lieutenants, Cavalry Reserve, have 
reported to this regiment for one year’s active duty under 
the provisions of the Thomason Act: 


Donald D. McGregor, of Wheatland, North Dakota. 
Jackson B. Williams, of El Dorado, Kansas. 
Armistead P. Booker, of New Castle, Delaware. 
Edwin R. Hayes, of Rochester, New York. 

David B. Whittington, of Hot Springs, Arkansas. 
Vernon W. Brugger, of Tulare, South Dakota. 

Jasper J. Kibbe, of Milbank, South Dakota. 
Alexander P. Sheridan, of Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


4e9rf 
5th Cavalry—Fort Clark, Texas 


Cotonet Ropert C. Ricuarnson, JRr., Commanding 


(‘o> June 21st, Troop F, Captain Martin A. Fennell 
commanding, sponsored a gymkana which was held 
in the horse show ring with the object of raising money 
for the troop fund to finance a trip to Dallas, Texas, to 
participate in the Texas Centennial Celebration. Fifteen 
interesting events, including exhibitions by the Troop F 
monkey drill and musical drill teams, were enthusi- 
astically enjoyed by a large crowd. 

Troop F, with 80 men and 88 horses, departed on June 
25th. by rail for Camp Stephen A. Austin, Dallas, Texas. 
Captain Martin A. Fennell, the troop commander, has 
reported that the monkey drill and musical drill teams, 
are receiving praise from thousands of spectators at the 
Texas Centennial. 

Forty-six R.O.T.C. students from the A. and M. 
College of Texas and the Oklahoma Military Academy 
reported for six weeks’ training at Fort Clark on June 2d. 
These students are under the supervision and instruction 
of Major William R. Irvin, Cavalry, and Captain Thomas 
D. Roberts, Cavalry. Troop A, Captain William O. 
Heacock commanding, was assigned as the administra- 
tive unit for this camp. 

During the past two months the following officers 
have been transferred from the regiment: Major William 
D. Ochs, Captain John K. Sells, Captain Dana G. Mc- 
Bride, rst Lieutenant William H. Hunter and rst Lieu- 
tenant Howard E. Webster. 

Since the regiment returned from the rst Cavalry 
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Division maneuvers, twenty remounts of excellent type 
have been received from Fort Reno, Oklahoma. 
The following Cavalry-Reserve 2d Lieutenants joined 
this regiment July 5th for a year’s active duty: 
John R. Graham, of Dallas, Texas. 
Dan S. McMillin, of Dallas, Texas. 
Edward O. Neville, of Abilene, Texas. 
Brooks W. Rogers, of San Antonio, Texas. 
Thomas J. Walsh, of Fort Reno, Oklahoma. 
Robert C. Cross, of Spur, Texas. 


g cA - 


6th Cavalry—Fort Oglethorpe, Georgia 
CoLoNneEL LLEWELLYN W. OLIver, Com manding 


AY 4th. This regiment marched by dust and 

gravel roads and asphalt and concrete highways to 
Fort McClellan, Alabama, where we practiced combat 
fring; saw their nice new buildings and were hospitably 
entertained. Then via dust, gravel, concrete and asphalt 
(and is asphalt slick) we moved on to the sands of Fort 
Benning. Wonderful post. Great reservation. 

Maneuvers. Squadron to Division. Day and night. 
Excellent training. June 29th. Home again. Range 
practice. Pistol and rifle. Recruits to train. 

Remounts. Excellent lot. That bunch from Fort Reno 
in good flesh and as healthy as one could wish for. We 
think the Remount Service is doing great work. 

Civilian Components. Summer training. R.O.T.C., 
National Guard, groups of reserve officers, C.M.T.C.— 
round and round she goes. 

Baseball. Regimental league. Lots of interest. There 
will be a hot fight for the pennant. 

Polo. Shortage of players and horses. No practice be- 
fore July. But we'll have some polo just the same. 

Hunts. Sunday mornings at five. Hounds? Oh, yes. 
We now have seven couple of selected hounds. The plan 
is to finally have a pack of twenty couple selected by 
mid-season. Twenty puppies are being walked out (or 
are out walking)—anyway, nearly every family on the 
post has two or more. Eleven puppies arrived yesterday. 
Today none. Kennel records indicate more tomorrow. 

Losses 

Colonel Kinzie B. Edmunds, to O.R.C., Salt Lake City, Utah 

Major Robert W. Strong, to War Department General Staff, 
Washington. 

Major Maurice Rose, to Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 

Captain Charles K. McAlister, to Army Industrial College, 
Washington, D. C. 

Captain John T. Ward, to Cavalry School, Fort Riley, 
Kansas. 

Captain Robert Edwards, to 1st Cavalry, Fort Bliss, Texas. 

Captain Ira P. Swift, to U.S.M.A., West Point, New York. 

rst Lieutenant Donald C. Cubbison, Jr., transferred to Field 
Artillery. 

rst Lieutenant F. Clay Bridgewater, to West Point Prepara- 
tory School, Fort McPherson, Ga. 

Gains 

Colonel Clarence A. Dougherty, from D.O.L., Port of Em- 
barkation, New York. 


July-Augus, 


Lieutenant Colonel Howell M. Estes, from War Depart. 
ment General Staff, Washington. 

Major Thomas D. Wadelton, from R.O.T.C., Nashville 
Tennessee. 

Major Yoshiaki Nishi, from Cavalry, Imperial Japanese 
Army, (Attached for 6 months.) 

Captain Charles R. Mize, Finance Department, Headquar- 
ers, 1st Corps Area, Boston. 

1st Lieutenant Hamilton H. Howze, Cavalry School, Fort 
Riley, Kansas. 

ist Lieutenant John L. Inskeep, Cavalry School, Fort Riley, 
Kansas. 

The following Cavalry-Reserve 2d Lieutenants have 
reported to the regiment for one year’s active duty under 
the provisions of the Thomason Act: 

Jeff F. Hollis, of Savannah, Georgia. 

Roger E. Towne, of Albany, N. Y. 

William S. Huff, of Bogard, Georgia. 

George E. Sapora, of Long Island City, N. Y. 

Robert B. Lincoln, of Taunton, Massachusetts 

John T. McKnight, of Toccoa, Georgia. 

John D. Bowden, Jr., of Atlanta, Georgia. 

Walter B. McKenzie, of Montezuma, Georgia. 

Robert E. Snelling, of Athens, Georgia. 

Howell H. Prothro, of Griffin, Georgia. 

John J. Flynt, Jr., of Griffin, Georgia. 


7 7 7 


7th Cavalry—Fort Bliss, Texas 


CoLoneL JoHN K. Herr, Commanding 


HE 7th Cavalry returned from the 1st Cavalry Dr 
vision Maneuvers on May 19th, and immediately 
began the 1936 target season. 

Organization Day was celebrated June 25th. The 
regiment was formed dismounted in the morning for 
an address by the Regimental Commander and a picnic 
and dance held in the evening for the enlisted men and 
their guests. 

The 7th Cavalry baseball team, post champions for 
1933, 1934, and 1935, was announced as winner of the 
first half of the Fort Bliss Baseball League for 1936. 

The following 2d Lieutenants, Cavalry-Reserve, have 
reported to this regiment for one year’s active duty: 

Walter E. Arnold, Jr., of El Paso, Texas. 

Francis Daugherty, of Rillito, Arizona. 

Richard S. Davies, of Globe, Arizona. 

Robert O. Erwin, of Roswell, New Mexico. 


Frank W. Fruitman, of Tucson, Arizona. 
¥ 7 > 


Sth Cavalry—Fort Bliss, Texas 
CoLoneL FRANK KELLER, Commanding 


O* May 3d Lieutenant Colonel John T. McLane wa 
relieved from assignment to the regiment, and on 
May 18th departed for his new station at Ashevill 
North Carolina, where he is detailed as an instructor ® 
the North Carolina National Guard. 

Major Charles $. Kilburn, Captain Thomas Q. Dor 
aldson, Jr., and Captain Frederick W. Drury have bee 
relieved from the regiment. Major Kilburn will repot 
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to his new station at Washington, D. C., to attend the 
Army War College. Captain Donaldson will attend the 
1930-37 course at the Command and General Staff 
School. Captain Drury is transferred to duty at the 
Cavalry School, Fort Riley, Kansas. 

rst Lieutenants Jack W. Turner, David V. Adamson, 
and Jesse M. Hawkins, Jr., have been transferred to the 
3th Cavalry at Fort Riley, Kansas. 

On June 21st five enlisted men of the regiment; Pri- 
yate Glover, Troop E; Private Goldsby, Troop E; Cot- 
poral Ward, Troop F; Corporal Feagons, Troop A; and 
Private Curtis, Troop B; participated in the Southwest- 
en Pistol Matches, sponsored by business associations of 
FI Paso, Texas. 

On May 25th the summer training season was started. 
Training consisted of equitation, close order drill, both 
mounted and dismounted, and preparation for pistol 
firing. Pistol record firing, both mounted and dismount- 
ed, was started on June 22d, and completed on July 15th. 

The regiment assisted in the training of the R.O.T.C. 
as the parent organization for the unit of the New Mex- 
ico Military Institute, during the period from June 18th 
to July 1st. . 

During the month of June the regiment received two 
carloads of remounts, one from Fort Reno, Oklahoma, 
and one from Fort Robinson, Nebraska. 

On July 1st 143 trainees for the C.M.T.C. arrived at 
Fort Bliss for thirty days’ training. There are a total of 
12 officers and 30 enlisted men on special duty with the 
C.M.T.C. The trainees are organized into one troop of 
cavalry and two platoons of field artillery. 

On July 5th the following Cavalry-Reserve 2d Lieu- 
tenants were assigned to the regiment for one year’s 
active duty: David M. Jones, 311th Cavalry, Tucson, 
Anzona; Charles B. Layton, 31 1th Cavalry, Safford, 
Arizona; James C. Stewart, rst Armored Car Squadron, 
Bisbee, Arizona; John F. Troja, 311th Cavalry, Douglas, 
Arizona; and Lynnford S. Wilson, 311th Cavalry, Tuc- 
son, Arizona. 

ist Lieutenant Louis D. Smith, Cavalry-Reserve, of 
Roswell, New Mexico, has been detailed for two weeks’ 
active duty training with the regiment. 


x if , 


10th Cavalry (less 2d Squadron and Machine 
Gun Troop)—Fort Leavenworth, Kansas 
LigUTENANT Co one N. But er Briscoe 
Commanding 


UE to recent orders the roth Cavalry at Fort Leav- 

enworth, Kansas, will lose two officers and gain 
two during the summer. Captain Charles H. Martin 
has been ordered to attend the Advance Course at the 
Cavalry School and Captain George G. Elms is detailed 
as a student for the 1936-37 course at the Command and 
General Staff School. Captain William N. Todd, Jr., 
now-on duty in Illinois, and Captain John P. Willey, 
tecently graduated from the Advanced Equitation Course 
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at the Cavalry School, will join the regiment at the com- 
pletion of their leaves this summer. 

During the month of April a regimental horse show 
was held which included Recruit, Troopers’ Mount, 
Noncommissioned Officer, and Teamster Classes. It was 
excellently contested and particularly well attended by 
the post personnel. Many of the old challenge trophies 
of the roth Cavalry were put into circulation again. 

A local outdoor spring horse show sponsored by the 
roth Cavalry was held on April 11th. Major Adolphus 
W. Roffe, Fort Riley, presided as senior judge. The Of- 
ficers’ Charger Class and Open Hunter Class were won 
by Captain George G. Elms on his own mount, Golden 
Gallop. Miss Chick Sloan won the Open Children’s 
Horsemanship Class and Noria, Captain Peter C. Hains 
up, won the Open Jumping. 

A team of three officers, captained by Captain Peter 
C. Hains and including Captain George G. Elms and 
Captain Frederic deL. Comfort, attended the annual 
spring horse shows at Fort Sill, Fort Reno, Fort Leaven- 
worth and Fort Riley. Outstanding results were: Fort 
Sill, Three Day Schooling won by Dazzran, owned and 
ridden by Captain Hains; Fort Reno, Open Jumping 
won by Noria, ridden by Captain Hains; Fort Leaven- 
worth, Green Hunters won by Golden Gallop, owned 
and ridden by Captain Elms; Fort Riley, Champion 
Hunter Golden Gallop, owned and ridden by Captain 
Elms. 

The team performed creditably in all classes entered 
and it is worthy of note that four of the eight horses 
used by this team are privately owned and that three of 
the four horses used in the Inter-Post Team Classes are 
privately owned. 

The camp for the G.T.E.’s of the C. & G. S. School 
lasted two weeks and caused the roth Cavalry to drop 
everything else for several weeks beforehand. 

The indoor range installed during the past winter paid 
dividends during the target season and in a competition 
with the 3d Battalion, 17th Infantry, on July 27th. Fif- 
teen man teams fired five shots in each of the slow fire 
positions of Course B, the roth Cavalry winning by 
twenty-three points. 

Organization Day, July 28th, was celebrated by a short 
ptogram consisting of an address by the Commandant, 
Brigadier General C. M. Bundel, induction of young 
soldiers and reading of some regimental history, followed 
by a baseball game with the twin cavalry regiment, the 
gth, and a dance. Seventy years of age finds the regi- 
ment youthful in spirit and ready to do things. 
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11th Cavalry—Presidio of Monterey, California . 
Coronet Troup Miter, Commanding 


| DRpseadtaercat sports activities have held the spot- 
light at the Presidio during the past months. A 
show team of three officers went to Sacramento and com- 


peted in the horse show there on May 23d and 24th. 
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Although entered in few classes, more than the average 
share of places in the events fell to their lot. 

On May a2gth, 3oth, and 31st, the Fifth Annual 
Hunter Trials and Horse Show was held on the Post 
Polo Field in a setting of great natural beauty. This 
year instead of holding the show at Del Monte the com- 
mittee decided to utilize the facilities of the Presidio 
for the show. A new and interesting cross country 
course, that proved a real test for hunters, was built 
over the natural ground just west of the main part of the 
post. The show was well attended by horse lovers from 
all over California. Civilian entries were received from 
Sacramento, Los Angeles, Pebble Beach, and other sec- 
tions of the State together with the usual entries of of- 
ficers and ladies of the post. Major Donald S. Perry, 
Captain Harry C. Mewshaw, Captain Paul G. Kendall, 
and Lieutenant David A. Watt, Jr., were the committee 
in charge of the show. Judges were Colonel Philip W. 
Corbusier, Captain Frank L. Carr, and Mr. George Bell. 

On June 6th the enlisted men of the post came into 
their own when the Annual Military Horse Carnival was 
held in the same setting as the Hunter Trials of the pre- 
ceding week. The Carnival consisted not only of jump- 
ing classes but also included gymkana events. Keen 
competition existed between the Field Artillery and each 
of the various troops but when the dust settled the gun- 
ners of Machine Gun Troop had walked away with the 
team trophy. 

After a lapse of three years, polo is being started again 
on the post. Young horses are being selected for training 
with the object of building up a polo string capable of 
competing with civilian teams on the coast. Captain 
Paul G. Kendall has been detailed in charge of polo ac- 
tivities. 

A special drill platoon of matched horses selected 
from all the troops is being trained by Captain Paul G. 
Kendall and Lieutenant Donald O. Vars and will attend 
the Coronado National Horse Show at San Diego in 
July, the San Mateo County National Horse Show, 
Menlo Park, California, in August, the Oregon State 
Fair, and the Western Washington State Fair in Sep- 
tember. 

The regiment participated in the extensive Fourth of 
July ceremonies held on the peninsula including a parade, 
mounted sports exhibition, and ball game. 

The famous 11th Cavalry Band attended the Salinas 
rodeo for four days where as a mounted organization they 
are very popular. 

The C.M.T.C., R.O.T.C., and O.R.C. Camps oper- 
ated on the post have required the major portion of the 
regiment's attention during July and August. 

The post is supporting a very successful baseball team 
in the Mission League. The team has won 20 out of 25 
games and is in first place for the last half of the season. 
Major Harry L. Branson is managing the team. 

The transportation and Scout Car Platoon of Head- 
quarters Troop, commanded by Lieutenant Charles E. 
Laydecker, made a 4oo-mile march to Yosemite Park. 
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Equipment functioned perfectly and a very enjoyabk 
layover in the park was experienced by all. 

Changes in personnel have been ordered as follows 

Major Frederick F. Duggan leaves the regiment in July 
for duty with the Kansas City High Schools. 

Captain William S. Conrow, 11th Cavalry, has been 
ordered to C.C.C. duty at Boise, Idaho, and will leay 
the post about August 15th. 

Captain Harry C. Mewshaw is leaving the regimen 
for the Command and General Staff School where he 
will be a student. 

1st Lieutenant David A. Watt, Jr., has been ordered 
to duty at the 1936-37 Company Officers’ Course at the 
Signal School. 

1st Lieutenant Charles E. Wheatley has been ce. 
tailed in the Air Corps and has left the regiment fo 
Randolph Field. 

The following 2d Lieutenants, Cavalry-Reserve, have 
reported to this regiment for one year's active duty: 

Jay E. Gensler, of San Francisco, California. 


Donald E. Scarf, of Oakland, California. 
wv > A “A 


2d Squadron, |2th Cavalry—Fort Ringgold, 
Texas 
LIEUTENANT CoLoneL JOHN A. ConsIDINE 
Commanding 


WENTY remounts were received at this station 

from Fort Reno on June 18th. It is the concensus o 
opinion that this is the finest looking group of remount 
ever received here. The horses are at present in a work 
ing quarantine and are being trained by 20 carefully 
selected men under the supervision of 1st Lieutenant 
Samuel L. Myers. An abnormally small number o 
policings have been recorded to date, only five me 
having “hit the dust.” 

Several changes of personnel have taken place in the 
past few weeks. Major Rexford E. Willoughby was te 
lieved from command and ordered to duty with the 
Texas National Guard at Houston. Captain Donald W. 
Sawtelle was relieved and ordered to Fort Riley, Kansas, 
as a student in the 1936-37 Regular Course. 

Lieutenant Colonel John A. Considine, a graduate o 
this year’s class at the Army War College, has been a 
signed to command the post and joined on July 7th, 

Captain John L. Hitchings, a graduate of this year’ 
regular class at the Cavalry School, joined July 15th 
He will command Troop E. 

Two Cavalry-Reserve officers, 2d Lieutenant Thoma 


* Dooley, of McKinney, Texas, and 2d Lieutenant Glen 


C. Eberle, of Swink, Colorado, have been assigned this 
post for one year’s active duty. 

Preparations are going forward rapidly for the annual 
movement of the troops of the 2d Squadron, 12th Cav. 
alry, to move to Boca Chica target range for the rifle and 
machine gun practice season. As usual, all concerned at 
looking forward with a great deal of pleasure to ths 
month on the beach. 
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Recruits have been arriving with great regularity until 


on July roth both the Squadron and Post had its full 
enlisted quota. 
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13th Cavalry—Fort Riley, Kansas 


CoLtoNEL CHARLES L. Scott, Com manding 








URING the months of May and June the regiment 
was kept rather busy with the Cavalry School field 
exercises and maneuvers which terminated in a march to 
Fort Leavenworth and return from June 6th to 21st in- 


giment 
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clustve. 

During the absence of the regiment those men who 
were left back completed their range work so that they 
could take over all special duty and thereby leave the 
troops who were on the march free to go on with their 
known distance firing when they returned. 

During the months of May and June there were quite 
afew changes in the officer personnel of the regiment. 
Colonel Charles F. Martin left for duty in the Inspector 
General’s Department at Washington, D. C. Lieuten- 
ant Colonel John B. Johnson left for Organized Reserve 
duty in Chicago. Major Gilbert Rieman went to the 
Signal School for duty and 1st Lieutenant Powhatan M. 
Morton went to the Virginia Military Institute for R.O. 
T.C. duty. Those joining the regiment were: Major 
William E. Shipp from Riga Lativia, Lieutenants Loren 
F. Cole, Harry J. Fleeger, Harry W. Candler, and Wil- 
liam B. Fraser from this year’s Cavalry School class. 
Lieutenants Jack W. Turner, David V. Adamson, and 
Jesse M. Hawkins, Jr., were transferred from Fort Bliss, 
and Lieutenant David L. Hollingsworth was transferred 
to the 13th Cavalry from the 5th Infantry. 
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14th Cavalry—Fort Des Moines, Iowa 
CotoneL JouHN C. Pecram, Commanding 


—e reserve officers were assigned to the 
14th Cavalry for training during the Unit Training 
Camp, May 17th to 30th. They were given command 
training under the supervision of the regular army troop 
commanders. A contact camp, which was exceptionally 
well attended by cavalry-reserve officers from Iowa, was 
held May 23d-and 24th. The Cavalry component of 
the command presented a demonstration illustrating the 
use of modern cavalry in both a mounted and dismount- 
ed attack against an infantry delaying force. 

Troops of the 14th Cavalry (less 1st Squadron) 
marched to the city of Des Moines on May 30th and 
patticipated in a Memorial Day parade. They were re- 















inud BF viewed from the steps of the State Capitol by Governor 
Cav B Clyde L. Herring and his staff. The route of march led 
> and through the city’s main streets to the Woodland Ceme- 





tety where the 14th Cavalry Band was in position. . The 
Band, under the direction of Warrant Officer James B. 
Allen, rendered appropriate selections and lent much to 
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the solemnity and atmosphere of the ceremonies which 
were conducted by patriotic and civic organizations. 


On June 6th the Annual Outdoor Horse Show was 
held at Fort Des Moines, of which Captain Mark A. 
Devine, Jr. was manager, and Major Claude Cox, Vet- 
erinary Corps, was ringmaster. Judges were Lieutenant 
Colonel George M. Peek, former M.F.H. Artillery 
Hunt, a member of the American Horse Show Associa- 
tion, Lieutenant Colonel N. Butler Briscoe, M.F.H. 
Fort Leavenworth Hunt and Major James G. Shelton, 
Cavalry, G.S.C. of Fort Omaha, Nebraska. Several ci- 
vilian riding academies entered mounts in many of the 
twenty-two classes. The regimental commander carried 
away first prize in the Road Hack Class on A ndy, a gov- 
ernment mount, and Miss Barbara Ann Cox, daughter 
of Major Claude Cox, was high-point winner for the 
show. She was awarded the individual high-point trophy 
presented by Mr. Al Ogden of Des Moines. In several 
classes, when troopers turned out to be judged on ap- 
pearance of horse, rider, and equipment, the judges ex- 
perienced great difficulty in determining which individ- 
ual or squad was best because of the excellence of all. 

There were both military and civic guests in attend- 
ance and all were most enthusiastic in praising the par- 
ticipants and their splendid performances and the general 
conduct of the show. 

Band concerts, under the direction of Warrant Officer 
James B. Allen, are held on Tuesday and Thursday eve- 
nings each week and are well attended by the garrison 
and by the civilian population from Des Moines and 
vicinity. 

A farewell tea was given at the Officers’ Club on June 
roth, honoring Colonel and Mrs. Clarence Lininger. 
Colonel Lininger reviewed the troops on June 22d for the 
last time as regimental commander and the following 
evening the 14th Cavalry Band played a concert in honor 
of the commanding officer and Mrs. Lininger. 

On June 25th Colonel and Mrs. Lininger made their 
adieux to the officers and ladies of the garrison, who had 
lined the sidewalks in front of their quarters, and were 
escorted from the garrison by the troops, commanded by 
Colonel John C. Pegram, who succeeded Colonel Lin- 
inger as regimental and post commander. The Band 
played “Auld Lang Syne” in farewell and upon leaving 
the east gate of the reservation Colonel Lininger stopped 
his car for a final handshake with the standard bearers 
and guards and the sergeant major and personnel of 
regimental and post headquarters. The troops of all the 
arms formed and stood at attention along the army post 
road as the Liningers slowly made their way westward 
to their new station at Fort Riley, Kansas, where Colonel 
Lininger reports as Assistant Commandant of the Cav- 
alry School. It was with sincere regret that the garrison 
and the regiment watched the departure of their former 
commander, since he and his family were admired by all 
who knew them. 

Colonel John C. Pegram, who has come to us from 
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duty’ with the General Staff, Headquarters, Third Corps 


Area, Baltimore, assumed command of the post and the 
14th Cavalry on June 25th, and Mrs. Pegram arrived at 
Fort Des Moines on June 29th. An informal reception 
was held in their honor on the evening of July gth during 
which time the 14th Cavalry Band gave a selected concert 
which was also enjoyed by hundreds of civilians grouped 
around the post band stand. 

The annual tactical inspection of the 14th Cavalry was 
conducted by Major James G. Shelton (Cavalry), 
GSC. Headquarters, Seventh Corps Area, on June 
2gth. It involved an advance guard and an attack of in- 
fantry force holding a defensive position. The regiment 
was given an excellent tactical rating with special com- 
mendation for communications, excellent appearance of 
equipment, and uniformity of field equipment. 

The outdoor polo season is in full swing with a one 
hundred per cent representation of all officers below the 
field grade. Games are played on Wednesday and Sun- 
day afternoons between regimental teams and the 


Wakonda Country Club. 
The first regimental team, with Captain Mark A. De- 


vine, Jr., polo representative, in charge, has returned 
from Fort Snelling where it played the St. Paul Polo 
Team on July 5th. Although our team finished on the 
short end of an eleven to six score spectators stated that 
it was the fastest game played on the local field in years. 
The line-up for the game was Lieutenant Joseph H. 
O’Malley, one; Captain Harry D. Eckert, two; Major 
George A. King, three; Captain Mark A. Devine, Jr., 
back, and Lieutenant Mathew W. Kane, substitute. 


The polo objective at this station has been equal play- 
ing privileges for all officers who desire to participate, 
with a view to the development of the highest standard 
of horsemanship, horse management, team play, and 
good fellowship within the regiment. 

Through the kindness of the Commanding General, 
Fort Snelling, the post has been presented with two 
couple of experienced hounds and three couple of year- 
lings. With this addition we are assured of at least ten 
couple for all hunts. With the recent improvements we 
believe that our regiment has one of the most up-to-date 
kennels in the service. 


The Citizens’ Military Training Camp, commanded 
by Colonel Pegram, began on July 8th with an enroll- 
ment of 720 and will be continued until August 6th. At 
a most impressive ceremony the national and camp stand- 
ards were presented to the trainees by Colonel Pegram, 
who gave a short and direct talk on the benefits of C.M. 
T.C. training; stressing citizenship and its obligations 
and the role of the American Army as the guardian of 
peace. 

The new arrivals at Fort Des Moines include rst Lieu- 
tenants James B. Corbett and James C. Blanning. Cap- 
tain Thomas J. Randolph and ist Lieutenant Milton A. 
Acklen are for the present on detached service with the 


Cavalry Rifle Team at Camp Perry, Ohio. Lieutenant 
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Colonel Mack’Garr goes to Camp Perry shortly after the 
ist of August to assume his duties as executive officer of 
the National Matches. 

The following 2d Lieutenants, Cavalry-Reserve, have 
reported for one year’s active duty: 

Darwin L. Johnson, of St. Louis, Mo. 

Lawrence A. Petersen, of Ringstead, Iowa. 

Ealon H. Standeven, of Omaha, Nebraska. 

Edward H. Telfair, of Wilmington, Ohio. 
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Ist Squadron, 14th Cavalry—Fort Sheridan, 


Illinois 
LiEUTENANT CoLoneL Paut R. Davison, Commanding 


to squadron, for the past two months has either 
been preparing for field service at Fort Sheridan, Ill 
nois, or in the field at Camp Custer, Michigan. 

With Major Brock Putnam in command, we left For 
Sheridan on June 2d, marched around Chicago, Illinois, 
to keep off as much pavement as possible, and nine 
marching days later, after travelling 237 miles, arrived at 
Camp Custer. The following was the strength of the 
squadron, the only changes between departure and arm 
val in animals and men being the loss of two men sent 
to the hospital as the result of injuries: 

14th Cavalry: 5 officers, 153 enlisted men, 148 horses 
riding, 2 scout cars, 4 trucks. 

Attached: 1 officer, Medical Corps-Reserve, 2 enlisted 
men, Medical Corps, 2 enlisted men, Veterinary Corps 

Fully sixty per cent of the enlisted men had _ never 
made a hike before and of the horses nineteen were te- 
mounts with about six months’ service, and nineteen with 
less than three months’ service. 

Our daily marches were started early enough, distance 
governing, for the squadron to arrive in camp between 
11:00 and 11:30 A.M. The average rate of march wa 
5.8 miles an hour. Every camp site was ideal, always 
near a river or easy access to clean water and plenty of 
grass for the horses which enabled most of them to gain 
weight on the road. 

This was one of the smoothest hikes this squadron 
has ever made, due mostly to our recently acquired 
motorization. It was a pleasure to arrive in camp, f 
the picket and tent lines stretched, the kitchens up 
and dinner ready, and the odds and ends all taken cat 
of. Captain Kenneth G. Hoge, 14th Cavalry, was Agent 
Finance Officer, and in charge of the Motor Transport 
tion. 

Major Putnam was greatly pleased at the condition 
of the animals and high morale of the men throughout 
the trip. Every public animal that started from For 


Sheridan reached Camp Custer, and in excellent cond: 
tion with a few exceptions of minor lameness. 

During the period June 15th-30th, the squadron # 
sisted in the training of R.O.T.C. and Organized Re 
serves at Camp Custer. Until July 31st the squadrons 


assisting along the same lines with C.M.T.C. and Or 
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ized Reserves. The trainees use our horses which 
means our ‘raining is mostly dismounted. 

During «1¢ month of August, the squadron will be 
with the Sccond Army Maneuvers at Allegan, Michi- 

and upon the completion of that, will march back 
to our home station. 

Upon our arrival at Fort Sheridan this fall, we will 
commence our target practice and preparations for our 
own horse show on September 11th and 12th. 

The following 2d Lieutenants, Cavalry-Reserve, have 
reported for one year’s active duty: 

Gale C. Corley, of Herrick, Illinois. 

Michael R. Galland, of Urbana, Illinois. 

Joseph M. Johnson, of Harrisburg, Illinois. 

Herman M. Marlow, of Champaign, Illinois. 


Jay R. Prillaman, of Rossville, Illinois. 
w : A 7 


305th Cavalry—Philadelphia, Pa. 
CotoneL VincENT A. Carro1t, Cavalry-Reserve 
Commanding 


é be 305th Cavalry had some very pleasant expedi- 
tions. On May 17th the regiment met at Valley 
Forge Military Academy and started on an overnight 
ride, passing through Valley Forge Park up through the 
country some twelve miles, along streams, bridal paths, 
and soft roads where possible, and camped for the night 
at the troop farm of the Second City Troop of the Phila- 
delphia City Cavalry. 

The officers took entire care of the horses. The meals 
wete delicious. A very pleasant evening was had by 
everyone around the open camp fire. The next morning, 
at about 8:30 o'clock the regiment moved out and 
marched back to the Valley Forge Military Academy by 
a roundabout way covering some 15 miles; an interesting 
feature being that the horses were unshod and the con- 
dition of their feet upon reaching the Academy was ex- 
cellent, in spite of the hard roads and rocky ravines they 
were taken over. These horses have been unshod for a 
number of years and it was interesting for us to watch. 

The regiment had a number of minor problems on the 
march both ways. Colonel Arthur H. Wilson, our unit 
instructor, acted as director. It was one of the best out- 
ings that the regiment has had and everyone expressed a 
desire for many more of them. 

On June 7th, 1st Lieutenant Lewis R. Stretch, on 
CCC. duty on the Trexler Game Preserves, just north 
of Allentown, Pa., invited the regiment to a buffalo 
toast. Some forty took advantage of this invitation. We 
made an inspection of the C.C.C. Camp and were much 
impressed by the excellence of its appearance. A delight- 
ful luncheon was served; we had venison instead of 
buffalo. A number made a tour of the Preserves, some 
1,800 acres, on which there are a herd of 95 buffalo, 
some 65 elk, and over 150 deer. It was most interesting 
to see the many arrangements made for the preservation 
of the preserves and animals. The day was a great suc- 


cess and everybody enjoyed it. 
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We are delighted to announce that 1st Sergeant John 
A. Fairchild, E.R.C., the efficient editor of our Regi- 
mental Publication, The Stallion has received his com- 
mission as 2d Lieutenant. 


The regiment is anxiously looking forward to the tour 
of active duty at Fort Myer, beginning August gth. 
Thirty-one officers will participate in this tour of active 
duty, and judging from the schedule outlined it should 
be most instructive and pleasant for everybody. 
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306th Cavalry—Baltimore, Md. and 
Washington, D. C. 
Coronet J. B. P. CLayron Hitz, Cavalry-Reserve 
Commanding 


pier regiment completed one of its most successful 
inactive training seasons with a trip to the Fredericks- 
burg and Chancellorsville battlefields on Sunday, June 
21st. From positions on Stafford Heights, Prospect Hill, 
and Lee’s Hill, Major John C. Mullenix, our unit in- 
structor, explained the operations of both Federal and 
Confederate forces at Fredericksburg. After “fighting” 
the battle of Fredericksburg, the officers of the 306th, 
with the many friends of the regiment who were ac- 
companying them, fell back on the C.C.C. camp at 
Chancellorsville, where, through the courtesy and inter- 
est of Captain Black, the Camp Commander, over one 
hundred of the group enjoyed an excellent dinner pre- 
pared by the personnel of the camp. In the afternoon 


Captain O. E. Keller, 305th Cavalry, lectured on the - 


Battle of Chancellorsville, followed by Mr. Gett, of the 
National Park Service, who discussed the “Bloody 
Angle” phase of the Battle of Spotsylvania. A Signal 
Corps public speaking unit (sound truck with micro- 
phone and amplifier) , obtained through the courtesy and 
interest of the Third Corps Area Signal Officer, added 
greatly to the value of discussion. 

Conferences for the instruction of officers in Wash- 
ington were held on May 7th and arst, and June 4th and 
18th. Most of the instruction at these conferences was 
furnished by the following Reserve officers: Major H. 
P. Ames, 307th Cavalry, assisted by Captain J. F. 
Clagett, 306th Cavalry, on “Cavalry Squadron and 
Troop in Deployed Defense”; Major G. C. Davis, 307th 
Cavalry, assisted by 1st Lieutenant Lloyd A. Parker, 
306th Cavalry, on “Cavalry Squadron and Troop on 
Counter-Reconnaissance and Attack”; 2d Lieutenant D. 
R. Gascoyne, 306th Cavalry, assisted by rst Lieutenant 
E. H. Daniel, Jr., 306th Cavalry, on “Tactical Employ- 
ment of Machine Guns”; 2d Lieutenant F. E. Young, 
Jr., 206th Cavalry, on “Riot Duty”; 2d Lieutenant J. 
G. Powers, Q.M. Train, 62d Cavalry Division, on 
“Duties of S-4 with a Cavalry Squadron”; 2d Lieutenant 
M. B. Morehouse, 306th Cavalry, on “Cavalry Rifle 
Platoon, Mounted”; and Captain W. B. Gleason, 462d 
Armored Car Squadron, on “Operations, 1st Cavalry 
(Mechanized), at Fort Knox, Kentucky.” 
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The following lectures of great interest were likewise 
delivered at the conferences: “Lessons in Strategy from 
the Civil War,” by Major Alan Pendleton, Infantry; 
“Defense Against Chemical Warfare,” by Lieutenant 
Colonel H. Shekerjian, C.W.S.; and “Signal Operations 
for Cavalry,” by Major W. S. Rumbough, Signal Corps. 

At the equitation classes held at Fort Myer, Virginia, 
on May roth and 24th, and June 7th and aust, oppor- 
tunity was afforded for the officers to make use of several 
training courses in jumping, constructed this spring un- 
der the direction of our unit instructor by the officers of 
the 306th Cavalry and visiting officers who ride with us. 

The officers of the 306th Cavalry are now looking for- 
ward to the summer training period at Fort Myer and 
Fort Belvoir from August gth to 22d. 

Regular conferences of the Baltimore officers were held 
at Howell House, Baltimore, the residence of Colonel 
Hill. At the meeting of April 27th, Major Wallace W. 
Warner, 306th Cavalry, presented an excellent confer- 
ence on “The Maneuvering Force in Cavalry Delaying 
Action.” Starting with the month of May, semi-month- 
ly meetings were held, covering the following schedule: 

May 18th “Cavalry Regiment and Squadron in De- 
ployed Defense.” Captain Vernon J. Blondell, 306th 
Cavalry, and 2d Lieutenant W. P. Witzell, Cavalry- 
Reserve. . 

May 25th “Cavalry Squadron and Troop in Rear 
Guard Action.” 1st Lieutenant Graham Dukehart, 306th 
Cavalry. 

June 15th. “Cavalry Squadron on Counter-Reconnais- 
sance.” Captain Ellis O. Keller, 305th Cavalry, and 2d 
Lieutenant W. P. Witzell, Cavalry-Reserve. 

June 29th. “Cavalry Regiment and Troop in Attack.” 
Major William H. Skinner, 306th Cavalry, and rst 
Lieutenant Graham Dukehart, 306th Cavalry. 

Due to the extensive preliminary work of the unit in- 
structor’s office, the problems of this year’s conferences 
have been handled in considerable detail. The subjects 
of the conferences were a related series covering the func- 
tions of the cavalry service. These factors were reflected 
in the increased interest and attendance. 

The approaching active duty season drew some new 
(and old) faces to the May-June meetings, and all are 
awaiting active duty orders for the period August gth 
to 23d, when the regiment again trains at Fort Myer, 
Va., with the 3d Cavalry, and at Fort Belvoir, Va. A 
number of Baltimore officers attended the highly inter- 
esting lectures on Sunday, June 21st, at Fredericksburg 
and Chancellorsville, Virginia, given on these battle- 
fields by Major John C. Mullenix, Cavalry, the unit 
instructor, and by Captain Ellis O. Keller, 305th Cav- 
alry, respectively. 

Plans are being formulated, under the supervision ot 
Colonel Matthew F. James, 307th Cavalry, and Major 
William H. Skinner, 306th Cavalry, for a dinner and 
party to be held in Baltimore in the early fall by the 
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July-Augus, 


officers of the 62d Cavalry Division. Details will be pub 
lished at an early date. 
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307th Cavalry—Richmond, Virginia 


Cotonet Mattuew F. James, Cavalry-Reserve 
Commanding 


. following recent graduates from Virginia Mil. 
tary Institute, commissioned 2d Lieutenants, haye 
been assigned to the regiment: 

Robert N. Ackerly, Joseph H. Keller, Raymond H. 
Martin, Henry C. Mitchell, William H. Ogelsby, Aug. 
ust F. Penzold, Jr., Jesse L. Sinclair, Jr., Douglas 8, 
Thrift, John Tyler, Jr., and Horatio C. Woodhouse, Jr, 

It is interesting to note that over go°%, of the officers of 
the regiment are graduates of the Virginia Military In. 
stitute. 

Colonel John D. Long, Cavalry, Chief of Staff, Gad 
Cavalry Division, visited the Headquarters of the 3d 
Squadron, Norfolk, and Regimental Headquarters, Rich- 
mond, during the latter part of June. 

Some forty officers of all grades will receive active duty 
training this summer. 
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3d Squadron and Machine-Gun Troop, 307th 
Cavalry—Norfolk, Virginia 


Mayor James R. Mutten, Cavalry-Reserve 


Commanding 


7. officers of the Squadron and Machine Gun 
Troop are looking forward to active duty this sum 
mer. Captains Batte and. Franklin and Lieutenants Mont 
gomery, Baldwin, White, Roberts, Fowler, and Trant 
will go to C.M.T.C. training in July, and Lieutenant 
Wilson, Jones, McCallum, Trolan, Taylor, S. W., and 
Renn, W. L., will have group training in August with 
the other regiments of the division. 

We were very glad to have Colonel John D. Long, 
Chief of Staff, 62d Cavalry Division, pay us a visit at 
our conference on June 23d. The subjects “Sabre Man 
ual for Officers,” ““Ceremonies,” and “Preliminary Pistol 
Marksmanship” were discussed. Twelve officers wet 
present in addition to Colonel Long and the unit if 
structor. 

On June 28th several officers went to the Virginia Nr 
tional Guard target range at Virginia Beach, and shot the 
record dismounted pistol course conducted by the unit 
instructor. Unfortunately our experts, the Page brothers 
were not able to be present, being occupied in building 
railroads in North Carolina and Florida, and the find 
results of the shooting were disappointing. We fel 
however, that this practical work in ‘pistol ‘shooting 
which has continued throughout the school year, has 
been of great benefit to the officers participating, and at 
confident that with a few days of intensive practice we 
can turn out more than our quota of experts and shat 
shooters. 
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308th Cavalry—Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Coone:. GeorcE H. Cuerrincton, Cavalry-Reserve 
Commanding 






HE weather of the past two months having been, in 
Bees exceptionally pleasant, many officers have 
been attracted to individual riding and drills at the regi- 
mental training center at Fox Chapel. Each Sunday 
morning sces the eleven horses owned by the regiment 
inuse. Lhe overflow attendance procutes horses from the 
several hacking stables in the vicinity. On Wednesday 
evenings the regimental horses usually suffice. Drill 

riods ordinarily consist of equitation, jumping, and 
drill, followed by a ride across country or a gallop over 
our own cross country course. The latter, approximately 
one-third mile in length, contains several banks of about 
three feet in height taken both up and down, a small 
stream which is crossed twice and several log jumps. 
There are a few very sharp turns, which some of the 
officers have so far found difficulty in negotiating, much 
to their sorrow. 

In June practical tests for commissions as 2d Lieuten- 
ants were given three neophytes. It is expected that those 
who are commissioned before camp will be ordered to 
active duty at Fort Myer. 

A farewell party for Colonel Fred A. Prince, Field Ar- 
tillery, and Mrs. Prince, was held at the 308th Cavalry 
Club House on Sunday, June 28th. A large attendance 
enjoyed a jumping exhibition, pistol shooting for prizes, 
and refreshments. Colonel Prince has for two and one- 
half years been Chief of Staff of the ggth Division and 
has been a good friend of this regiment. 

7 7 gv 
862d Field Artillery (Horse)—Baltimore, Md. 
Coronet Rocer S. B. Hartz, Field Artillery-Reserve 
Commanding 
[‘ addition to the regular semi-monthly conferences, 
three or four small-group meetings featuring practical 
work in gunnery and use of fire control instruments have 
been held each week, one of these meetings each week 
being held out of doors at Fort McHenry. 

The aggregate attendance at the small-group meetings 
has been found to exceed the semi-monthly meetings and 
at the same time to increase attendance and the interest 
in technical instruction at the regular meetings. 

































No- 
hk During the summer, Extension School work and the 
unite general conferences have been suspended but the small- 





group conferences have been continued for the special 
training of those officers who are enrolled for active duty 
training. Participating in this work are a number of post 
graduate college students who were prevented from at- 
tending meetings during the school year. 
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66th Cavalry Division 
AX the opening lecture of the 1936-37 fiscal year of 


weekly meetings of the Reserve Officers Association, 
Kansas City Chapter No. 1, approaches the coérdinator 
of reserve ‘activities, Colonel Hugh H. Broadhurst, Cav- 
alry, has circularized all reserve officers with a proposed 
list of subjects from which will be selected the lecture 
course; some fifty subjects are included, and reserve of- 
ficers are asked to select thirty in order of priority, num- 
bering their selections; this novation should make even 
mote popular the course for the school year. Historical 
examples, general subjects, such as the “Estimate of the 
Situation,” “Principles of the Offense,” “Defense,” with 
such special subjects as, “Command Post Exercises on 
Pacific Coast, 1935,” “Horse and Mechanized Cavalry 
in Combat,” and other items, designed to attract and 
hold the attention of members of all branches, are of- 
fered for selection. These lectures will constitute the 
course for the “‘general lectures,” of one hour each Wed- 
nesday evening; the second hour of each meeting is 
utilized by each separate arm or service in separate meet- 
ing under the respective unit instructors. The general 
lectures are delivered by regular officers among Colonel 
Broadhurst’s friends on duty with the Command and 
General Staff School at Ft. Leavenworth, as well as regu- 
lar officers on duty in Kansas City, and, in some in- 
stances, selected Reserve officers and civilians. 


The cavalry and military intelligence Reserve officers 
are particularly fortunate and happy that their unit in- 
structor, Lieutenant Colonel H. (Skipper) Thompson, 
has arranged a splendid and instructive program for the 
ensuing year. 


Some twenty-five cavalry reserve officers were afforded 
active duty training in May with the 14th Cavalry, Fort 
Des Moines, Iowa, then commanded by Colonel Clar- 
ence Lininger, who since has reported to the Cavalry 
School as Assistant Commandant. 


With the turn of the fiscal year came the assignment 
of a number of cavalry reserve officers as instructors at 
C.M.T. camps, particularly at Fort Des Moines, and 
the assignment of some twenty-five to the 2d Cavalry at 
Fort Riley, Kansas, for training commencing July 5th, 
1936. The reserves much prefer this type of training to 
that of the G.U.T. camps. Colonel Dorsey R. Rodney 
and his regular officers and men went to no small means 
to insure each reserve the maximum of instruction during 
the encampment. 


Now for eight months of “theory,” and perhaps we 


shall be fortunate next summer and again have active 
duty assignments with the 14th and 2d. 


































Manual of Adminis- 
tration for the CCC 


For the use of Company Officers 
By LizuT. L. P. D. Warren, Infantry Reserve 


In this text the writer has given to officers who 
may be ordered to CCC duty a brief but compre- 
hensive view of the situation that will confront 
them, and the problems they will have to meet 
and solve. This manual is a material aid in the 
performance of administrative duties. The multi- 
tudinous details of organization and paper work 
are ably handled. 


75c Postpaid 








Fundamentals of 
Military Strategy 
By Coton O. P. Rosinson, Infantry — 


7 


A keen and searching analysis of the fund . 
mentals that govern the conduct of war. Illus 
trated by notable examples from history. 


Strategy is a subject appropriate to all grade 
It possesses endless appeals to thoughtful spec 
lation: its possibilities for study are inexhausti: 
ble. There is no more effective way to acquire 
sound judgment and logical reasoning than gq 
mastery of the enduring elements of strategy. ~ 


$2.50 Postpaid 











Outlines of the World’s 
Military History 
By CoLONEL WILLIAM A. MITCHELL 
From 1500 B.C. to 1918 A.D. 
From Thothmes III to Pershing. 


* * 


De Luxe Edition . . . $3.75 
Standard Edition ... 3.00 


POSTPAID 


Court-Martial 
Practical Guide 
By Captain T. F. McCartny, Infantry 3 


A 


A most reliable and practical guide for correctly 
fulfilling the duties of president, trial judge 
advocate or defense counsel of a general of 
special court-martial. . 


A 
In Novel Spiral Binding 


$1.00 Postpaid 




















Military Intelligence 
A New Weapon in War 


By CoLONEL W. C. SWEENEY 


The keen competition between nations during 
the World War to make their combat forces more 
effective brought about the development of a new 
and powerful weapon in war — Military Intelli- 
gence—so potent in its possibilities as to make it 
a decisive factor in modern warfare. 


A good book for civilians and a necessary book 
for military men. 


$2.00 Postpaid 

















MY HORSE WARRIOR 


By Lorp MOTTISTONE 


(General Jack Seely) 


eee 


The Story of One of the Most Famous 
World War Horses. 


Illustrated by A. J. MUNNINGS, R.A. 


Price: $1.40 Postpaid 
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